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ADVERTISEMENT. 

71 /TO  ST  of  the  speculations^  co?!- 
tainedin  the  following  Wo7^k^ 
are  not  the  Author  s  own^  but  the 
Speculations  i?/"  ancient  and  refpect- 
able  Philofophers.  His  employ 
has  been  710  nwre^  than  to  exhibit 
what  they  taught^  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  do  after  the  befi  rnaft- 
ner  he  was  able.  The  perufal  of 
old  DoSirines  may  afford  perhaps 
amufeme?it^  if  it  be  true  (as  he  has 
obferved  in  another  place  *),  that^ 
what  from  it's  Antiquity  is  but  lit- 
tle known,  has  from  that  very  cir- 
cumfcance  the  recommendation  of 
Novelty. 

*  Sec  the  Preface  to  Hermes. 

A  2  // 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT. 

If  he  might  ajk  a  favour  from 
his  Readers^  the  favour  fhould  he 

this that^  they  would  not   rejeEi 

his  Work  upon  a  curfory  infpec- 
tion,  poould  it  appear  i7t  fome  parts 
too  abftrufe,  and  perhaps  in  others 
too  obvious.  He  could  not  well 
avoid  either  the  one  or  the  other y 
without  impairing  an  Arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  ejlablijjjed 
for  Ages. 
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CHAPTER       I. 

IntroduBion — Scope ^  or  end  of  the  Inquiry 
— Begins  from  the  Arrangement  cf 
fimple,   or  fingk    'Terms — Charablcr    cf 
thefe  "Terms — Nature  and  Multitude  of 
the  Ohjeclsy   uUiich  they  rcprefnt, 

HILOSOPHY,   taking   its  name    Ch.  I. 
from  the  Love  ofWifkfUy  and  hav- 
ing for   its   End  the  Inveiligation 
of  Truth,   has  an  equal   regard  botli  to 
Prad:ice  and  Speculation,   in'as  much  as 
Truth  of  every  kind  is  fimilar  aiid  conge- 
B  nial 
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Ch.  i.  n:al.  Hence  we  find  that  fome  of  the 
moO:  illaftrious  Adors  upon  the  great 
Theatre  of  the  World  have  been  engaged 
at  times  in  Piiilofophieal  Speculation. 
PericleSi  who  governed  Athens,  was  the 
Difciple  of  Anaxagoras  ;  Epami7iondas 
fpent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  School ;, 
Alexander  the  Great  had  Arijiotle  for  his 
Preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polyhius  his 
Companion  and  Friend.  Why  need  I 
mention  Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus  f 
The  Orations,  the  Epillles,  and  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Works  of  the  firft,  fliew  him 
fufficiently  converfant  both  in  AdHon  and 
Contemplation.  So  eager  was  Cato  for 
Knowledge,  even  when  furrounded  with 
Bufinefs,  that  he  ufed  to  read  Philofophy 
in  the  Senate  houfe,  while  the  Senate 
was  afiembling  :  and  as  for  the  Patriot 
Brutus,  though  his  life  was  a  continual 
Scene  of  the  moft  important  Adion,  he 
found  time  not  only  to  ftudy,  but  to 
compofe  a  Treatife  upon  Virtue, 

When 
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When  thefe  were  gone,  and  the  worft  Ch.  I. 
of  times  fucceeded,  T/irafea  Fcetusy  and 
Hehidius  Frifcus  were  at  the  fame  period 
both  Senators,  and  Philofophers  ;  and 
appear  to  have  fupported  the  levereil: 
trials  of  Tyrannic  Oppreffion  by  the 
manly  fyftem  of  the  Stoic  Moral  *.  The 
beft  Emperor,  whom  the  Romans,  or  per- 
haps any  Nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  An- 
toninust  was  involved  during  his  whole 
life  in  bufinefs  of  the  lail  confequence ; 
fometimes  Confpiracies  forming,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  dilUpate  ;  formidable 
Wars  ariiing  at  other  times,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field.  Yet  dur- 
ing none  of  thefe  periods  did  he  forfake 
Philojophyy  but  ftill  perfifled  in  Medita- 
tion\,  and  in  committing  his  thoughts  to 


*  See  Arr.  Epi£fet.  lib.  i.  c  i.  and  2.  and  the  Notes 
of  my  late  v/orthy  Friend,  the  learned  Editor,  Upton. 
See  alfo  Mrs.  Carter''s  escellent  Tranllation. 

t  See  the  Original,  particularly  in  Gataker^s  Edi- 
tion. See  alfo  the  learned  and  accurate  Tranflation  of 
Mer'ic  Cafaubon. 

B  2  writing. 
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Ch.  I.  writing,  during  moments  gnined  by 
Health  from  the  hurrv  of  cor.rts  and 
campaigns. 

If  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  and  fearch 
Giir    oivn    Country,     we    fliall     find     Sir 
Thomas  Alore,   Sir  Philip  Sidney ^  Sir  IVal- 
ter  Raleigh,  Lord   Herbert  of    Cherhury, 
Milt  on.     Aljerncn     Sidney,     Sir    Willia7n 
Temple,  and  many  others,   to   have   been 
all  of  them  eminent  in  public  Life,  and 
yet  at  the  lame  tiii^e  confpicuous  for  their 
Speculations  and  Literature.     If  we  look 
abroady  examples    of  like  chara(5ler  will 
occur  in  otlier   Countries.      Crotius,   the 
Poet,    the   Critic,    the   Philofopher,   and 
the  Divine,  was  employed   by  the  court 
of  3 'me den  as  AndKifjador  to  France :  and 
De  Ifl'tt,    that     acute    but    uniortunate 
Statefman,    that    Pattern    of    parcimony 
and   political   accomplilhments,    was   an 
able  niuthematician,  wrote  upon  the  Ek' 
7i:en*s  oj  Curijes^  and   applied  his   Alge- 
bra -vith  accuracy  to  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  his  Country. 
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And  fo  much  in  Defence  of  Philo-  Ch  I. 
SOPHY  againfl  thofe,  who  may  pofllbly 
undervalue  her,  becaufe  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  "[vithout  her^  thofe  I  mean  (and  it 
muft  be  confeft  they  are  manyj  who, 
having  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  what 
Milton  calls  the  bufy  hum  of  MeJt,  have 
acquired  to  themfelves  Habits  of  amaz- 
ing efficacy,  imajjijied  by  the  helps  of 
Science  and  Erudition.  To  fuch  the  retired 
Student  may  appear  an  aukward  Being, 
becaufe  they  want  a  juft  ftandard  to  mea- 
fure  his  merit.  But  let  them  recur  to 
the  bright  examples  before  alledged  -,  let 
them  remember  that  thefe  were  eminent 
in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  adion 
and  bufinefs  5  men  of  the  world  j  and 
yet  did  they  not  difdain  to  cultivate  Phi- 
lofophy,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps 
indebted  to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their 
(tdiive  Charader. 

This  reafoning  has  a  farther  end.      It 

juflifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thefe  Philo^ 

B  3  fophical 
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Ch.  I.  fophical  Arrangemetits^  as  your  Lorddilp 
has  been  diftinguifhed  in  either  charadter, 
I  mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well  as  in 
yovii: private.  Thofe,  who  know  the  Hif- 
tory  of  ox^x  foreign  tranfadtions,  know  the 
reputation  that  you  acquired  both  in  Fo- 
hinci  &nd  in  Germany'^  \  and  thole,  who 
are  honoured  with  your  wf^r^r  friendfhip, 
know  that. you  can  /peculate  as  well  as 
ci5li  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
Elegance  and  Inftrudion. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining 
to  your  Lordfhip  to  fee,  in  wh^t  manner 
the  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  ar-^ 
ranged  bis  Pupil's  Ideas,  fo  that  they 
might  not  caufe  confufion  for  want  of  aC' 
curate  dijpojition.  It  may  be  thought  alfp 
a  fad  worthy  of  your  notice,  that  he  be- 

*  The  Treaty  of  WarfaiL\  negotiated  and  figned  by 
Lord  H-jde,  was  n^ade  in  Jaijuary^  ^  745  >  thai  of 
Drejden^  made  under  Tord  Hyde's  Mediation,  was 
fjgned  the  December  io.\o^-\v\g.  By  this  laft  Treaty, 
|)ot  only  the  Peace  of  Germany  was  reftored,  but  the 
4ujirian  Netherlands^  and  the  King  of  Sardinians  1  ej- 
ritories  were  in  confequence  of  it  preferved. 

c^roe 
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came  acquainted  with  this  method  from    Ch.  I. 
the    venerable    PythagoraSy    who,  unlefs 
he  drew  it  from  remoter  fources,  to  us 
unknown,  was,  perhaps,  himfelf  its  in- 
ventor and  original  teacher  [a]. 

Poets  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded 
to  Vulcan,  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty  to 
the  God  of  Deformity.  The  Tale,  as 
fome  explain  it,  gives  a  double  reprefen- 
tation  of  Art ;  Vulcan  (hewing  us  the 
ProgreJ/ions  of  Art,  and  Venus  the  ComplcT 
tions.    The  Progrejions,  fuch  as  the  hew- 

(a)  From  Pythagoras  it  pad  to  his  Difciples,  and 
among  others  to  Archytas^  who  wrote  upon  the  Subje<9; 
in  the  /)^r;VDiale6l,  the  Diale£l  generally  ufed  by  Py- 
ihagoras^  and  his  Follovvers.  This  Treatife  of  ArchytaSy 
is  in  part  ftill  extant,  tho'  but  little  known,  large  Quo- 
tations out  of  it  being  inferted  by  SimpUcius  into  that 
valuable,  but  rare  Book,  his  Commentaries  on  the  Predica- 
ments,  from  which  many  of  them  are  transferred  into 
the  Notes  upon  the  different  Chapters  of  this  Work. 

Fabricius^  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graca,  T.  i.  p.  394,  men- 
tions a  Tra£l  upon  this  Subjeft,  publifhed  at  Veniee 
an.  1 57 1,  under  the  name  of  Archytas^  but  he  informs 
us  withal,  that  its  Authenticity  is  doubted,  becaufethe 
above-mentioned  Quotations  from  Archytasy  made  by 
Simp/icius,  are  not  to  be  found  there.  This  Tra£t  I 
have  never  feen. 

3  4  ing 
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Ch.I.  ing  of  Stone,  the  grinding  of  Colours, 
the  fufion  of  Metals,  thefe  all  of  them 
are  laborious,  and  many  times  difguftful : 
the  Completionsy  fuch  as  the  Temple,  the 
Palace,  the  Picture,  the  Statue,  thefe  all 
of  them  are  Beauties,  and  juftly  call  for 
admiration. 

Now  if  Logic  be  one  of  thofe  Arts, 
which  help  to  improve  Human  Reafon, 
it  muft  necelTarily  be  an  Art  of  the  pro- 
greffive  Charader  -,  an  Art  which,  not 
ending  with  itfelf,  has  a  view  to  fome- 
Xh\n^  fart  her.  If  then  in  the  following 
Speculations  it  fhould  appear  dry  rather 
than  elegant,  fevere  rather  than  pleafing, 
let  it  plead  by  way  of  defence  that, 
tho*  its  importance  may  be  great,  it  par- 
takes from  its  very  nature  (which  can- 
not be  changed)  more  of  the  deformed 
Gody  than  of  the  beaut ful  Goddefs. 


The  fubjed:  commences  in  the  man- 

The 


ner  following. 
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The  Vulgar  can  give  reafons  to  a  Ch.  I, 
certain  degree  ^^y',  and  can  examine  after 
a  manner,  the  reafons  given  them  by 
others. — ^And  what  is  this,  but  natural 
Logic  ?  If  therefore  thefe  Efforts  of 
theirs  have  an  Effed,  and  nothing  hap- 
pen without  a  Caiife,  this  Effedl  muft  of 
necefiity  be  derived  from  certain  Prin- 
ciples. 

The  Que  (lion  then  is.  What  thefe 
Trincipks  are ;  for  if  thefe  can  be  once 
investigated,  and  then  knowingly  ap- 
plied, we  {hall  be  enabled  to  do  by  Ru/e, 
what  others  do  by  Hazard  j  and  in  what 
we  do,  as  much  to  excell  the  uninftrutt- 


7:oyoVf  Kj  unroXoyud^on  Kj  aaTYiyooiiv  ly')(jnrd<Tiv.  Tuv 
fjXv  h  uTO aAwv  ol  y.i\)  ilyiYi  x.  t.  A.  Omnes  cnim  qua- 
dam  tenus  et  exquirere  et fuji'inere  rat'ionem^  et  defendere,  et 
accujare  aggrediuniur.  At  ex  impel  ltd  qUldem  multitudine 
alii  temer},  &c.  Jiijl.  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cop.  i.  See 
alfo  Vol.  the  firfl:  of  thefe  Works,  Treat! fe  the  thirds  in 
the  Notes,  p.  286. 

ed 


4 
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Ch.  I.    ^^  Reafoner,  as  a  difciplined  Boxer  fur- 
pafTes  an  untaught  Ruflic. 

Now  in  the  invefligatlon  of  thefe  Prin- 
ciples we  are  firft  taught  to  obferve,  that 
every  Science  (as  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Mufic,  Aftronomy)  may  be  refolved  into 
it's  Theorems  ;  every  Theorem  into  it's 
Syllogifms ;  every  Syllogifm  into  it's  Pro- 
pofitions  ',  and  every  Frotojition  into  cer- 
tain ^w/>/?,  or  fmgle  Terms, 

_  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fee,  that,  in  order  to  know  Science,  a 
man  mufl  know  firfl:  what  makes  a 
Theorem  ;  in  order  to  know  Theorems, 
he  mufl:  know  firfl:  what  makes  a  Syllo- 
gifm ;  in  order  to  know  Syllogifms,  he 
mufl:  know  firfl  what  makes  Propofitions ; 
and  to  acquire  a  general  Knowledge  of 
thefe,  he  mufl  firfl:  know  fimple  or  fingle 
Terms,  fince  it  is  out  of  thefe  that  Pro- 
pofitions are  all  of  them  compounded. 

And 
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And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where    Ch.  I. 
thefe  feveral  Refoluiions  end,   'tis  hence 
precifely  the  dilquifitlon  is  to  begin  fej. 

It 


(e)  There  is  an  elegant  Simile,  taken  from  Archi- 
tefture,  to  illuftrate  this  Speculation.  1  he  Quota- 
tion from  the  original  Author  ( Jmmonius )  may  be 
found  in  the  firft  Volume  of  thcfe  Treatifes,  p.  271. 
to  which  a  1  ranflation  is  there  fubjoined. 

Ammonius.,  after  he  has  produced  his  Similitude, 
applies  it  as  follows. 

ATToSii^eu)?  iiTTiTu,  Axx  i7rn^Y\  Yj  xttoSh^k;  (jVXXoyKT- 
fAog  Ifiv  i7ns-r[A.ovnicgy  a^-jvoclov  hthIlv  zjioi  t<st8  tow  //»j 
■zoQTi^QV  I'lTTOVTay  Tj  if  I  (TuAAoj/iCjaof '  Tov  Si  «7rAw5 
(ruXXoyKTixov  ssx  oiv  ]!AaOorjtx£u,  8  juaOcvrff,  t/  eV*  tc^o- 
rx(TH'  Xoyoi  pev  yotp  rivig  iKTiv  al  wporaceig'  tuv  Si 
TOJSTOju  Xoyu]/  (TvXXo'yrj  ifiv  a  truXXoJ'KrjM.o?'  w>-£  ccviv  th 
yjuiDxi  Tag  TzcoTocciig.,  dSuvxrov  fAX^iTv  tov  (Tv^J^oyia-- 
fA(jv'  Ix  yxp  TUTuv  trvyxiiToci'  aXX  aSl  mv  "tErooTao-tv, 
ccuvj  TUV  ovofxxTd)])  Xy  Tuu  prijj,xTUVy   Eg  wu  (TWifrixi  zsxg 

Xo\^.       TX     Si      QVOl^XTXy     V^     pVfAOilx     OiViV     TUV      OLTrXuV 

(Pmuv'  iKXfov  yxp  thtuv  (pu^^n  Ifi  (T'/jjtAauTtxJi .  An 
av  zraoTipov  ZTic\  tuv  airXuv  (puvuv  ilTTiTv.  ^EtiTXu^x 
hy  »  d'iu^ix  KflSTEA'/i^fj  X;   yiyvilxi    ruTo  T?ff   zr^x^tui 
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Ch.  L    It  muft  begin,   where  they  end,  that  is 
to  f^y,  from  fimple  Terms;   becaufe,  if 

it 


vuv  £v  TaT?  KxTrJooiXiq.  E(&'  »tw  zjsPi  ovo^oiaTWV,  >ty 
pri^xTUVf  j<y  -US poT XT Vjoq ^  h  ry  i^ipi  Ep^rivuxq'  ilrx 
■sjs^i  TH  aTTAWf  (r\jXXo[i(Ty.<s,  iv  toT^  -ST^OTi^oig  AvxXv- 
TtJto??'  ti6'  arw  tcrj^i  a.Tro^Bi^eu:;y  Iv  roTg  vfi^oig  Ava- 
AuTJXOK.    EuTauGa  »v  to  riX'^   tjjj  zrpx^cooqy   ovip   r,u 

cicy^vi  mg  S'Ew^ia? Jnd  thus  a/fo  the  Phi lofophe?'  does  : 

being  ■wHUji^  to  form  a  Demonjbation^  he  fays  to  hiinfelf 
J  am  willing  to  fpeak  concerning  Demonflration.  But^  in 
as  much  as  DemoJiJhation  is  a  Scientific  Syliogi/m,  it  is  i??i' 
pcfft'ole  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  it,  without  fiffi  faying 
what  is  a  Syllogijm  ;  nor  can  we  learn  what  is  firnply  a 
SyHogifm,  without  having  firji  learnt  what  is  a  Propofi- 
iion  ;  for  Propofnions  are  certain  Sentences  \  and  it  is  a 
CoUeSlion  of  fuch  Sentences  that  forms  a  Syllogifn  :  fo 
that  without  knowing  Propofnions,  it  is  impoffthle  to  learn 
what  is  a  Syllogifm.,  becaufe  it  is  out  of  thefe  that  a  Syllo- 
gifm  is  compounded.  Fa'lher  than  this^  it  is  impojfible  to 
.knew  a  Prcpoftiouy  without  inowifig  Nouns  and  Ferbs, 
out  of.  which  is  compofed  every  Species  of  Sentence  j  or  to 
know  Nouns  and  Verbs  without  knowing  Sounds  articulate^ 
or  fimple  IVords^  in  as  much  as  each  of  thefe  is  a  Sound 
articulate,  having  a  Meaning.  It  is  necejfary  therefore  in 
the  firjl  place  to  fay  fomething  concerning  fimple  Words. 

Here  then' ends  the  Theory,  and  it  is  this,  which  becomes, 
the  Beginning  cf  the  Pra^ice,  (tiiat  i?,  from  this  laft 
part  the  Theory  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.) 

FirJi 
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it  were  to  begin  fooner,  it  would  begin    Ch.  I. 
in  the  middle;   and  becaiife  if  the  Refo- 
lutions    did   not    flop  fomewhere,   there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  Subjed,  whence  the 
Difquidtion  is  to  begin  (I  mean  the  Con- 
templation of  Simple  'Terms)  'tis  obvious  it 
mufl  be  widely  different  from  the  feve- 
ral  Sabjecls  that  precede  it.  The  pre- 
ceding Subjedls,  fuch  as  Theorems,  Syl- 
logifms,  Proportions,  may   all   of  thern 

Firjl  therefore  (with  a  view  to  the  praclical  Part)  he 
clijprts  concerning fimple articulate  Sounds  in  /;ij Predica- 
ments '.after  thai,  concerning  Nokns  and  Verbs  ^  andProps- 
fuions,  in  his  Treat  if e  concerning  I  [\  T  E  K  P  R  E  T  A  T I O  N  :  thcn^ 
concerning  Syllogifrit  fimply  fo  called,  in  his  FIRST  Analy- 
tics :  and  finally  .^  concerning  Dcmsnflration,  in  his  laT- 
T  E  R  A  N  A  L  Y  T I C  s .  Jni  here  is  the  End  of  the  Pradiicey 
which  End  (as  we  have  fliewn  above)  was  the  Beginning 
of  the  Theory.     Amnion,  in  Pradic.  p.  i6.  ed.  8vo. 

We  have  made  this  large  Extradl  from  Ammonius^ 
not  only  as  it  fully  explains  the  Subjc6l  of  this  Trea- 
tife,  but  as  it  gives  a  concife,  and  yet  an  elegant  View 
of  that  celebrated  Work  of  Arijiotlc^  his  Org  anon, 
and  of  that  juft  and  accurate  Grdcr  in  which  its  feveral 
Parts  ftand  arranged. 

be 
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Ch.  I.  t>e  refohed,  becaufe  they  are  all  of  them 
compound :  But  Terms  cannot  be  refolved^ 
becaufe  they  2.vq  Jimple  ov  fingle.  The 
mort:  we  can  do,  as  their  Multitude  is 
large,  is  to  feek  after  fome  Method,  by 
which  they  may  be  clalTed  or  arranged; 
and  if  difftr:?it  Methods  of  Arrange- 
ment occur,  then  to  adopt  out  of  the  fe- 
veral  that,  which  appears  to  be  the  bejl. 

It  being  therefore  adjufted,  from  what 
SubjeSl  we  are  to  begin  (namely,  from 
Jimple  or  Jingle  Terms  J  and  after  what 
hhinner  we  are  to  begin  (namely,  by 
clajjingov  arranging  them)  a  farther  Quef- 
tion  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that 
is.  What  is  it,  that  thefe  Terms  repre^ 
fent  f 

There  feem  but  three  Claffes  poffible, 
and  thefe  three  are  either  Words — or 
Ideas — or  Things,  that  is  to  fay,  Lidi- 

'viduals. 

Now 
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Now  they  cannot  reprefent  merely  Ch.  T. 
Words,  for  then  the  Treatlfe  would  be 
Grammatical — nor  yet  merely  Ideasy  for 
then  the  Treatife  would  be  Metaphyfical 
— nor  yet  merely  Things  or  Individuals, 
for  then  the  Treatife  would  be  Phyfical. 

How  then  {hall  we  decide  ? — Shall  we 
deny  \\\2X  Jimple  Terms  reprefent  any  one 
of  thefe  ?  Or  fhall  we  rather  afTume 
the  contrary,  and  fay  they  reprefent  them 
ain — If  fo,  and  this  be,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear, the  more  plaujible  Hypothecs,  we 
may  affirm  of  Jimple  Terms  (the  Subject 
of  this  Inquiry)  that  they  are  Words 
reprefent ing  Things,  through  the  Medium 
of  our  Id£A3  ffj. 

That 


(f)  JmmoniuSy  in  his  excellent  Commentary  upon 
thefe  Predicaments  of  Arijloik,  informs  us  there  were 
different  Sentiments  of  different  Philofophers  as  to 
the  Subjedl,  concerning  which  thefe  Predicaments 
were  converfant.  Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodifeumy 
confined  them  wholly  to  JVords:  others,   as  Eujla- 

thins. 
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Ch.  I.  That  t/iis  in  fa 61  is  their  Charader, 
may  appear  from  the  many  Logical,  Me- 
tnphyjicali  and  Phyfical  Theorems,  and 
to  thefe  (as  Man  is  a  Part  of  Nature) 
we  may  add  alfo  Ethical  Speculations, 
which  are  occafionally  interfperfed  in  ths 
courfe  of  this  Inquiry  (gj. 

But 


thim,  wholly  to  Things  :  a  third  fet,  of  which  was  Por- 
phy?y,  wholly  to  our  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  Jmmonius  ap- 
pears to  have  fuppofed  that  they  all  erred,  and  that, 
not  {q  much  in  the  rcfpeclive  Subjects  they  adopted. 
as  in  the  reftritlion  or  limitation  to  one  Subjeft  only. 
For  this  reafon  he  immediately  fubjoins 

(pOi&iv  Cog  »T£  zrtoi  voriy.ocTuv  uovoov  Ifiv  cvtm  o  Xoy^'^ 
uTi  "atPi  ^uvuv  fjuovoov^  »Tf  zjtoi  ■srpxiy.xTuv  fjiovuv,  ctAA 

irtV   0    (TXOITO?    TUU     HOCTyJociuIV     ZTiCl      (piC'JOJV      &r,^OHVVT0u9 

ZTSxytMcciXf     Six    fxi<Tocv    vonfxxT-x:M But  thofe,  wha 

/peak  more  accurately^  of  which  number  lamblichus  is  one, 
fay  that  Arijhtle  difcowf  s  not  upon  Ideas  alone^  nor  upon 
JVords  alone,  nor  upon  Things  alone  ;  but  that  the  Scope 
crEsD  of  his  Categories,  is,  CONCERNING  WoRDS, 
SIGNIFYING  Things,  thro'  the  Medium  of 
OUR  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  Jmmon.  in  Pradicam, 
p.  14.  6.  ed.  8vo. 

(g)    Thus   Boethius Ncsc   qucque  nchis  de  decern 

Pradicanioiiis  infpeJlioj  (t  in  Phyficd  Jrijiotelii  DoSfrindi 

(t 
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But    to   return    to   our   fubjed:,    the    Ch.  I. 
Contemplation  of  Simple  Term^, 

As  they  appear  to  be  Words^  and  not 
only  Words,  but  Words  which  repre* 
fent  Takings  through  the  medium  of  our 
Ideast  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve  fomething  upon  the  feveral  Objects 


et  in  Moralii  Philofophia  Cognttione  perutilis  eft  *,  quod 
per  fingula  currentibus  magis  liquebit.  Boetb.  in  Cat, 
p.  113.  Edit.fol.  Bafil. 

Jmmonius  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  in   fuller  and 

more  general  terms -"Ot*  Si    p^^v:V*^ou  Irt  to  ^it- 

hioi^  tn  T«  TO  S'fw^tjJtxov  (piXo(ro(plx<;  f^ip'^y  f^  to 
uT^asTntei/,  iK  T'jiv  zj^oiiov[*ivu:v  J'nAou,  i'iTrtp  x^  t»)» 
UTToSei^iUy  riv  iiii^ixi*tv,  otvev  rm  «7rAwy  (pwi/wi*  «x  JfJ 
T'l'Mcat,   Xj    on  •STf^t   twi/  yiOivorriTuv   (TiaXar^^ai/ft,    lU 

a.  Tx  oiiTx  zxxvTx  Sixi^sTtxi that  the  Book   is  ufeful 

both  to  the  fpeculative  Part  of  Philofophy^  and  the  Pra£ii- 
caU  ii  evident  from  what  has  been  faid^  if  it  be  true 
both  that  Demonfiration^  as  we  have  Jheivn^  cannot  be 
known  without  fmple  Words  y  and  that  THE  Book  ALSO 

TREATS  CONCERNING  THOSE  COMMON  CHARAC- 
TERS OR  Attributes,  into  which  all  Beings 
ARE  DIVIDED.  Jmmon.  in  Preed.  p.  i6.  Edit.  Fc" 
net.     8vo. 

C  thus 
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Ch.  I.  thus  reprefented,  and  that  with  rcfpeCt 
both  to  their  Nature^  and  to  their  Mul- 
titude. 

As  to  their  Nature  (without  being  too 
philofophically  minute),  'tis  enough  to 
obferve,  that  fome  of  them  are  fenfible 
Objeds,  and  fome  of  them  are  intelli- 
gible— that  the  fenfible  are  perceived  by 
our  feveral  Senfes,  and  make  up  the 
'Tribe  of  external  Individuals — that  the 
intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own, 
and  arife  within  us,  when  the  Mind,  by 
marking  what  is  common  to  7nany  Indivi- 
duals,  forms  to  itlelf  ^  Species  -,  or,  when 
by  marking  what  is  common  to  mafiy  Spe- 
cies, it  forms  to  itfelf  a  Genus, 

Nor  are  thefe  mental  Produdions  the 
mere  efforts  of  Art,  the  ingenious  in- 
ventions of  Human  Sagacity,  but,  un- 
der the  original  guidance  of  pure  Na- 
ture, even  Children  in  their  early  days 
fpontaneoifly  fajhion    them,    and  fponta^ 

ncoufy. 
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fieoujly  refer  them  to  Individuals y  as  they    Ch.  I. 
occur,    faying   of  this  Individual,    'tis    a 
Horfe  j    of    another,    'tis    a  Dog  j    of  a 
third,  'tis  a  Sparrow  (h). 

If  from  the  "Nature  of  thefe  Objefls 
(which  we  have  now  fuppofed  to  be  ei- 
ther fen(ible  or  intelligible)  we  pafs  to 
their  Multitude y  we  fliall  find  the  Ge- 
nera to  be  fewer  than  the  Species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe 
many  Species  are  included  within  one 
Genus.  We  (hall  find  alfo  the  Species 
to  he  fewer  than  the  Individuals,  and 
that  by  parity  of  reafon,  becaufe  many 
Individuals  are  included  within  one  Spe- 
cies.    But  as  for  Individuals  themfelves. 


{h)  See  Hermes^  B.  III.  c  jv.  where  the  Doc- 
trine of  general  or  univerfal  Idcai  is  difcuft  more 
largely. 

See  alfo  the  'Eitrxy'^y^^  or  Introduction  of  Porphyry,' 
where  the  Subje£l  of  Genus  and  Species  is  treated  in 
a  perfpicuous  and  eafy  method.  This  Tra6l  is  ufually 
prefixt  to  AriJlotWs  Logic. 

C  a  thefe 
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Ch.  I.  thefe  we  fhall  find  to  be  truly  injinite  j 
and  not  only  infinite,  but  changing  every 
moment,  as  the  old  are  inceflantly  pe- 
ri(hing,  the  new  incefi^antly  arifing. 

Yet  'tis  thefe  that  compofe  that  Uni- 
verfcy  in  which  we  exift  ;  and  without 
knowing  fomething  of  thefe,  we  may  be 
confidered  as  living,  like  the  Cimme* 
rians,  in  Homer, 

Covered  with  miji  and  cloud. 

If,  therefore,  all  Science  be  fomething 
definite  2S\d,fieady  (for  without  this  cha- 
racter it  would  not  merit  the  name), 
how  can  it  poffibly  bear  relation  to  fuck 
a  Multitude  as  this,  a  multitude  in  cha- 
racter fo  truly  contrary  to  it's  own,  a 
multitude    every    where  fieeting,    every 

where  infinite  and  ijague  f     How  indeed 

>  ^ ^ 

*  Ohcrtr.  A.    1 5. 

ihould 
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fliould    the  jleeting  be  known  Jteadily  ;    Ch.  I. 
or  how  fhould  the  vague  and  infinite  (?) 
be  known  definitely  f 


(I)  InfiNITORUM  NULLA  COGNITIO  EST;  infi- 
nita  namque  animo  compnhendi  nequeunt ;  quod  autem  ra- 
tkne  mentis  circumdari  non  poteji^  nidlius  Scietitia  fine 
comluditur  :  quare  i^tiKiTOKUM  Scientia  nulla 
EST.     Boeth.  in  Prad.  p.  113.    Edit.  Baf. 

Such  was  the  doclrine  of  Bcethius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived, 
united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic  Philofophies. 
But  Arijiotk  himfelf  taught  the  fame  dodlrine  many 
centuries  before. 

Et  $r,  TO  fMV   otTrnooVf    i  airncov^    wyj/Ufov,    to    fxlv 

iCXTOC    TO    •SrA>l9^    71     jUEJ^fS©^     (XTTtlCOV,     CtyVUfOU     ZTCdOV 

Tj*  TO  Ji  KOiT  ii^<^  airtipov.,  ayjug-ou  ZJoiov  ti'  toov 
^S  a^^uv  UTTii^uv  itruv  yty  hoctoc.  tztAjjO^^  x^  xxt  il^i^, 
a$uvxTOV  elSivxi  tx  ejc  T^Tiay.    arw  y»'9  u^tyxi  to  cuvOf- 

TOV    VTroXxi/.QxVQf/,tV-^     OTXV     ii§U[XlV     lit     TiUUV     Xj     uTDO'Uif 

fftv.  y^fij^-  Pbyf-  1.  i.  p.  .  Edit.  Sylb.  If  therefore 
Infinite,  confidered  as  infinite^  be  unknowable, 
then  that  zvhich  is  infinite  in  iMuliitude  or  Magnitude  ts 
unknowable  as  to  Quantity,  and  that  which  is  infi- 
nite in  Form  is  unknowable  as  to  Quality.  But  the 
Principles  being  infinite  both  in  Multitude  and  in  ^la- 
Uty^  'tis  impofjtble  to  knoiv  the  Beings  derived  out  of  them. 
For  then  'tis  we  conceive  that  we  know  any  Being 
composite,  when  we  know  out  of  WHAT  ThingSy 
and  HOW  many  Things  it  is  compounded- 

C   \  As 


I\ 
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Ch.  I.  As  this  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  'tis 
for   this    reafon    that    Logic,   which    is 

juflly  called  the  Organ  [k)y  or  In- 
strument  of  the  Sciences^  has   for  it's 

jirfi  Employment  to  7'educe  Infinitude  -, 
and  this  it  does  by  efiablijlmig  certain  de- 

fijiitive  Arrangements,  or  Classes,  to 


(i)  The  Stoics  held  Logic  to  be  a  Part  of  Phllofo- 
phy  ;  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  more  than  an  Or- 
gan, or  Instrument  •,  Plato  held  it  to  be  both,  as 
well  a  Part  as  an  Organ.  His  Reafoning,  according 
to  Jmmonius  was,  as  follows.     Kx^xttso    yoc^  (^ricriv  o 

f/Xv  Tuv  ■crox'yfjt-iXTuv  acra,  opyxvov  Eft  Trig  (f>iAO(ro(p»af5 
cuHASiSa^o^fxiV/i  Si  To7g  Tjoa.yy.a.cri,  jw-£P©H  Eft  Trg  {^t- 
MiTG^iocg.  As  the  ^lart^  fays  he,  is  twofold^  one  that 
•which  meafures^  the  other  that  vukich  is  meafured  ;  and  as 
that,  zuhich  meafures^  is  the  Organ  of  Menjuration ; 
ihaty  -which  is  meafured,  the  Part  of  fame  whole  or  intire 
fluid:  in  like  Manner  olfo  Logic^  luhen  taken  apart  from 
things,  is  an  Oi  gan  cf  Philofophy  j  when  conyieSied  with 
them,   is  a  Part  of  Philofophy. 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories,  p.  8.  where  we 
niay  find  alfo  the  reafonings  both  of  the  Stoics  and 
the  Peripatetics^ 

fome 
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fome  of  which  all  F articular s  may  be  re-  Ch.  L 

ferred,  however  numerous,  however  di-  ' — "^^ 
verfified,   the  paft,  the  prefent,   the  fu- 
ture,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  return  to  Clajfing  and 
Arranging^  the  Procefs  already  fug- 
gefled  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there 
are  more  Methods  of  Arrangement  than 
one;  and,  if  more,  then,  from  among 
them,  which  method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

But  this  will  be  the  Subjed  of  the 
following  Chapter. 


C  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

A  Method  of  ArrdJigement  propofed — re- 
jeBed-i  ^^^d  why: — another  Method  pro- 
pofed— adopted,  and  why— General  Ke- 
marks — Flan  of  the  Whole^ 


NE  Method  of  Arrangement  is  as 
^E^-<v— J   \^  follow?. 


C\\   TT     (^^"^^  ivietnoa  oi   nrrang( 


The  Multitude  of  Ideas  treafured  up 
in  the  human  Mind,  and  which,  bear- 
ing reference  to  Things,  are  exprefTed  by 
Words,  may  be  arranged  and  circurnr 
fcribed  under  the  following  charadters. 
They  all  denote  either  Substance  or 
Attribute—- and  Subjlance  and  Attri- 
bute may  be  each  of  them  modified  un- 
^er  the  different  charaders  of  Univer- 
sal and  Particular,  as  beft  befits  the 
Purpofes  of  Reafoning  and  Science. 
Thus  Man  is  an  univerfal  Subfiance ;  Alex- 

ander. 
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finder,  a  particular  One  :  Valour,  an  unl-  Ch.  II. 
'uerfal  Attribute ;  the  Valour  of  Alexan-  ^"^^f^ 
der,  a  particular  One. 

And  hence  there  arifes  a  quadruple 
Arrangement  of  Terms  ;  an  Ar- 
rangement of  them  into  Substance 
UNIVERSAL,  and  Substance  parti- 
cular ;  into  Attribute  universal, 
and  Attribute  particular,  to  fome 
one  of  which  four  not  only  our  Words 
and  our  Ideas,  but  the  Innumerable 
Tribe  of  Individuals  may  all  of  them  be 
reduced  (a). 

A  large 


(^j  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  Arijlotlei  Predicaments^  before  he  comes  to  the  ac- 
tual enumeration  of  the  Predkatnents  themfelves. 

See  Arijlot.  Pradic.  p.  23.  Edit.  Sylb.  TZvovIuvtoc 
IMV  xaG    Xj-rroy-ny/iVti   x.  t.  A. 

^    The  Siagiritf,  in  giving  this  quadruple  Arrangement, 
explains  himfelf  not  by  Names,  but  by   Defcriptions. 

SubJIance    univerjal  he  defcribes,    as  follows xa9' 

jjTTOxn^fus  T»vo?  Xiyiron,  h  vVoxfi^atvu  1'  ihvi  tr* — 
Jitribute  particular,  |„   u7rox£»/A£i/w  /xty  Wi,    k*0'  vtto- 
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Ch.  II.  A  LARGE  'ReduBion  this,  yet  a  Rc- 
dudion  which  may  poffibly  lead  us  into 
another  Extreme,  by  rendering  that 
Multitude,  which  we  would  confine,  too 
limited,  too  abridged.  Suppofe,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  v/hether  this  Reduc- 
tion might  not  be  enlargedy  and  a  fe- 
cond  and  tnore  perfeSl  Method  than  the 
lad  be  ellablifhed. 

The  World,  as  we  fee,  is  filled  with 
various  Substances.  Each  of  thefe 
poiTefles  it's  proper  Attributes^  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  encompaffed  with  certain 


THii\i.vi\i  (?£  «(?£'jo\  Xiytrxi — Attribute  general,  v-xh  viro  - 
xiifAiVis  T£  XiyiTXi,  »,  Ij  vTToxuf^iv^  ifiv — Subjiances 
particular,    ari  ii>  U7ro)t£»jM,£va  Efjv,   ars  xaG'  u7ro>C£i^£VS 

TiVOf  A/j/£T«». 

Thofe,  who  would  fee  an  explanation  of  thofe  fc- 
veral  Defcriptions,  and  why  Arijiotle  prefers  them  to 
their  peculiar  Names,  may  coHfuIt  his  Greek  Com- 
mentator, Ammonius,  and  his  Latin  one,  Boethius, 
who  are  both  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the 
fubje(5t. 

Circum- 
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Clrciimfiantials,     Not  to  fpeak  of  intelli-   Ch.  11. 
gible  Subftances  (which  belong  rather  to 
Metctphyjics),  natural  Subflances    appear 
all  to  be  extended  I   nor   that  fimply,    but 
under  a  certain  external  Figure,  and  iti- 
ternal    Organization.     A    Lion    and    an 
Oak  agree,  as    they  are    both   extended; 
yet  have  they   each  a. Figure,  and  Orga- 
nization peculiar,     A   living  Lion   and  a 
brazen  Lion  may  have  xhtfame  external 
Fignre,  but  within  there  is  a  wide  Dif- 
ference from  the  pojfej/ion  of  Organization 
on  one  fide,   and  tlie  want  of  it  on  the 
other.    If  then  we  call  the  Attribute  of 
BjXtenfon    Quantity,    that   of   Figure 
and  Organization  Quality,  we  may  fet 
down   thefe  two  (I   mean   ^antity  and 
§luality')  as  the  two  great  ejfential  Attri- 
butes belonging  to  every  Subflance,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial. 

Again,  every  Subfance,    whether  na- 
tural or   artificial,   either  from    Will   or 
from  Appetite,  or,  where  thefe  are  want- 
ing* 
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Ch.  II.  ing,  from  fuch  lower  Caufes  as  it's  F/- 
gure  or  mere  ^lantity,  has  (In  an  en- 
larged ufe  of  the  Words)  a  Power  to 
aci.  Thus  'tis  through  WilU  that  Men 
iludy  ;  through  Appetite^  that  Brutes  eat ; 
through  its  "Figure,  that  the  Clock  goes  ', 
and  through  its  ^lantity,  that  the  Stone 
defcends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  capa- 
ble of  aBingy  but  alfo  of  being  aBed 
upon,  and  that  too  each  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  its  refpedtive  Character.  The 
Mind  is  adled  upon  by  Truth,  the  Ap- 
petite by  Tleafure,  the  Clock  by  a  Spring, 
and  the  Stone  by  Gravitation.  Thus 
then,  befides  ^antity  and  ^ality,  we 
have  found  two  other  Attributes,  com- 
mon to  all  Subfiances,  and  thefe  are  Ac- 
tion and  Passion. 

Again,  it  often  happens  when  Sub- 
fiances  are  not  prefent  to  us,  that  we  are 
defirous  to  know,  luhen  and  where  they 
exifted.  When,  we  afk,  lived  Homer  ? 
MHiere,  we  alk,  flood  the  antient  Mem- 
phis F 
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phis  f — In  the  anfwer  to  thefe  Queftlons  Ch.  11. 
we  learn  the  Time  and  Place,  which  cir^  «-*v*i^ 
cumjcribed  the  exiftence  of  thefe  Beings. 
Now  as  all  fenfible  Subftances  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  after  thefe  manners,  hence 
we  may  confider  the  When,  and  the 
Where,  as  two  Circuinjiantials,  that  in- 
feparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have 
we  added  two  more  Attributes  to  the 
number  already  eftablifhed. 

Farther  ftill,in  contemplating ic^/^^r^ 
things  exift,  we  are  often  led  to  confider 
their  Fofitiouy  and  that  more  efpecially 
in  living  Subftances  pofleffing  the  Power 
of  Self-Motion.  There  is  a  manifeft 
difference  between  reclining  and  fitting  i 
between  Jitting  and  Jlanding ;  and  there 
are  other  Circumftances  oi  Pojition,  which 
extend  to  all  Subftances  whatever.  And 
thus  muft  Position  or  Situation  be 
fubjoined  as  another  diiferent  Attri- 
bute, 

Add 
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Ch.  II.  Add  to  this,  when  Sub/iances  are  fu^ 
^""^"^  perinduced  upon  Subftances,  we  confider 
them  under  the  charadter  of  Cloathing  or 
Habit.  Thus  in  the  ftri(ft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  the  Glove,  covering  our  hand, 
the  Shoe  our  foot,  the  Coat  our  Body, 
are  fo  many  Species  of  Habit.  By  a 
more  dijiant  Analogy  the  Corn  may  be 
faid  to  cloath  the  fields,  the  Woods  to 
cloafh  the  Mountains  i  and  by  an  Ana- 
logy ftill  more  remote  than  that,  the 
Sciences  and  Virtues  to  be  Habits,  that 
cloath  the  Mind, 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-exi/i^ 
ing  Subftances  and  Attributes,  there  are 
many  li^hofe  very  Exijience  infers  the  Ex^ 
ijience  of  fome  other.  Thus  in  Subftances, 
the  Exiftence  of  Son  infers  that  of  Fa- 
ther ;  of  Servant,  that  of  Ma/ler  :  in 
^/antity,  the  Exiftence  of  greater  in- 
fers that  of  lefs  -,  in  Pq/ition,  above  infers 
below ;  and  in  the  time  When,  fubfequenf 

has 
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has  a   necelTary  reCptO:    to  prior,     'Tis   Ch.  II. 
vs'hen  we  view  things  in  thefe  mutual De^     «-'v^»«* 

pendencies,  in  thefe  reciprocal  Inferences, 
that  we  difcover  another  Attribute,  the 
j^t tribute  of  Relation. 

And  thus  inftead  of  confining  our= 
felves  to  the  fimple  Divilion  of  Sub- 
stance and  Attribute,  we  have  di- 
vided Attribute  itfelf  into  nine  di- 
ilind:  forts  ;  fome  of  which  we  have 
confidered  as  ejfentialt  others  as  circum- 
Jlantialy  and  thus  made  upon  the  whole 
(by  Jetting  Subjiance  at  their  Head  J  ten 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  UNIVERSAL  Ge- 

NERA,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Gr^-fi' 
name,  Categorics  j  with  reference  to 
their  Latin  name.  Predicaments  ;  and 
flyled  in  the  Title  of  this  Work,  Philo- 
sophical Arrangements  [b).     When 

enume- 


(b)  The  Antlents  gave  to  thefe  Arrangements 
different  Names,  and  made  alfo  the  Number  of  them 
diilerent.     Some,  as   Archytas^    called    them   xassAi; 
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Ghi  11.   enumerated  (<:),  their  feveral  Names  ivd 
iti  order,  as  they  follow  :   Substance^ 

QUA^ 


>^c[qi,  imiverfal  Denominations ;  others,  as  ^intilian, 
Elementa,  Elements ;  others,  as  Ari/iotle,  (^-fi^xroi 
xctxTyo^ixi;^  Figures^  or  Forms  of  PrEdication  ;  Karr- 
yo^loLi^  Pradicaments  ;  y'vin  yivnKaroiTXf  the  moft  ge- 
neral or  comprehenjive  Genera^  tx  zj'outx  yivv\,  the  pri- 
mary Genera.  They  differed  alfo  as  to  their  Number, 
Some  made  them  two,  SubjeSJ  and  Jccident,  or  (which 
is  the  fame)  Suhjiance  and  Attribute  ^  others  made 
them  three^  dividing  Accidents  into  the  inherent  and 
circumjlantial ;  the  Stoics  held  them  to  be  four,  vtto- 
nnfMivx,  TSJoiXy  wxq  i^ovTXi  Xj  Zupog  Ti  wwf  iVovra, 
Subje^s,  things  dijii7:guiJ]oed  by  ^alitieSy  di/iinguijhed  by 
being  peculiarly  circumjlanced  within  them/elves^  dijlitf 
guijhedby  being  fo  uith  reference  to  fomething  elfe -^  Plato 
faid  they  w&xcfive^  a(7»«,  txutq-y,;,  Irj^oTJif,  Kii/r.a-ii 
ycf  racKs  Subjiance,  Identity,  Diverfity,  Motion,  ^(fi '■> 
others  made  y}y^«  ;  laftly,  ihe  Pythagoreans  znd  Peri- 
patetics, maintained  the  Number  ufually  adopted,  that 
is  to  fay>  thofe  ten,  which  make  the  Subject  of  this 
Treatife. 

See  Ari/iot.  Pradic.  p.  24,  et  Metaphyf.  p.  7^,  iO(j, 
IC4>  &c<  Edit.  Sylhurg.  ^iintil.  I  iii.  c.  6.  Ammon. 
in  Pradicam.  p.  16,  17,  &c.  Edit.  Venet.  8vo  1545. 
Simpiic.  in  Pradicam.  p.  16.  V.  Edit.  Baftl.  Pol. 
1551. 

As  PFords,  by  fignifying  Things,  through  the  Me- 
dium of  our  Ideas,  are  effential  to  Logic^  and  are  the 

Mate- 
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Quality, Quantity, Relation,  Ac-  Ch.  II. 
TioN,  Passion,  When,  Where,   Posi- 
tion, and  Habit. 

As  each  of  thefe  ten  Predicaments  has 
it's  fubordinate  diftindiions,  the  Bafis  of 
our  Knowlege  will  be  now  fo  amply 
widefiedy  that  we  fhall  find  Space  fuffi- 
cient,  on  which  to  build,  be  our  Plan 
diverfified,  and  extenfivc,   as  it  may. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter 
without  obferving,  that  the  dodrine  of 
thefe  Categories,  thefe  Predica- 
ments,   thefe  Primary    Genera,    or 

Materials  of  every  Propofition,  the  prefentWork  may- 
be called  Logical.  But  as  the  Speculations  extend  to 
Phyfics,  to  EtLicSf  and  even  to  the  Fir/i  Philofophy^ 
they  become  for  that  reafon  fomething  more  than  Logi- 
cal-, and  have  been  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their 
comprehenfive  Charadter,  not  Logical^  but  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements. 

(f)  Twy  x9iTfi4  ixrje[x{xu  (7U[ji.7rXoii7iv  Xcfofxivuv,  ix.x- 
fov  r,roi  }i(rixv  (mfjixivn,  h  zs^ocrov,  ^  uoiov,  ri  zjoog  tj,  « 
TsUf  n  ZTOTif  n  KiTa-^^xi,  ri  tp^fji/,  ^  zixoiiTv,  ■/)  z^^x^hv. 
Jript.  Prad.  p.  24.  Edit.  Sylb.  The  pafTage  needs 
no  other  tranflation,  than  what  appears  in  the  Text. 

D  Philo- 
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Ch.  11.  Philosophical  Arrangements,  Is  a 
^-^^^  valuable,  a  copious,  and  a  fublime  T/ie^ 
ory-y  a  Theory t  which,  when  well  under- 
fliood,  leads  by  Analogy  from  things  fen- 
Jible  to  things  intelligible ;  from  EffeB  to 
Caufe  ',  from  that  which  is  pajjivey  un" 
intelligent,  zndifubordinatey  to  that  which 
is  aBivey  intelligent,  and  fupreme  ;  a  Tlie^- 
cry,  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  iludy 
every  thing  elfe  with  advantage,  but 
makes  us  knowing  withal  in  one  refpe(5t, 
where  particular  ftudies  are  fure  to  fail ; 
knowing  in  the  relative  value  of  things, 
when  compared  one  to  another  ;  and  mo- 
deft,  of  courfe,  in  the  eftimate  of  our 
own  accomplifhments  *. 

This  is  in  fa(5l  the  necejfary  confe- 
quence  of  being  fhewn  tQ  what  Portion 
of  Being  every  Art  or  Science  belongs,  and 
how  limited  that  Portion,  when  compared 
to  what  remains.     The  want  of  this  ge~ 

•  See  the  laft  Chapter  of  this  Treatife,  p.  462,  463. 

neral 
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keral  knowlege  leads    to  an    efFe<5t   the  Ch.  IL 
very  reverfe;  fo  that  men,   who  poflefs 
it  not,  though  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
Jingle  Art  or  a  Jingle  Science,  are  too  of- 
ten carried  by  fuch  partial  Knowlege  to 
a  blameable  Arrogance,  as  if  the  rejl  of 
Enankind   were   bufied  in  purjiiits  of  no 
value y  and  tlmnfelves  the  monopolizers  of 
Wifdom  and  of  Truth. — But   this   by  the 
way. 

The  diJiinSi  difcufllon  of  each  one  of 
thefe  Categories,  Predicaments,  Arrange- 
ments, or  Genera,  will  become  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  following  Chapters  -,  which 
difcuffion,  joined  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready premifed,  as  well  as  to  fuch  future 
inquiries,  as  fliall  naturally  arife  in  con- 
fequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  of- 
fer upon  this  interejiingjuhjecl  fdj. 

As 


(d)  Ihe  Greek   Logicians  divided  their    fpecula- 
tions  on  this  fubje6t  into  three   T(A-ny,xT<x,    ©r  Sec- 
tions, <:allir,g  the  firft  Seclion,  to  zxoo  twv  xxmyopiu-jl 
D   2  the 
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Ch.  II.  As  for  Propositions,  which  have 
for  their  materials  the  fitnple  Termsy  here 
enumerated  5  and  for  Syllogisms,  which 
have  for  their  materials  the  fever al  Spe- 
cies of  Propofitions  ;  both  thefe  naturally 
mdkt  fubfequent  and  diflinci  Parts  of  Lo- 
gic, and  mull  therefore  be  configned  to 
fome  future  Speculation. 

If   we  go  •  back  farther,  and  recur  to 
Theoref?Js  of  Science,  or  to  Sciences  them- 

the  fecond,  to  'CTEft  aurwv  xxTn'yo^iwj  ;   the  third,  to 
jM,fT«  T«$  Kxivyo^iag.     Ammon,  inPreedlc.  p.  146. 

The  Latins^  adhering  to  the  fame  Divifion,  coined 
new  names,  Anti-pradicamenia^  or  Pi-ts-pripdicaTJiajta  ; 
Preedican.enia  ;  and  Poji-pr^tiicamenta.  Sanderfon,  p. 
22,  51,  55.     Edit   Oxon.  lb  J  2. 

In  the  prefent  Work,  the  firff  Se<^ion  begins  from 
Chapter  the  firfl: ;  the  fecond  Setlion,  from  Chapter 
the  third  J  the  third  Seclion,  from  Chapter  the  fif- 
teenth. Of  thefe  Seftions,  the  fecond  (which  dif- 
cufles  the  Predicaments,  or  Philofophical  Arrange- 
ments) makes  the  real  and  pffential  part  of  the  Specu- 
lation :  the  firfl  and  third  Sedlions  are  onXyfubfervient 
to  it ;   the  firft  to  prepare,  the  third  to  explain. 

felves. 
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felves,  thefe  will  be  found  not  properly  Ch.  II. 
Parts  of  Logic,  but  works  of  a  different 
and  higher  charadler  -,  works,  where  Lo- 
gic ferves  the  Philofopher  for  an  InJlrU' 
ment  or  Organ,  as  the  Chizzel  ferves  the 
Statuary,  the  Pencil  ferves  the  Painter. 

At  prefent  we  are  to  proceed   to  the 
Speculation  concerning  Substance, 


D  7  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Concerning  Substance  natural — how  cou - 
tinued,  or  carried  on — Principles  of  this 
Continuation^  two — increafed  to  three 
'-—reduced  again  to  two — thefe  laft  two. 
Form  and  a  SubjeSl,  or  rather  Form  and 
Matter. 

Ch.III.  '  I  ^^  explain  how  natural  Substance^ 
Ji  originally  began,  is  a  talk  too  ar- 
duous for  unafliiled  Philcfophy.  But  to 
inquire  after  v/hat  nianner,  when  once 
begun,  they  have  been  continued,  is  a 
work  better  fuited  to  Human  abilities ; 
becaufe  to  a  portion  of  this  Continuity 
\ve  are  perfonally  prefent,  nay  within  it 
we  ourfelves  are  all  included,  as  fo  many 
parts. 

Now   as    to    the    manner,    in    which 
fubfifls    the   Continuity   of  natural  Sub- 
fiances, 
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fiances,  and  as  to  the  Caufes  {a)  by  Ch.IIT. 
which  that  Continuity  is  maintained  ; 
there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima- 
gines every  Birth,  every  recent  Produc- 
tion, that  daily  happens  in  the  Univerfe, 
to  be  an  abfolutely  freili  Creation  ;  a 
realizing  of  Non-entity ;  an  Evocation 
(if  it  may  be  fo  defcribed)  of  fomething 


Ca)  The  Dodlrine  of  Caufes^  and  their  different 
Species,  is  treated  at  large  in  the  firfl:  volume  of  thefe 
Mifcellanies,  through  the  whole  Treatife  upon  Jrt, 
and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined  to  the  fame,  particularly 
page  280. 

The  Author  defires  to  inform  his  Readers,  that  in 
the  fubfequent  difquifitions  he  hath  not  confined  him- 
felf  merely  to  Logic,  but  has  interfperfed  many  Spe- 
culations of  difFerent  kinds  ;  a£ling  in  this  view  differ- 
ently from  the  Model  fet  him  by  the  Stagirite.  The 
Stagirite  left  no  Part  of  Philofophy  unexplored,  and 
of  courfe  had  Jeparate  and  diftinSl  Treatifes  for 
Logic,  Phyfics,  and  the  many  other  Branches  of  Sci- 
£nce,  as  well  the  practical,  as  the  fpeculative.  Not 
fo  the  Author  of  this  Treatife  :  he  by  no  means  pre- 
tends to  emulate  the  comprehenfive  variety  of  that 
fublime  and  acute  Genius,  Vv-hofe  writings  made  him 
for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  the  admiration  of 
Grecians^  Romans^  Arahiam  Jevus^  and  Cbrijiia?js. 
Such  efteem  could  not  have  been  the  effeft  either  of 
Fafliion,  or  of  Chance. 

D  4  out 
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Ch.III.  out  of  nothing. — What  then  is  it  ?— ^ 
'Tis  a  Change  or  Mutation  out  of  Some- 
thing,  which  was  before.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  to  inquire  how  natural 
Subilances  are  continuedy  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  Principles  of  Mutation  or 
Change, 


First,  then,  let  us  obferve,  what  is  in 
fa<5l  mcft  obvious,  that  there  can  be  no 
Mutation  or  Change,  were  every  thing 
to  remain  preciicly  one  and  x\\q  fame  -, 
hot  and  cold,  precifely  as  they  are,  one 
Lot,  the  other  cold  3  fo  likewife  crooked 
and  llrait  ;  black  and  white,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  Mutation  or  Change  is 
froin   one   thing  into   another  (^),  from 

(b)  Thus  Ar'ijhtle — Ilacra  [xtTO(.Qo?^vi  ejii/  'm  tju;^ 
a;  Ti.  He  then  fubjoins  the  Etymck^y  of  the  word 
p£Ta»sAr^,  to  confirm  his  do£trine  — ^^i^Aor  yxo  j^ 
T-6itoy.x.  MET  AAAO  yotp  tj,  x,  to  ^iv  wpotipov 
Jv)Aor,   TO  S   hfi^ov.     Even  the  Name   (fays  he)  Jhtnvs 

it  ;  for  'tis  SOMETHING  AFTFR   SOMETHING  ELSE  ; 

i}nd  07ie  of  thefe  things  denotes  prior,  the  other  denotes  fub' 
Jequent.     Phyfic.  lib.  v.  c.  I.  p.  95.     Edit.  Sylb. 

hot 
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hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold  into  hot  5  Ch.III, 
from  ftrait  into  crooked,  or  from  crooked 
into  ilrait  i  and  fo  in  other  inftances.  It 
follows  hence,  that  the  Principles  of  Mu- 
tation or  Change  are  neceffarily  Two  ; 
one,  a  Principle,  out  of  which  ;  the 
other,  a  Principle  into  which. 

Again,  thefe  two  Principles  are  not 
merely  cafual  and  temerarious  (<:).  Hot 
changes  not  into  Crooked,  but  into 
Cold ;  Crooked  not  into  Cold,  but  into 
Strait;   White  not  into  Moift,   but  into 


(c)  Thus  the  fame  Author —  A7rauT6cv  tuv  ovtcov  s- 
oiv  «T£  Tffomv  iirt'(pux£u,  an    zroct^iiv    to    tuvou  utto  t» 

Tv^cvTig,  JJ't  ytyjuon  ormv  l^  otouSv ocXKa   Afu- 

Kou  y.i\)  yiyvilxi  i^  J  Afuxs,  x)  T8t«  ix.  Ik  •zirai'ToV, 
«AA.  IK  [j.iXa,v^  »  Twu  |M.fTa^u,  jtj  (ahctixov  k,  t.  A. 
UniverfaUy  with  regard  to  all  Beings  whatever^  no  one 
Being  is  formed  by  Natun.  either  to  a5i  upon  any  other  indif- 
ferently^ or  to  be  ailed  upon  indifferently  ;  7ior  is  any  thing 
produced  or  generated  [indifcriminately]  out  of  any  thing 
— but  white  is  generated  or  produced  out  of  fomething  Not 
white  ;  and  this,  not  every  thing  that  may  be  fo  called,  but 
either  out  of  Black,  or  fome  of  the  intermediate  Colours, 
fhe  fume  holds  as  to  the  produSiion  of  zvhat  is  Muficaly 
§cc.     Ar'fh  Phyf  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  14.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Black  5 
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Ch.III.  Black  -,  Moift  not  into  Black,  but  into 
Dry.  The  fame  holds  in  other  inftances 
more  {d)  complicated.  The  becoming  a 
Statue  is  a  Change  from  indefinite  Con- 
figuration into  defimte ;  the  becoming  a 
Palace,  a  Change  from  Difperlion  into 
Combination,  from  Diforder  into  Order. 
Already  the  Principles,  which  we  in- 
veftigate,  have  appeared  to  be  Two ; 
and  now  it  further  appears  that  they 
muft  be  Contraries  [e)  or  Opposites. 


(d)  Kai  ra  jm.*i  aTrkot  tuv  owtwv,  uXXtx  o-uDSfra, 
XXTX  Tov  avTov  i'Xii  7^0'yov — riTi  ya^  oima  yivirai  Ik 
tH  fjt.ri   (TuntfurOaJ,    dxXa  Sir.priO-^xt  TuSl  uSi'     xj  o  dv- 

iKXfoy  Turuiv  tcc  f/,h  Ta^»?»  Ta  SI  cuv&firtf  Tig  tg-iv. 
Beings  too,  which  are  not  fimple,  but  compofite,  admit 
the  fame  rea fining — -for  the  Hoiife  is  formed  from  certain 
Jvlaterials,  which  are  not  previoufJy  fo  compounded  ("as  to 
make  a  Houfe],  but  which  Uefeparate  ;  and  the  Statue, 
and  every  one  of  thofe  things,  which  have  Figure  given 
iheWy  are  formed  out  of  fomcthing,  which  wants  that  Fi- 
gure ;  and  each  ProduSiion  has  a  different  Name,  fime^ 
times  *tis  Order,  fometimes  '//i  C  o  m  p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n  .  Arifi. 
Phpf  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  14,  15. 

(e)  See  the  fame  Author  in  the  fame  Treatife,  p. 
SI,  12,  &c.     See  alfo  the  Quotation  in  the  Text 

from 
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Authority  is  not  wanting  to  coun-  Ch.III. 
tenance  this  lafl:  pufition.  The  Scrip- 
ture [f)  tells  us,  that  the  Earth  in  the 
beginning  was  without  form,  and  void, 
and  darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
After  this  it  became  enlightened^  as  well 
as  replenijhed  •■,  repleni(hed  with  various 
Forms  both  Vegetable  and  Animal  ;  en- 
lightened by  the  fublime  Command  of, 
Let  there  be  Light,  and  there 
WAS  Light.  In  the  whole  of  this  Pro- 
grefs  we  may  remark  Contrariety  ; 
Formlefs  oppofed  to  Form ;  Void  to  Re- 
plenifie-d ',  and  Darknefs  to  Lights 

Among  the  ancient  Philofopher?,  fome 
held  the  Principles  of  things  to  be  hot 
and  cold  ;  others,  to  be  moift  and  dry  ; 
pthers,  to  be  denfe  and  rare  ;  others,  in  a 

from  Scripture,   which  immediately  follows,  as  well 
as  the  fubfequent  Notes. 

(f)  Genefis,  chap.  i. 

more 
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Ch.Iir.  more  abftraded  way,  to  be  Excefs  and 
Defedt ;  Even  and  Odd  3  Friendihip  and 
Strife.  Among  the  moderns,  we  know 
the  ftrefs  laid  on  Ad:ion  and  Re-a<5lion  ; 
Attradion  and  Repuliion  -,  Expaniion 
and  Condenfation  ;  Centripetal  and  Cen- 
trifugal :  to  which  may  be  added  thofe 
two  Principles  held  by  many  Ancients 
as  well  as  Moderns,  the  Principles  of 
Atoms  and  a  Void  (g),  which  two  ftand 
oppofed  nearly  as  Being  and  No?!- 
being. 

We  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  pafTage 
from  a  Treatife  of  ancient  date,  becaufe 
in  it  the  Force  of  Contraries  is  exem- 
plified with  elegance. 


(g)  Democritus,  fays  Jrijloile,  holds  the  Solid 
and  the  Void,  to'  i-i^iov  xj  xevov,  to  be  Principles, 
wu  TO  f/Xv  0)5  ov,  TO  ^  uq  ax  oM  ihoci  (pYiTi,  of  which  he 
fays  the  one  is  the  fame  as  Being,  the  other  the  fame  as 
Non-being.  See  Arifi,  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  13.  See 
alfo  c.  4.  p.  II.  where  the  other  Contraries  are  ex- 
plained at  large. 

**  Some 
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*'  Some  (fays  an  ancient  Author)  (//)  Ch.IIL 
"  have  wondered  how  the  World y  if  it  he 
*'  compofed,  as  it  appears,  out  of  con- 
**  TRARY  Principles  fthe  Dry^  the 
*'  Moijiy  the  Cold,  and  the  Hot)  has  not 
^^  for  ages  ago  been  ruined  and  dejiroyed, 
**  As  if  indeed  7nen  fiould  wonder  how  a 
*'  City  could  fuhfifii  compofed  (as  it  is)  out 

(h)  See  the  Treatife  Ili^)  Koiry.H  —  It  is  given  to 
Ar'iflotle^  and  always  makes  a  part  of  his  Works  ;  but 
although  it  be  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  truly  fub- 
lime,  both  in  language  and  fentiment,  yet  fomc 
have  thought  it  of  a  later  period,  and  not  written  in 
the  clofe  manner  and  ftyle  of  Arijiotle.  A  Tranfla- 
tion  of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  Philofopher 
Jpulciusy  befides  other  Tranflations  more  modern. 
The  Traft  itfelf  ftands  the  fifth  in  the  volume  of 
Ari/Jotle'i  Phyfical  Pieces,  according  to  Sylburglus's 
edition,  and  the  paflage  here  tranflated  may  be 
found,  cap.  5.  page  12.  of  that  edition,  beginning  at 
the  Words,  Kaj'  toj  yi  ti?  sOaujOcacs  tew?  "sroif  u  hi. 
Tuv  ivoiVTiuv  X.  T.  A.  In  Jpuleius  the  words  are,  Et 
qulbufdam  m'lrum  v'lderi  folet,  quod,  cum  ex  dlverjis, 
&c.  p.  731.     Edit.  inUjum  Delphini.     Quarto. 

See  Fabrir'ius^s  Biblioth.  Grac.  T.  ii.  p.  127,  where 
the  learned  Author,  with  his  ufual  labour  and  accu- 
racy, has  collecled  all  the  fentiments  both  of  Antients 
and  Moderns  on  this  valuable  work. 

"  of 
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Ch.III.  "  ^f  contrary  Tribes  (1  mean  the  Poor 
**  and  the  Opulent,  the  Toung  and  the 
**  Aged,  the  Weak  and  the  Strongs  the 
*'  Gcod  and  the  Bad  J,  and  he  ignorant  that 
"  this  of  all  things  is  mojl  admirable  in 
^*  Political  Concord ;  1  mean,  that  by  ad- 
"  mitting  every  Nature  and  every  Fortune^ 
*'  it  forms  out  ^  many  difpoftions  one 
•*  difpofition  ;  and  out  of  Dijfimilar  ones,  a 
*'  Similar.     Perhaps  alfo  Nature  herfelf 

*  *  has  an  affeBion  for  Con  t  R  a  R  i  e  s,  and 
"  choofes  out  of  tlufe  to  form  the  Cojifo- 
"  nant,  and  not  out  of  things  fimilar  ;  fo 
**  that  in  the  fame  ma?iner  as  fie  afjociated 
**  the  Male  to  the  Female,  and  not  each  to 
**  it's  own  Sex,  did  fie  eftablifi  through 
**  Contraries,  and  not  Similars,  tJie  firjl 
**  and  original  Concord.  Art  too,  in  imi- 
**  tation  of  Nature,  appears  to  do  the  fame. 
**  Thus  Pai'nting,  by  blending  the  Natures 
**  of  things  white  and  black,  pale  and  red, 
*'  produces  Repreffitations  confonant  to 
*'  their  originals.     Thus  Mii/ic,  by  mixing 

*  *  together  Sounds  that  are  fiiai'p  and  flat, 

**  that 
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"*  that  are  long  and  jldort^  out  of  different  Ch.IIL 

**  voices  produces    one    Harmony.      Thus 

**  Grammar i  by  forming  a  mixture  out  of 

•*  Vowels  and  Mutes,  through   thefe  hath 

**  efiabltjloed  the  whole  of  it's  Art,     And 

**  this  is   what  appears  to  have  been  the 

♦*  meaning  of  that  obfcure  Philofopher  He- 

**  raclitus.    Ton  are^fays  he^  to  co'nneSi  the 

**  FerfeSi  and  the   ImperfeB,  the  Agree- 

**  ing  and  the  Difagreeingy   the  Confonant 

•*  and  the  Diffonant  ;  and  out  of   all 

**  THINGS,     ONE  ;      AND     OUT     OF     ONE^ 
**  ALL    THINGS." 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  Author,  with 
regard  to  whofe  docSrine,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  many  others  already  mentioned, 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever 
may  have  caufed  fuch  an  Unanimity  of 
opinion,  whether  it  were  that  men 
adopted  it  from  one  another  by  a  fort  of 
Tradition,  or  were  infenfibly  led  to  it 
by  the  latent  force  of  Truth ;  all  Philo- 
fophers,  of  all  ages,  appear  to  have  fa- 
'  voured 
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Ch.III.  voured  Contrariety,  and  given  their 
^   ' "    '  fznOiion  to  the  Kypothefis,    that  Prin- 
ciples ARE  Contraries  (/). 

But  farther  ftill  — '7/V  mpojfihle  for 
Contrarieties  to  co-exiji,  in  the  fame  place, 
at  the  fame  infant,  *Tis  impoflible,  for 
example,  that  in  the  fame  place  and  in- 
ilant  fhould  co-exift  Cold  and  Hot  ; 
Crooked  and  Strait  ^  Difperfion  and  Com- 
bination ;  Diforder  and  Order.  As  there- 
fore the  Principles  of  Change  are  Con- 
traries, and  Contraries  cannot  co-exif,  it 
follows  that  one  Pri?iciple  mufl  neceffa- 
rily  depart,  as  the  other  accedes.  Thus 
in  the  Mutation  out  of  Diforder  into 
Order,  when  the  Principle  into  which^ 

(/)  UavTfs  yxp  T«  g'Oiyri'ix  y^  rxg  vtt  ocuruv  xa- 
7\.\i^ivxq  do'^a.;,  xxtVf^  avs'j  Xoya  TiQ^yrf?,  Ojotujf  ra- 
vavTj'a  Xiy^iiTiv,  ucTrfo  Xjtt  a.\irr,i;  ^r,q  aKr^iluq  avafna- 
c^t^eg.  For  all  Philofophers  hold  the  Elements  and 
ihofe  other  Caufes^  which  they  call  PRINCIPLES  (though 
they  fuppcfe  them  without  giving  a  reafon)  to  be  CoN"- 
TR  ARIES,  compelled  as  it  were  to  do  fo  by  Truth  iff  elf- 
Jrijlot.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c-  5.  p.  15. 

that 
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that  is  Order,  accedes,  the  Principle  out    Ch.III. 
OF    WHICH,    that   is    Diforder,    departs. 
The  fame  happens  in  all  other  inflax^^es. 

A  QUESTION  then  arifes.  If  one  of 
them  neceflarily  depart,  as  Toon  as  the 
other  accedes,  how  can  Nature  pof- 
iibly  maintain  the  Continuity  of  her  Pro- 
dudions  ?  To  depart,  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  fort  of  Annihilation,  or  Death  ;  to  ac- 
cede, is  to  pafs  into  Being,  a  fort  of  Pro- 
duction or  Birth.  They  cannot  co-exift, 
becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  incompa- 
tible (k) ;  fo  that  upon  this  Hypothefis 

there 


{k)   To  /uri  soii^])  Juo  (xouov^  f'p^ft  tjvx  Xcyo-j'    o-tto- 

f  \»/  -C  /  V  '1 

iiv  zripvacj,  rt  ocvrn  Tr.n  Tzvxvirrdx'  Ofxoiug  i\  Xj  aAAjj 
o'nrQix^J^v  iixjliorr,g.  That  we  fnould  not  make  Two 
Principles  only,  has  fame  appearance  of  reafon  :  for  a 
man  may  well  doubt,  h:tu  Denfily  Jhauld  be  formed  by 
nature  to  make  Rarity,  or  this  iaji,  Denfty  ;  and  fo  :n 
Hie  manner  with  rcfpeSl  to  any  other  Contrariety  ivhat- 
ever.     Arifl.  Phyf  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  i6. 

SimpUcius  well  obfcrves — to  ^.h  yxo  zjotav  ii;  uro- 
/  -       \    ,,>     ,     -1  /       1       t        ,  \   ,         / 

E  -That 
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Ch.III.  there   can   be    ?20    Continuity    at    all,   but 
"^  every  new  Produtflion  muft  be  a  realizing 
of  Non-entity,  a  frefli  and  genuine  Evo- 
eation  of  fometh-ing  out  of   nothing. 

If  this  in  the  Continuity  of  Beings  ap- 
pear a  difficulty,  let  us  try,  whether  we 
can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  fug- 
gefted.  Crooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed 
into  Strait,  a  Contrary  into  a  Contrary '^ 
one  of  which  neceflarily  departs,  and 
the  other  accedes.  We  admit  it.— But  is 
there  not  Somethingy  which  during  the 
Change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes  ? 
Something  which  remains,  and  is  all 
along  ftill  ONE  and  the  same  (Ij, 

The 


— That^  which  aSis,  a^s  upon  fomsthing  which  remains  j 
but  Contrary  does  not  remain  cind  wait  for 
Contrary.  Simpl.  in  Prced,  p.  43.  B,  Edit.  Bafil. 
1551. 

(^l)   Kat  THTo  o^Sw?  'Aiyii  Ajo^ti/jj?,   on  il  fj^-n  r,v  i^ 

sfos  omavloCf   ax  uv  iv  to  -z-aiiTv   xj   -sra^nv  utt'  aAA'/i- 

T'.ci;!''   olov  TO  S'ffp.oK   ij/Jp^KxOaJ,   >*;  rare   ^i^fACiivea-Qxi 

2  fffoihn^' 
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The  Stick,  for  example,  changes  from 
Crooked  into  Strait  ;  and  if  there  was 
not   a    Stick,  or  fame  thing    analogous ,   no 


u;  aA>.'.)Aa,  aXKix.  or,Kov^  an  to  v7roxf;p.5i/c9"  wff  vj 
cjf  TO  zroiiiv  ift  >cy  TO  za-ao^£iK,  cti/aj/JCJi  tktco'u  jMi^y  fi- 
vxi  t::u  C-oy.iiy.i>rr^  (p-j&iv. — Jnd  this  is  rightly  faid  by 
Diogenes,  that  if  all  things  zvcre  not  out  of  (3ne  things 
it  ivould  not  be  pojjlblc  fcr  them  to  cM^  or  be  ailed  upon 
by  one  another  j  for  example,  that,  n-hat  is  hot,  J}}ouId 
become  cold ;  or  reciprocally,  that  this  fl)Oidd  become  hot  ; 
for  ''tis  not  the  Meat  or  the  Coldnefs,  which  change  into  one 
Qyiother,  but  "'tis  that  evidently  changes,  vjhich  is  the  oVB- 
iECT  of  thefe  AffeciioJis :  vshence  it  follows  that  in  thofe 
things,  where  there  is  aSiijig,  and  being  aofed  upon,  'tis 
fteccffciry  there  Jhould  belong  to  them  feme  On'E  Nature^ 
their  corvir.ioN  Subject.  Jriji.  de  Gener,  et  Cor. 
lib.  i.  C.  6.    p,  20.      Edit.  Sylb. 

Arifotle,  who  gives  this  quotation,  weJl  remaik?^ 
that  it  was  too  much  to  affirm  this  of  all  thirgs,  but 
that  it  flioulcl  be  confined  to  fi:ch  things  only  as  reci- 
procally acl^  and  a~e  aSfed  upon  ;  and  iO  in  his  Com- 
ment we  may  perceive  he  retrains  them. 

See  more  of  this  on'F.  Being,  the  ccminon  Si-.bjeHi 
or  Siihjhatujn,  in  the  {o'lowing  Qhapter. 

The  Diogenes  here  mentioned  wais  a  contemporary 
of  Jnaxagoias,  and  lived  many  years  before  the  Cyme 
of  the  fame  name.     See  Diog.  Laert,  ix.  57. 

E  2  fuch 
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Q-h. Ml.  fuch  Change  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it 
lefi  a  Stick  for  becoming  Strait ;  or  was 
tt  more  fo.,  wlien  Crooked  ?  Does  it  net 
remain  fmj,  confidered  as  a  Stick,  pre* 

cifehy 


(ni)      On    Sh     Uil     Tl     hirOlKilC^Xl     to      ^ifvOjUEUOV,      Hy 

TUTO  ti   Xj  uci^txic    iiuv    £v,    ah)C   ilSu   yi    8p^    sV'    (to 
yap  iion  Aiy'ji^  Xy   AOT/M  T<:i'jToi;.^    v    yxo   tocutoi)  «j- 
vp'ji)7ru  Xj  To)  «!xa(7w  f;j«i     >t,    to     ^ev    hTroy-ivUf    to    o 
i*;;^  'OTTCuivn'   to  jtAEi/  v7toKsi[j^ii/ov  UTTOfxevn'    (o  a/«p  ai/- 

8oi"7r(^   UTTOjtAt'uEf)    TO   Je  CX. lAlilT O^J   H'J^  XlTTOyAvil,        "Tis    tie- 

cejfary  that  in  every  ProduSiicn  there  JJiould  be  a  SubjeSl 
[or  a  Subftratum],  and  this,  though  One  numsrica/')f 
yet  not  One  in  Porni  (I  mean ^  by  one  in  Form,  the  fame 
as  One  in  Reafon,  in  Detail^  or  Definition).  Thus  'tis  not 
the  fame  thing  to  be  a  Man^  and  to  be  a  Being  Immufi' 
iaU  or  Paid  of  mufical  Jrt.  [In  the  formation  of  a 
ISIufitian]  the  one  remains^  the  other  remains  not ;  the 
Sub'jeci  or  Subjlraturn  remains  (for  Man  remains) ;  the 
being  Inwiufical,  or  Foid  of  mufical  Art,  remains  not 
[for  that  is  loft,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  an  Artift.] 
Ariji.  Phyf  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  18.     Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Prodii^isn^  or  Formation  here  fpoken  of,  means 
the  becoming  a  iMuficlau  by  the  acquifition  of  the 
fnufical  Art.  The  fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  Art  or  Science,  which  Man,  as  Man^  is 
capable  of  acquiring. 

Again,  the  fame  Philofopher — ^  Etj   to'  p,£u    utto^u/- 
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cifelyy  in  either  cafe,  one  and  the  fame  f  ChJII. 
As  therefore  the  Stick  is  to  Crooked  and  *-— v*^ 
Strait,  io  is  the  Bar  of  Iron  to  Hot  and 
Cold  ;  the  Brafs  of  the  Statue  to  Figure 
and  Deformity  ;  the  Stones  of  the  Pa- 
lace to  Order  and  Confufion  ;  andy^;;?^- 
thingi  analogous  in  other  Changes,  to  other 
Contraries,  not  enumerated. 

If  therefore  we  were  right  in  what 
we  aderted  before,  and  are  fo  in  what 
we  alTert  now  ;  it  (hould  feem  that  the 
Principles  OF  Change  or  Mutation 
WERE  THREE  (/z) ;  ONE,   that  which  de^ 

farts  ; 

ex  roi  Iva^vTix.  Jdd  to  this  (fays  he)  there  is  SOME- 
THING [in  produdions  of  all  kinds]  which  re- 
mains J  but  the  Contrary  does  not  remain-^  there  is 
therefore  fotne  Third  thitig  over  and  above  the  Centra^ 
ties.     Metaph.  A.  p.  ig6.     Edit.  Sylb. 

If  there  appear  a  difHculty  in  the  firfl;  quotation  of 
this  note,  concerning  a  Subjeft  being  One  numerically^ 
but  not  fo  in  Form^  or  CharaSicr,  fee  Note  on  the 
word  Privation^  in  the  firfl:  part  of  tbe  following 
Chapter. 

(n)   AiirriPi  it  Tjf   Tou  t£   zt^gtc^ov  dxr.^n  voi^ktiuv 
E   3  ay.(po- 
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ChJII.  pnrts  ;  ANOTHER,  that  'which  accedes  \ 
and  a  third,  that  lihich  remains.  Take 
an  example  or  two  from  Man.  The 
healthful  departs  ;  the  jnorhid  accedes  \ 
the  Body  remains.  The  mcrhid  departs -, 
the  healthjul  accedes  j  the  Body  remains. 
'Tis  thus  we  change  reciprocally  as  well 
to  better,  as  to  worfe. 


(/.^.(poTs^ii;  x^)T^g,v^^0T^^i'JX^T^  tcitov — If  any  one  there- 
fore think  the  former  Reafon'ing^  and  the  prefent  Reafon-r 
ingf  to  be  each  of  than  true '^  'tis  neceffary^  in  order  to 
prejerve  both  of  them  intire  and  unirnpeached^  to  lay  dovjn 
and  ejiabitjh  fame  TUiKH  Prin'ciple, 

He  foon  after  adds  — to  (jXv  hj   mix   (pdvxi  toc.  roi' 

p^Eiit    HilXl,      iK    Tf    TiSTOCV      Kj     iX   TCIVTUV    aAAwU     ITTiaXO' 

Tracrt  ^o^asv  a.]/  i/^av  rivx  ?:0'yov.  To  fay  therefore  that 
the  Elements  [or  Principles  of  Things]  are  Three, 
may  appear  to  have  fome  fcundation  to  ihofe,  who  f pecu- 
late from  thefe  and  other  Reafonings  of  like  fort.  Arifl. 
Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  16,  17.     Edit.  Sylb. 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  bis  Metaphyfics — 
Toix  Sv  rx  a'lTix,  Xy  rpsTg  xl  xcyjtx'  Svo  y.iv  n  vjxv- 
Tiica-i;  (r?  to  jueu  Ao)/@r'  :r)  f.'^.^,  to  $1  flf/ic-jj")  to 
§\  r^'noM  V,  xiXr. — Wherefcre  the  Caufs  of  Things  are 
1  HP. EE,  and  the  Principles  are  THREE  ;  tzvOy  the  Coti- 
TRARIETY  (of  which  Contrariety  one  part  is  the  Defi- 
KiTioN  (2;7(/FoRM  ;  the  other  part,  //v  Privation)  ; 
and  the  third  Principle,  the  MATTER.  Aletapb.  A.  p. 
^97.    Edit.  Sylb. 

It 


I 
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It  may  be  obferved  of  thefe  three  Ch-TIL 
Principles,  that  two  of  them,  being  ^■/^'''^ 
Contraries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare  : 

Hand  bene  conveniunt,    nee  in  una  feds 
morantur — — • 

the  th'irdj  like  a  neutral  Power,  pre- 
serves an  intercourfe  with  both,  and 
fometimes  affociates  with  one,  and 
fbmetimes  with  the  other.  It  may 
be  obferved  alfo  of  the  two  Iwjlile  or 
contrary  Principles,  that  one  of  them  ap- 
pertains for  the  moft  part  to  the  better 
Co-arrangejnent  (0)   of   things,   and  one 

to 


(0)  Co-arrangement. — So  I  here  ventured  to 
trniiflate  the  word  I^v^oiyloi,^  or  Suroip^f/a,  for  it  is 
written  both  ways  in  Arijictle.  See  Metapb.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
p.  13.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  52.     Edit.  Sy!b. 

The  Pythagoreans i  obferving  through  the  world 
a  difference  in  things  as  to  better  and  worfe,  and 
that  this  difference  often  led  to  a  fort  of  Contra- 
riety or  Oppofjtiorii  arranged  them  into  two  CiaJfeSy 
a  better  Clafs  and  a  ivorfe  j  and,  placing  the  two 
CJafles  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  called  them 
<rvs-s»;/(«*,  or  Co-arran^ements.  In  the  better  Clafs 
£  4.  they 
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Ch.III.  to  the  bafer  ;  to  the  better  appertains  Fi- 
gure ;  to  the  bafer\  Deformity  ^  to  the 
better t  Order  ;  to  the  bafer,  Confufion  -, 
to  the  better y  Heahh  \  to  the  bafer,  Dif- 
eafe.  Now  if  we  call  thofe  of  the  bet- 
ter Tribe  by  the  common  name  of  Form, 
and  thofe  of  the  other  Tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  Privation  (/>),    dif- 

tinguifli- 


they  put  Unity ^  Bounds  Fr'iendjh'ip^  Good,  &c. ;  in  the 
other  they  put  Multitude,  Boundlefs^  Strife,  Evil,  &c. 
Some  of  this  fchool  limited  the  Number,  others  left 
it  indefinite,  confiderlng  all  things  as  double,  one  a- 
gainjl  another,  according  to  the  Language  of  EccUr 
fajiicus,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  14,  15.  and  chap.  xlii. 
V.  24. 

See  (befides  the  quotations  mentioned  already) 
Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  15.  Edit.  Oxon.  ij.16, 
and  Eujlratii  Com,  in  Ethic.  Nic.  p.  13.  B. 

The  OTHER  Co- ARRANGEMENT  of  Contraries  /V Pri- 
vation. Jrijlot.  Mciaph.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  52.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

By  the  word  other,  he  means  the  bafer  and  fubor- 
dinate  Clafs,  to  which  Clafs  he  gives  the  co?nmon 
name  of  Privation,  as  including  all  the  Genera 
therein  enumerated,  Strife,  Evil,  &c.     And  hence  ^t 
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tingulfhing  the  neutral  Principle  withal   Ch.III, 
by    the    name    of    Subject,    we    ihall    ' — ^"^ 
then  find    the  three  Principles  of  Muta- 
tion, or   Change,  to  be  Form,  Priva- 
tion, and  a  Subject. 

Of  thefe  three,  if  we  compare  Form 
to  Privation,  we  {ball  find  Form  to 
be  definite  ^.Vi^fiuiple  ',  Privation  to  be 
infijiite  and  vague.  Thus  there  are  infi- 
nite ways  of  being  difeafed,  though  but 
one  of  being  healthy  ;  i}7fmite  ways  of 
being  vicious,  though  but  one  of  being 
virtuous  [q). 

Should  it  be  aiked,  how  Privation  is 
ONE,  having  this  infmite  and  vague  Charac- 
ter ',  we  may  anfwer,  becaufe  as  Frivation, 

is,  that  Privation  is  in  this  Treatife  foon  after  called 
infinite  and  vague ;  for  to  'Attejoci/,  Infinite,  made  one 
in  this  bafer  Arrangement.  See  Blemmides  Epitojn* 
Phyfic,  p.  60.     Phifcp.  in  A,\(i.  Phyf.  lib.  i.  fub fi.n. 

'Theognis, 

it 
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Ch  III  ^^  ^^  nothing  more  than  the  fimple  Abfence 
of  that  Fcr/;;,  to  which  it  is  oppofed.  Thus 
to  be  difeafed  (though  the  ways  are  in- 
finite) is  nothing  more  than  the  Abfence 
of  Health  ;  to  be  viciousy  (though  the 
ways  are  infinite)  nothing  more  than  the 
Abfence'  of  Virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  pof- 
fible  to  reject  PRivATioNyc/r  a  Prhtciple, 
and  fupply  it's  place,  when  wanted,  by 
ifs  Oppofite,  that  is  to  fay  Form  ;  not 
however  by  the  fpecific  Form  then  ac- 
tually tending  to  exiftence,  but  by  every 
other  congenial  Form,  of  ivhich  this  Speci- 
fic Form  is  the  Privation.  Thus  in  the 
producing  of  the  Sphere,  it's  Privation 
may  be  found  in  the  Prcfence  of  the 
Pyramid,  or  of  any  Figure,  be/ides  the 
Sphercy  whether  regular  or  irregular. 
Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  Har- 
mony called  the  Diapafon,  it's  Priva- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
DiapentCj  or  of  any  other  Tenfions,   be- 

lides 
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fides  thofe  of  the  Odave,  be  they  confo-   Ch.Iir. 
nant  or  djjjhnant.     'Tis  certain  that   by 
fuch  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of 
all pojjible  Forms^  by  fuch  an  Abfence  and 
PreJ'ence  (r),  by  fuch  a  continued  Revo- 
lution 


(r)  — -Ikxvov  •ya.o  ifai  to  \npov  rwv  IvoiVTiuv  TS"ot- 
s7v  Ttj  a7rao"»a  hJ  •sra^sffiai  tt^v  ixiru^oATiv'  —  One  of 
the  two  Contraries  (that  is  to  iz^  Y orm)  will  be  fnf- 
ficiently  able^  by  it's  Absence  and  it's  Presence,  to 
effea  Mutation.  Arijht.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  20.  Edit, 
Sylb. 

On  this  paflage,  ThemiJIius  thus  comments. — Hav- 
ing inferted  the  words  above  quoted,  he  fubjoins— 
wfE  TO  EiJ^i^  Ttiv  p/waau  XTTOTrXriPoT  jcj  TYig  1.rfo'in<ricog' 
y\  yocp  ^Tioritng  a  (puVif  Ttf  H;  EtV^  Efiv,  aAA  «7r<i- 
(r/a  T8  Ei'^Bf.  5^  /^^/  //>^  Form  fuppUes  alfo  the  place 
of  the  Privation  ;  for  the  Privation  is  iifelf  no 
particular  Nature  or  Form,  but  rather  THE  Absence 
OF  THE  Form  [which  is  then  pafling  into  exift- 
ence].'    Themijl.  in  Arijl.  Phyf  p.  21.  5.  Edit.  Aid. 

■Simplicius  on  this  occafion  explains  himfelf  as  fol- 
lows— a  ixivroi  rt^ioc(Ttv  iv  ToTg  s'oi^noi?  ^s7von  trw 
'^riPYiiTiv   iCj  TO  >taT    x'OTYiV  y,vt  oVy    ^iOTi    amsTix   fxvvov 

ifl    T8    ■!3-£(pll5C0T@-',     i^iV    Oi>.Xo     koiVTYi    CVViKTCiyHdra.'     7}P- 
XilTVn   Oi   T&i    ElSil    fJLOV'jJ   ity   aUTO?,     T^     ZraipH(TlX     TVl     iOCV- 

T»  ttj  Tvj   aTTSo-Ja  ouv«/A£i/w   TDU   yiyiijiv   ?f)   tj/V  (p^opoiv 
a.'7rQhhvxi,-^AriJioik  has  not  deigned  to  place  among  the 

Elements 
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Ch.III.   lution  and  periodical  Succeffion,  fuppof- 

ing  a  proper  subject  ivithal  to   receive 

and 


Elements  [of  Natural  Produftions]  Privation,  and 
that  Alode  of  Non-heing^  which  is  confonant  to  it ;  he- 
cauje  Privation  is  no  more  than  the  Ahfence  of  the  thing 
produced^  introducing  along  with  itfef  no  other  particular 
jittrihute.  He  himfef  alfo  has  been  fatisfied  with  the 
Form  alone,  as  bcirg  able  by  it's  Presence  and  its 
Absence  to  effcoi  both  Generation  and  Difpilution.  Sim- 
plic,  in  Arijiot,  Phyf.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  Edit.  Aid.  Fol, 
J526. 

Perhaps  SimpUcius  alludes  to  what  Arifiotle  fays  in 
the  following  paflage. — 'H  <?£  yi  y.o^(pn  ^  ri  (puVij  ^i~ 
p^'xj  XiyiTOii'  9^  yoco  n  ft^v(ng  iiSog  zrug  Ifiv.  The 
Terms  Form  atid  Nature  have  a  double  meaning  :  for 
in  one  Senfe  even  Privation  is  Form.  Phyfic.  AriJlot. 
1.  ii.  c.  I. 

Philcpcniis  gives  a  pertinent  inflance  to  explain, 
how  Privation  may  be  Form.  He  tells  us~ 
'A  yxp  AuJi^J  aoaovja  y'lyvdon  iK  mf  ccvac^[xofiocg  rni 

yi\^  apuovnx,  rt  trtpx  ti;  ovvccrai  oi  >t,  aTrAwj  a- 
vxPfji^oficc  ilvoii  Tocv  j^o^dcov  CTra'CTJJu  i'^aaroov,  >c,  tuto 
zsQiKiXu:?  a,XXoli  aXXug  iviTtTocfAivuv  ^ocXXov^  ri  ccvu- 
fji.i\icc'J. — The  Lydian  Mode  or  Har7nony  is  7nade  out  of 
Lydian  Di[fonance  [that  is,  before  the  firings  of  a 
Lyre  were  tuned  to  that  Mode,  they  were  tuned 
after  another  manner,  which  manner  he  calls  pro- 
perly,   Lydian   Dijfotiance'].     Noiu   Lydian   Dijfoname 

jnay 
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end  give  them  It  pi  we  may  conceive  how  Ch.TIf. 
CJhViges  may  be  performed,  and  new 
Siibjiances  produced,  though  (as  we  have 
faid  already)  the  Principle  of  Priva- 
tion were  to  be  ivithdrawn.  No  harm 
accrues  to  the  Dodrine  from  a  fuppofi- 
tioii  like  this ;  only,  if  we  admit  it,  we 
again  reduce  the  Principles  from  three 
to  TWO  ;  not  however  the  former  two, 
thofe  that  exifl  in  Contrariety,  for 
now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones, 
thofe  of  a  Form  and  a  Subject  [t),  or 

(if 

may  be  the  Phrygian  Alode  or  Harmony^  or  it  rri'^y  he  any 
other  of  the  Modes  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c.  j  ;  //  inay  aljo  be 
fimply  the  DiJJonance  of  the  Strings  under  any  cafual 
tenfion^  and  that  in  various  and  different  waySy  either 
as  they  are  more  fir  etched^  or  more  relaxed  [that  is,  either 
fiiarper  or  flatter.]     Philop.  in  Phyfic,  1.  i.  p.  45. 

This  fhews  that  the  Phrygian  Mode  in  this  exam- 
ple, though  clearly  a  Form  of  Harmony,  is  neverthe- 
lefs,  when  referred  to  the  Lydian  Mode,  as  much  at 
Privation,  as  any  cafual  Tenfion  of  the  Strings,  totally 
void  of  all  Concord.. 

[t]  This  IS  implied  in  the  words— Ori  ylyvixsn 
UTTXV  IK  TS  Ts  viTTOJCfjat'vjj    jt)  T'/jf  ^woo^k;.      That   cvery 


tniri' 
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Ch.III.   (^^  ^"''^  ^^^^^^  Matter  in  it's  proper  mean- 
ing) thole  of  FoRxM  and  Matter. 

'Tis  in  thefe  we  behold  the  E/emenfs 
of  thofe  compojite  Beings,  natural 
Substances.  The  Difquifition  makes 
it  expedient  to  confider  each  of  the  two 
apart,  and  this  we  ilial!  therefore  do  by 
beginning  with  Matter. 


thing  is  made  or  produced  out  of  a  SUBJECT  and  a  Fi- 
gure.    Ar'ifu.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  19. 

Figure,  Mo^cI'JI,  means  the  fame  with  ETai^^,- 
Form  ;  T'jroy.iv^ivo-j.,  Subject,  m.eans  the  fam.e  "with 
"Ta*),  Matter.  See  the  Ticatife  juft  quoted,  paN 
tkuhrly  towards  the  coiiclufion  of  the  firll  Book, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Concerning  Matter — An  hnperfeoi  De- 

Jcription  of  it — ifs  Nature y  and  the  Ne-* 

cejjity  of  it's   exifence,  traced  cut  and 

proved— firji    by    AbftraB ion-— then    by 

Analogy — lUuJlrations  from  Mythology, 

ATTER.  is  that  Elementary  Con-   Ch.lV. 

fiitiient  in  compofite  Siibjiances^ 
which  appertains  in  common  (^)  to  them 
all,  without  dijiinguifiing  them  from    one 

another. 


(a)  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter 
with  the  beginning  of  the  following,  it  will  appear 
that,  though  Matter  and  Form  are  the  Ele- 
ments, or  inherent  Parts  of  every  ccmpofvte  Subflance,' 
yet  they  eflentially  differ,  in  as  much  as  Matter  being' 
COMMON,  Foim  PECULIAR,  Form  gives  every  fuch' 
Subftance  it's  CharaSler,  while  Matter  gives  it  none. 

Thus  Philoponus — xa-'  axtjo  yao  [to'  El^f^fciLj; 
p^a^axTn^j^oWai  rx  ZT^a.<yfxciloi,  aocroi  J'e  rrtv  "T7^r,)i  v- 
oiv  aXXy,Auv  ^ioi,!pi^>i(Ti, — 5/ Form  things  are  charac- 
ter ijed,  by  Matter  they  differ  net  one  from  another. 
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CbJV,  another. — But  'tis  fitting  to  be  more  ex- 
'^^ — • — '    plicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whe- 
tner  by  Nature  or  Art,  is  generated  or 
TTLdidiQ  owl  oi fo??ie thing  elfe ,  and  this  Jhme^ 
thing  elfe  is  called  it's  Subject  or  Mat- 
ter. Such  is  Iron  to  the  Saw  5  fuch  is 
Timber  to  the  Boat. 

Now  this  SubjeB  or  Matter  of  a  thing, 
being  necejfarily  pre^oiotis  to  that  thing's 
exiftence,  is  necefflirily  different  from  it, 
and  not  the  fame.  Thus  Iron,  as  Iron, 
is  not  a  Saw ;  and  Timber,  as  Timber, 


Com.   in   PhyJ.    Arijl.    p,   55.  d. And  foon  after 

— J*i3Tt  «UTO  y^(xpxx.TYjoifiy.o-j  ifi  rr,q  ty.xfn  fectacj*  r^ 
^fio  "T/ti,  xor^r'.— — T/ja  [that  is,  the  To RM]  /.'  CHA- 
RACTERISTIC of  every  Being'' s  EJjcnce  ;  for  as  to  the 
INIatter,  It  is  COMMON  [and  runs  through  all.] 

yf;72ffzcm«i  fays  exprefly — 1'  (^I'J  "/ot-o  'TAn   xoniJij'a? 

Iriv  ajTia  T&r?   Tzoxy^acri,   to    Je    ]il^(^  fhx'popsi.q. 

MA.TTER  with  regard  to  things  is  the  Caufe  of  their  ge- 
neral Com^mv^ity^  or  COMMON  Nature  ;  Form, 
the  Caufe  of  their  peculiar  Difference.  Jmjnon.  in 
Cat.  p.  25.  B. 

is 
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h  not  a  Boat.     Hence  then  one  charac-   Cli.IV. 
t'er  of  every  Subject  or   Matter,  that  is, 
the  Chara(fter  of  Negation   or  Priva- 
tion. 

AgAin,  thougti  the  Subject  or  Matter 
of  a  thing  be  not  that  thing,  j^/  were  it 
incapable  of  becoming  fo,  it  could  not 
be  called  it's  Subjed:  or  Matter.  Thus 
Iron  is  the  Subject  or  Matter  of  a  Sawi 
btcaufe,  though  7iot  a  Saw,  it  may  ftill 
hecome  a  Saw.  On  the  contrary.  Tim- 
ber is  not  the  Subje6l  or  Matter  of  a 
Saw,  becaufe  it  not  only  (as  Timber)  is 
no  Saw,  but  can  never  be  made  one^ 
from  it's  very  nature  and  properties. 
Hence  then,  befides  Privatmiy  another 
Charadler  of  every  Subject  or  Matter, 
and  that  is  the  Chara(!^er  of  Aptitude 
or  Capacity. 

Again,  when  ons  thing  is  the  Subject 

or  Matter  of  many  things,  it  implies  a 

Privation  of  them  all,  and  a  Capacity  to 

F  nhem 
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Ch.IV.  them    all  [b).     Thus    Iron,    being    the 
— "^^-^  Subjed:  or  Matter  of  the  Saw,  the  Axe, 


(b)  Privation  and  Capacity  are  effential  to 
every  thing,  v/hich  bears  the  name  of  Matter  ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  paflage — 

Eft    Ji    T5     VTroyi.iiU.i'JOV     doiVULiO      jU3U     \v,     I'i^Si     Si     O'JO — '■ 

The  SusjEGT  07-  Matter  is  one  numerically^  but  in 
charaSier  it  is  Two,  that  is  to  fay.  Two,  as  it  has 
a  Capacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet  is  under  a 
Privation,  till  it  actually  become  fo.  JriJ?.  Phy/ic.  1.  i. 
p.  ly. And  foon  after,  he  fays— m^ow  ya^  to  aw- 

GaWTTW   xj    TU    X{A^a'(t>    ilvXl,    Kj  TCj'    U^r.lMOiTifU   xj    ^OiXxi^* 

'Tis  a  different  thing  to  be  a  Man,  and  to  be  Void  of  the 
viufical  Art ;  '/;V  a  dfferent  thing  to  he  Void  of  Figure,, 
and  to  be  Brafs.  —  A'i  much  as  if  he  had  fald,  that  the 
Man,  before  he  became  a  niufical  Artiji,  had  both  a 
Capacity  for  that  charaftcr,  and  a  Privation  of  it;  the 
Brafs  a  fimilar  Capacity  and  Privation,  before  it  was 
caft  into  a  Statue. 

Thus  too  Themijtius — Kat  roi  X^ynjxsv  Trig  IXri;  ra 
ii\>x.i  iv  Tx  Si'vxy.ii'  Yi  01  oj'jxy.i;  or,\o'jCTi  y.iTx  fipr,- 
<Ti'j:q'  iSi  yoio  £Tt  Svvx^k;  fU,  i^A  cruy  auT>;  7Sx\>Tuiq  xj 
•r»i?  ffoKO-fo;?  t08|ac-i;)5; — IVe  jay  the  Effence  of .^.l ATT EK 
ii  in  Capacity  ;  and  Capacity  is  evidently  coH" 
neSiedivith  Privation  ;  Jinceit  would  no  longer  be  Ca- 
pacity, could  Privation  in  no  fenfe  be  underjhod,  as 
exijling  'With  it.  Themiji.  in  Ariji.  Phyfic.  p.  21.  Editi 
Aid. 

See  before,  Note  p.  52,  and  Note  p.  71. 

and 
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and  the    ChifTel,  implies  Privation  and   Ch.lV, 
Capacity  with  refped:  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  Saw  into  a 
ChifTel,  but  not  into  a  Boat  -,  we  can 
change  a  Boat  into  a  Box,  but  not  into 
a  Saw.  The  reafoii  is,  there  can  be  no 
'Change  or  Mutation  of  one  thing  into 
another,  where  the  t-ivo  cha?igtng  Beings 
do   not  participate  i\iQ  Jame  Matter  i^c). 

But 


f^c)  This  reafoning  has  reference  to  what  the  An- 
tients  called "TAti  ur^oa-f;^jjV,  the  immediate  Mat- 
ter, inoppofition  to"TA'/)  Z^-pwr?;,  THE  REMOTE  OR 
PRIMARY  Matter,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in 
ihe  courfe  of  this  Speculation. 

'Tis  of  the  Immediate  Matter  we  muft  underftand 
the  following  Parage — 'EvJ^f^iTa*  ^g,  ^ixq  Tr,g  vXn; 
i;Tr)j,   iTs^x  yiyvicr^xi  J^ta   Triv  xii/ao-av    alTiotV    olov  Ik 

^uAK   X;   X»bWT«f    Kj   KAlVn'     ii/'lOV    ^i    £T£6x   >}    l/A'/J    i^    UVCcf- 

KTKy  iTiouv  oi/Tuu  otov  mpiuiv  UK  (xv  yivoud  iK  ^I'As,  no 
im  T'/7  v.m(Tin  xlr'a  rZro. — ^Tis  pojfible,  thaty  /Z-^  Mat- 
ter being  one  and  the  fa?ne^  different  things  by  the  Ef- 
ficient Caufe  J})ould  be  formed  out  of  it  ;  as,  f<jr  example, 
that  out  of  Wood  Jhould  be  forrned  a  Box  and  a  Bed, 
But  then  with  regard  to  fome  things ,  which  are  different, 
the  Matter  is  of  necefftty  different  ofo.  'Tis  thus,  for 
F  2  example. 
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Ch.IV.  ^^^  ^vcn  here,  were  the  Boat  to  moulder 
*■  -»'  -*  and  turn  to  Earth,  and  that  Earth  by 
natural  procefs  to  metallize  and  become 
Iron,  through  fuch  progrelTion  as  this, 
we  might  fuppofe  even  the  Boat  to  be- 
come a  Saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
ALL  Change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate 
participation  of  the  same  Matter. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  mail 
be  careful  to  remember — firfl:,  that  every 
Subject  or  Matter  implies,  as  fuch. 
Privation  and  Capacity — and  next, 
that  all  Change  or  Mutation  of  Beings 
into  one  another,  is  l)y  means  of  their 
participating  the  fame  common  Matter. 
This  we  have  chofen  to  illuftrate  from 
Works  of  Art,  as  falling  more  eafily  un- 
der human  cognizance  and  obfervation. 
*Tis  however   no   lefs  certain    as  to  the 


example^  that  a  Saiv  cannot  be  ir.ade  out  of  Wood-,  nor  is 
this  a  u'ork  in  the  pciver  cf  the  Efficient  Caufe.     Jriji. 
Metaph.     H.  xt(p.  §.  p.  138.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Pro- 
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Productions  of  Nature,  though   the  fu-   Ch.IV. 
perior  Subtlety  in   thefe   renders  exam- 
ples more  difficult. 

The  Queftlon  then  is,  whether  in  the 
World  which  we  inhabit,  it  be  not  ad- 
mitted from  Experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  Confeffion  of  all  Phllofophers,  that 
Subftances  of  every  kind,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  either  immediately  or 
mediately  pafs  one  into  another ;  that 
we  fuppofe  at  prefent  no  Realizings  of 
Non  entity,  but  that  reciprocal  Deaths, 
DlfTolutlons,  and  Digeflions,  fupport  by 
turns  all  Subftances  out  of  each  other, 
fo  that,  as  Hamlet  fays,  from  the  Id&a  of 
this  rotation, 

Imperial  Cafar,  dead  and  tiirnd  to  clay, 
Mayjlop  a  hgle,  to  keep  the  windi  away. 

The  Queftion  in  fhort  is,  whether  in  this 

World  which  we  inhabit,  there  be  not  an 

F  3  tmi-^ 
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Ch-JV.  univerfal  Mutation  of  all  things  into  all  {d\. 
If  there  be,  then  mufl  there  be  fome  one 

Pri- 


(d)  The  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  erroneous 
Aftrononiy  by  them  adopted,  fuppofcJ  the  fixt  Stars, 
the  Planets,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  to  move  all  of 
them  round  the  Earth,  attp.clied  tc  difFerent  Sph.;es, 
which  moved  and  carried  them  round,  the  Earth  itr 
felf  being  immoveable,  and  placed  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Univerfe.  This  Motion,  purely  and  fimply  lo- 
cal^ was  the  only  one  they  allowed  to  thefe  Celejlial 
Bodies,  which  in  EJff>%e  they  lieid  to  be  perfectly  un- 
ihangeahle.  Things  on  the  furface  of  this  Earth  (fuch 
as  Plants  and  Animals),  and  things  between  that  fur- 
face  and  the  Moon  (fuch  as  Ciouds,  Meteors,  Winds, 
o:c.)  thefe  they  fuppofcd  obnoxious  to  Motions  of  a 
more  vcirious  and  cnmpl'icated  charaSJer  ;  Motions,  which 
changed  them  in  their  ^jalities  and  ^wrtit'ies,  and 
which  even  led  to  their  Generation  aiid  Dijp/lutioti^  tQ 
Life  and  to  Death.  Hence  the  whole  Tribe  of  thefe 
mutable  and  perifiiable  Beings  were  called  sublu- 
nary, becaufe  the  Region  of  their  exiftence  was  be- 
neath the  Sphere  of  the  Moon.  'Twas  here  exifted  thofc 
Elements,  which,  as  Milton  tells  us. 

—  in  quaternion  run 


Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mi}f 

And  nourijh  all  things ■  Par,  Lofl:. 

■Twas  here  that  Arijlotle  held — otj  -srav  iv.  izx.vto^  yf- 
sj(r9«j  Tirj(p'jxc',  that  every  thing  was  naturally  forrned  to 

arife 
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Primary  Matter,  common  to  all  things  'y  Ch .IV" .. 
1  fay,  fome  one  Primary   Matter^ 
and  that  Common  to  all  things,  fince, 
without  (omt  fuch  Mdtter jfuch  Mutatioa 
would  be  wholly  impoflible. 

But  if  there  be  fome  one  Primary 
Matter,  and  that  common  to  all  things  y 
this  Matter  muft  imply,  not  (as  particu- 
lar and  fubordinate  Matters  do)  a  parti- 
cular Privation,  and  a  particular  Capa- 
city, but,  on  the  contrary.  Universal 

Pri- 


arife  out  of  every  thing.     Llh,  de  Ortu  et  Int.  p.  39. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  (from  whom,  and  from  Archytas, 
timaus^  and  the  other  Pythagoreans^  both  Plato  and 
Arijlotle  borrowed  much  of  their  Philofophy)  ele- 
gantly calls  this  imaginary  Sphere  of  the  Moon's  or- 
bit, iV9jiAo?  aOawao-ia?  ^  j/jur'o-Ewf,  the  IJihmus  of  Im- 
mortality and  Generation^  that  is,  the  Boundary,  which' 
lies  between  things  immortal,  and  things  tranfiiory. 
Gale's  Opufc.  Mythog.  p.  516. 

The  Stoics  went  farther  than  this  Ifihmus.—TheY 

did  not  confine  thefe  Changes  to  a  Part  only  of  the. 

Univerfe  j  they  fuppofed  them  to  pafs  through  the 

F  ij.  whole  i\ 
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Ch.IV.    Privation,  and  Universal    Capa- 
city (e). 

If  the  notion  of  fuch  a  Being  appear 
flrange  and  incomprehenfible,  we  may 
farther  prove  the  necejjity  of  it's  exift- 
ence  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions. 

luhole ;  and  to  continue  without  ceafing,  till  all  was 
at  length  loft  in  their  'Exttu^wo-k^  or  general  Conjiagra' 
iioTjy  after  which  came  a  new  Worlds  and  then  a  new 
Conflagration,  and  fo  on  periodically.  Diog.  Laert,  vii« 
i35>  Hi>  142- 

(e)  To    ZTPUTov   XJ7roii£i[ji.ivov^  Sma.[xivov   UTracxg  $i~ 

The  PRIMARY  Subject  or  Matter,  having  a  Ca- 
pacity to  admit  all  Formsy  exijis  in  a  Privation  of 
them  all,     Themijl.  in  Arijl.  Phyf.  p.  21. 

Them't/iius  well  diftinguifhes  between  two  words, 
cxprefling  the  fame  Being,  I  mean  C7roxti[/.iuov  and  uAx. 
The  firjl  he  makes  the  SubjeSl  or  Subjlratum  oi  Something 
actually  exijling  ;  the  other ^  that  Matter  which  has 
a  Capacity  of  becoming  many  things,  before  it 
Q^ually  becomes  any  one  of  them. 

This  is  that  One  Being,  mentioned  by  Diogenes^ 
whofe  words  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, p.  51,  in  the  Note. 

Either 
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Either  there  is  no  fuch  general  Ch.IV, 
Change,  as  here  fpoken  of,  which  is 
contrary  to  fad,  and  would  deftroy  the 
Sympathy  and  Congeniality  of  things  ; 
or  if  there  be,  there  muft  be  a  Matter 
of  the  charadter  here  eftabliflied,  be- 
caufe  without  it  (as  we  have  faid)  fuch 
Change  would  be  impojjible. 

Add  to  this,  however  hard  univerfal 
Privation  may  appear,  yet  had  the  Pri- 
tnary  Matter  in  it's  proper  nature  any 
ont  particular  Attribute,  fo  as  to  prevent 
it's  Privation  from  being  unlimited  and 
univerfal,  (\Jich  Attribute  would  run  thro* 
a,ll  things,  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.  If 
it  were  white,  all  things  would  be  white  5 
if  circular,  they  would  be  circular;  and 
fo  as  to  other  Attributes,  which  is  con- 
trary to  fad  (/).     Add  to  this,  that  the 

Oppojite 

(f)  This  Argument  is  taken  from  P^/o.  — Speak- 
ing of  the  primary  Matter,  he  fays — oiAOiovyx^  ov  t«» 
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ChlV.  Oppojite  to  fach  Attribute  could  never 
have  exigence,  unlefs  it  were  poffible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
fame  inftance  both  white  and  black,  cir- 
cular and  rediiinsar,  &c.  fince  this  /«- 
feparahle  Attribute  would  neceflarily  be 
every  where^  becaufe  the  Matter,  which 
implies  it,  is  itfelf  every  where,  at   leaft 


iTriKTiovTocv  Tivj,    Ta  rn?  fuavnaf,   ra   re  mi;  ■aroc^ocTrav 

fAOioT,  Tri-j  aurS  u7x^ifji.(pXLVijcv  o^/iu — fFiere  it  like  any 
of  thofe  things  that  enter  into  it,  in  fuch  cafe,  -vuhcn  it 
came  to  receive  things  of  a  nature  contrary  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  itfef,  it  would  exhibit  thcjn  ill,  by  fnewing 
it's  own  nature  along  with  them  at  the  fame 
titne.     Plat.  Tim.  p.  50. 

Thus  Chakidius,  in  commenting  the  Paflage  here 
quoted — Si  fit  aliquid  candidum,  ut  u^i^jtz-uOiov,  dcinde 
cporteat  hoc  transfer ri  in  alium  color em.^  vel  diverfu?n,  ut 
ruborem  fivi  pallorem,  vel  contrarium,  ut  atrum  ;  tunc 
candor  non  patietur  introeuntes  colores  fynceros  perfevcrare, 
fed  perfnlxilone  fui  faciei  interpolatos,  Chalcid.  in  Tim. 
Com.  p.  434. 

Hence  we  fee  the  propriety  of  thofe  defcriptions, 
which  make  the  primary  Matter,  to  be  void  of  Body, 
of  Slualiiyy  of  Bulk,  of  Figure,  Sec.  ci(Tta{j.stl<^,  a- 
TToil^,  txy.iyih?,    cc^r,ixxri<;l^,   c!,y.op(p^f     x.  r.  A. 

may 
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rnay  be  found  in  all  things,  that  are  ge-   Ch.IV. 
perated  and  peri/habje. 

Here  then  we  have  an  Idea  (fuch  as  it 
is)  of  that  fingular  Being,  TAH  nPXlTH, 
the  Primary  Matter  j  a  Being,  which 
thofe  Philofophers,  who  are  itnmerged 
in  fenfible  Obje(fls,  know  not  well  how 
to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do 
without  it  [g]  ;  a  Being,  wnic.h  iiies  the 

Percep- 


(g)  So  ftrange  a  Being  is  it,  and  fo  little  compre- 
henfible  to  common  Ideas,  that  the  Grteks  had  no 
name  for  it  in  their  language,  'till  TAH  came  to  be 
adopted  as  the />ro/»^r  word,  which  was  at  firft  only 
aflumed  by  way  of  Metaphor^  from  fignifying  Timber 
or  IFood,  the  common  materials  in  many  works  of 
Art.  Hence  it  was  that  Ocellus^  Tuncsus^  and  Plato^ 
employ  various  words,  and  all  of  them  after  the  fame 
metaphorical  manner,  when  they  would  exprefs  the 
nature  of  this  myfterious  Being.  Ocellus  calls  it 
IloivSiy^iq  y^  ^EK^xysTou  Tng  yvAjiui;,  the  univerfal  Re- 
cipient, and  Imi)reJJion  of  things  generated^  as  Wax  re- 
ceives Impreffions  from  various  Seals.  Timaus  ufes 
the  word  TAA  in  the  Doric  Dialed,  and  explains 
it  (like  Ocellus)  by  'ExitAaJ/fTov,  to  which  he  adds  the 
Appellations   of   AI«t?^«    xJ   Ti^oivocv^    Mother    and 

Nurfc. 
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Ch.IV.  Perception  of  tvtvy  feiife,  and  which  is 
at  beft  even  to  the  IntelleSt  but  a  nezci- 
tive  objedl,  no  othervvife  comprelwifible^ 
than  either  by  Analogy  or  Abstrac- 
tion. 


We  gain  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  Abstrac- 
tion, when  we  fay  that  the  Jirji  Matter 
is  not  the  Lineaments  and  Complexion, 
which  make  the  beautiful  Face;  nor  yet 
the  Fle{h  and  Blood,  which  make  thofe 
Lineaments,  and  that  Complexion  ;  nor 
yet  the  liquid  and  folid  Aliments,  which 


Nurfe.  Plato  calls  it  firft  zc-aVr,?  yv/itrtuiq  VTroSo^riv, 
tlov  TiO»'vnp,  the  Receptacle  of  all  Generation^  as  it^s 
Nurfe — then  ZTXvreg  aKrOjira  [xYiTiox  Xj  UTrooop^re—— 
ihe  Mother  and  Receptacle  of  every  fenfible  Obje^.  Gale's 
Opufc.  Mytholog.  p,  516.  544.  Platon.  Tim.  p.  4J. 
51.     Edit.  Serr.     See  Hermes,  p.  308,  &c. 

Arijlotle  alfo  obferves,  confidently  with  one  of  the 
above  expreflions — 1  />tsi'  yu-p  u7ro/L*£v«(ra,  ruvaina  t»j 
f*of^>j  Tojtf  ^ivojtuEvwi'  if IV,  u<nri^  [J.r,Trip — that  the 
Matter,  by  remaining^  is  in  concurrence  with  the 
Form,  a  Caufe  cf  things  generated,  under  the  char  oiler  of 
a  Mother.    Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  22.    Edit,  Sylb. 

make 
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make  that  Flefli  and  Blood  ;  nor  yet  the  Ch.IV. 
fimple  Bodies  of  Earth  and  Water,  which 
make  thofe  various  Aliments  j  but  Some- 
thingt  which  being  below  all  thefe,  and 
fupportlng  them  all,  is  yet  different  from 
them  all,  2in<leffenfialiQ  their  exiftence  [h). 

We    obtain   a  fight   of  it    by    Ana- 
logy, when  we  fay,  that  as  is  the  Brafs 

(h)  Abstrax:tion  appears  to  have  been  ufetl  by 

fXYiTicx  x)  v-n'oh'^riv  ^>IT£  j/r.u,  |uy,T»  ui^ccy  jtxr,TS  zjvcy 
iavj't£  hSup  Xtyi^i^iVy  fXYiTi  ocrac  Ix.  tstwv,  y.'nTE  t^  uv 
rxvtx  ysyovtv     aAA   aopalov  n^o;  rt  k,  ay-oo^ovy  xs'xv' 

^E'X^ii'     lAir»XXfA,QxVOV     Cl      aTTOOUTCclx     ZrY\   tS   l/OY,TH,     ?U 

ovtrxXuToTxlov  avTO  Asj^ovlff,  »  vf fucr(>,a£6«. — Let  us 
therefore  fay  that  THE  Mother  and  PiEceptacle  »f 
every  vfible^  nay  of  every  fcrfhle  ProduSiion,  is  neither 
Earth,  nor  Air,  nor  Fire,  nor  JVatcr,  nor  any  of  the 
things  "which  arife  out  of  thefe^  nor  out  of  which  thefe 
arife^  but  a  certain  invisible  and  formless  Be- 
ing, THE  UNIVERSAL  PvECipiENT  ;  concerning  xvhicb 
Being,  if  we  fay  it  is  in  a  very  dubious  way  intelligibley 
and  fomethitig  mofl  hard  to  be  atprchended,  zee  Jhall  not 
ffeak  a  faljhood.     Plat.  Tim.  p.  5 1 .     Edit.  Serr. 

Thus  Chalcidius — Sublatis  qua  funt  fingulisy  quod 

SOLUM  REMANET,  IP3UM  ESSE,  QUOD  QU^RITUR. 

In  Tim.  Com,  p.  371. 

to 
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Ch.lV.  to  the  Statue,  the  Marble  to  the  Pillar^^ 
the  Timber  to  the  Ship,  or  any  one  fe- 
condary  Matter  to  any  one  peculiar  Form  ^ 
fo  is  the  First  and  Original  Mat- 
ter /o  all  Forms  in  general  fij. 

*  And 


(i)  The  Method  of  reafoning  on  this  Subjeft  by 
Analogy  was  ufedby  Anjiotle. — ii  ^'  uTroxtjjaJvjj  ^u- 
(TK  £'JJ'tr>iT>i  x<3tTj6  «\aXo^iii«*  ws  yof'p  Tjxpog  dv^piavlx 
j^aAxof,  h  zT^og  y.Kivw  ^'jKov,  tj  zr^o?  toju  ccXKuv  rt 
ruu  i^o\ilu}V  [j(.o^<Pny  v)  u?^ri  >c,  to  oc[/.of(pov  f'j^fJ,  'zs'plv 
Aa^trj/  mv  f/.o^'ph'  aTw?  auT>]  -cr^oj  ^Ixv  £X,£'j  >^  ^^ 
roSi  Ti,  >^To  ou.  P^;>/".  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  20.  £'d!'/V.  SyW. 
— The  Sttbjc^ — Ncture,  (that  is,  the  primary 
Matter)  is  knowabU  in  the  way  i?/"  Analogy  :  for 
as  is  the  Brafs  to  the  Statue  ;  thg  Timber  to  the  Bed;  or 
the  immediate  and  formlefs  Material  to  any  ofthofe  things 
which  have  Form,  befoi  e  it  ajfumes  that  For?n  ;  fo  is 
THIS  [general  and  primary]  Matter  to  Substance,- 
end  to  each  particular  Thing,  and  to  each  particular 
Beings 

Not  that  Arifotle  rejected  the  Argument  from  Ab- 
straction.— Aej/w  d'  dA)5u  w  V.0J0  avrrv  ixtts  t]^ 
ftY}TB  wo(rov,)  y.v,TZ  oiXXo  y-riSiv  Xsyiloci  oi;  upifxi  to  ok* 
*r*  yoi^  t;,  x«0'  k  Kxlr,'yopi7ron-  rarwu  inufov,  w  to  i7- 
vai  £T£^ov,  >cy  Tcov  x^lnj/o^twu  luxfYi — /  mean  by  Mat- 
ter, thai  ivhich  of  itfelf  is  not  denominated  either  this 
particular  Suhfij.nce,  or  that  particular  ^artity,  or  any 
other  of  thofe  Attributes^  by  which  Being  is  chura^erifed. 

It 
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And  here,  if  a  Digreflion  may  be  per-   Ch.lV. 

mitted,  let  us   refledt  for  a  moment  on 

the  character  of  old  Proteus. 

Omnia 


It  is  indeed  that,  of 'which  each  one  of  thefe  is  predicated^ 
and  which  has  an  Effence  different  from  every  07ie  of  the 
Predicaments.     Metaph.  z.  p.  io6.     Edit.  Syl6. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  as  Abstraction 
and  Analogy  are  the  two  Methods,  by  which  this 
Jlrange  Being  (as  it  has  been  called)  was  inveftigated 
by  the  ancient  Philofophers,  fo  for  that  reafon  Timaus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  us  XoU<tu.Z  vodi;, 
by  afpurious  kind  of  Reafoning,  p.  545, — Plato  fays  the 
fame,  only  he  is  more  full.— Matter,  according  to 
him,  was  ^£1"  auwi!»(r6-/i0"*ia?  *7rTftv,  'XoyiO'^Z  rm  voOuj 
/uoj/i?  zn-jfoi/ — Something  tangible  without  Senfation^foim- 
thing  hard  to  be  believed,  and  that  by  means  of  a  fpurious 
kind  of  reafoning.    Tim.  Plat,  p,  52.     Edit.  Serr. 

This  fpurious  Reafoning  is  explained  hy  Timaus,  who 
fays  that  Matter  is  fo  comprehended  tw  jocri'xw  kxt 

ix.^uicpjxv  vo£ro-9iXs,  by  it''s  not  being  underfiood  in  a  dire^ 
way.  Lit  only  obliquely,  and  by  implication.  Opujc.  Myth. 
Gale,  p.  54.5. 

As  to  the  being  tangible  without  Senfation,  this  means, 
that  though  it  be  an  elTential  to  Body,  which  appears 
to  make  it  tangible,  yet  the  Ahfiraftion  makes  it  (land 
under  the  fame  character  to  the  Touch,  as  Darknefs 
ftands  to  the  Sight,  Silence  to  the  Hearing ;  we  can- 
not be  faid  to  fee  the  one,  nor  to  hear  the  other  •,  and 
yet  w.thoiit  the  help  of  thofe  two  Senfcs  we  could  have  no 

Comt>re' 
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Ch.IV.     Omnia  transfonnat  fefe  in  miracula  reruntj 
"^'^'^      Jgnemque,  horribilemque  feraniy  jiwuium- 
qiie  liqiientem*  Georg.  IV. 

Thus  Virgil  —  thus,  before  him. 
Homer  : 

TlavTo.  &£  yiyvofji.tvo?  TO"f»pv,a-fTat,   oiro"  nri  yot,ixv 

OJyo-.  A.  417, 

Made  into  all  thi?jgs,  all  he'll  try  ;  becotne 
'Each  living  thingt  that  creeps  on  earth ; 

ivill  glide 
A  liquid  Stream t  or  blaze  a  flaming  Fire  [k)i, 

Comprehenfton  of  ihofe  two  Negations^  or  perhaps  more 
properly,   thofe  two  fetifible  Privations. 

Both  Tiir.aus  and  Plato  drop  exprefTions,  as  if  they 
confidered  Matter  to  be  Place.  Timaus  calls  it 
TC/V^  and  Xwo«  •,  Plato  calls  it  J^w^«  and  iS^x, 
Opiifc.  Myth.  p.  544.     Plat.  Tim.  p.  52. 

Chalcidius  elegantly  fhews,  how  in  this  negative 
manner  it  attends  all  the  Predicaments,  and  ferves  for 
a  fupport  to  each.  EJfentia  eft,  ut  opinory  cum  earn 
SpccieSy  Sec.     See  Com.  in  Tim.  p.  438. 

Ck)  To  the  Poets  here  quoted  may  be  added  Ho' 
race  Sat.  lib.  ii,  S,  3.  v,  73.     Ovid.  Aletam-  viii.  730^ 

What 
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What  wonder,  if  this  Jingular  Jbezfy  Ch.lV. 
fuggeft  to  us  that  fmgular  Beiiig,  which  \y^>r^ 
we  have  been  juft  attempting  to  defcribe  ? 
The  Allegory  v/as  too  obvious  to  efcape 
the  Writers  of  any  age,  and  there  are- 
many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  (/). 


That  great  Parent  of  Mythology  as  well  as  Pcetry^ 
■Horner^  not  only  informs  us  concerning  Proteus, 
but  concerning  his  daughter  Eidothea,  who  difco- 
vered  her  father's  abode. 

We  {hall  perceive  in  the  Explanations  which  fol- 
low, how  this  Fable  applies  itielf  to  the  Subject  of  the 
prefent  Chapter. 

(I)  Some,  fays  Eujiathms^  when  he  comments  the 
paffage  above  cited  from  Homer,  hold  *'  Proteus  to 
**  be  that  original  Matter,  which  is  the  Receptacle  of 
*'  Forms  ;  that^  tvhich  being  in  actuality  no  one 
**  of  theje  For  mi  ^  is  yet  in  capacity  c//  of  them — 
**  which  Proteus  (they  add)  Eidothea  his 
**  Daughter  is  elegantly  faid  to  difcsver^  by  leading  him 
**  forth  out  of  Capacity  into  A^iiaiity  j  that  is^/he  is  that 
*'  Principle  of  Motion,  tvhich  contrives  to  ma.ke 
**  him  RUSH  INTO  Form,  and  be  moved  mid  aP.uated. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  having  adopted  the  fam.e  Me- 
thod of  explaining,  fubjoins — "  that  hence  tt  zvas  loith 
**  good  reafon^  that  the  FORMLESS  Matter  was  called 
*'  Proteus  j  and  that  Providence,  "ivhich  modified 
G  tacb 
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Q'^  jy^    '«  each  Being  with  it's  peculiar  Form  and  CharaSlcr^  was- 

"  called  ElDOTHEA." 

The  words  of  Eustathius  in  the  original  are  — 
nPHTEA  TKu    zTPUToyo^tov  tlvxi    yArjv,    Tr,v    tcou   ii$uv 

^i  Tx  z^xvlot, ov  $ri  npcoTix    xocXug    Xtyilcci  »;    EI- 

AO0EA  iK^pxivnvy  Six  TVi  ix.  rZ  Svvsi[/,ii  tig  Tr,v  lA^' 
ynxv  uTcoxlxyr.q'  ny>sv  -n  xj'v>)(r<?,  *i  EIS  EIAOS 
0EEIM  xtjTout  >^  xmTa^xi  y.T^xvu[Aivn.  Eujiath,in 
Horn.  Odyflf.  p.  177.     Edit.  BaJU. 

We  {hall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
Etymology  here  given  of  Eidothea,  £*?  ilS(^  ^euv, 
to  rujh  into  Form,  is  invented,  like  many  other  ancient 
Etymologies,  more  to  explain  the  word  philofophicallyy 
than  to  give  us  it's  real  origin.  'Tis  perhaps  more 
profitable,  though  not  equally  critical,  tO' etymolo- 
gize after  this  manner ;  and  fuch  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  praftice  of  PlatOj  AriJiotUy  and  the 

The  words  of  Hcraclides  are — uj^t  i{j?.o!'ovy  r^v  fjt,\v 
ay-op(po'j  uA'/iV  IIPXITEA  y.xXiiir^xiy  rr,y  iJ'  tiSuXa- 
7r\xg-r,7X<rx)/  iKXfx  Ucovoixv  EIAO0EAN.  Heraclid. 
Pontic,  p.  490.     Gale's  Opufc.  Mythog.   8vo. 

To  thefe  Greeks  may  be  fubjoined  a  refpedlable- 
Countryman  of  our  own. 

Lord  Verulam  tells  us  of  Proteus,  that  he  had  his 
Herd  of  Seals,  or  Sea-calves;  that  thefe  '  twas  his  Cuf. 
torn  every  day  to  tell  over^  and  then  to  retire  into  a  Ca^ 
"vertf,  and  repofe  himfelf.  Of  this  we  read  the  follow- 
ing Explanation — "  that  under  the  Per  fan  cf  Proteus 
"  is  fignifiid  jMattcr,  the  moji  ancient  of  all  Things, 

"  next 
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**  next  to  the  Deity — that  the  Herd  of  Proteus  -was  no-    Q\  jy 

'■'■thing   elfc,  than  the  ordinary  Species    of  Animalsy 

*'  Plants,  and  Afetals,  into  which   Matter  appears  to 

*'  diffufe,  and  as  it  were  to  confume  itfelf;  fo  that  after 

*'  it  has  formed  and  finijhed  thofe  fever  al  Species  (it's  tafk 

*'  being  in  a  manner  complete)   it  appears  to  fleep  and  be 

**  at  refi,   nor  to  labour  at,  attempt,  or  prepare  arty  Spe- 

**  cies  farther  J"     De  Sapientid  Vet.  c.  1 3. 

The  Author's  own  words  zrt—fub  Protei  enim 
perfond^1.A.i:EKlAfignifcatur,  omnium  rerum  p'>fl  Deuin 

antiquijfima.- Pecv s  aiitern,  fve  Grex  Protei  non 

aliud  videtur  effe,  quam  Sp E£IES  ordinaria  Jnimaliufn, 
Plantarum,  Jldetallorum,  in  quibus  JUateria  videtur  fe 
dijfundere,  et  quafi  confujnere  ;  adeo  ut,  pojlquam  ijias 
Species  effinxerit,  et  abfolverit,  (tanquam  penfo  completo) 
dormire  et  quiefcere  videatur,  nee  alias  amplius  SpeeifS 
moliriy  tentare,  aut  parare. 


G  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.       V. 

Concerning  Form— ^«  hnperfeB  Defcrip^ 
tion  of  it — Primary  Forms,  united  with 
Matter,  make  Body — Body  Mathemati^ 
cal — Body  Phyfical — how  they  differ — 
E/fential  Forms — 'Tranjition  to  Forms  of 
a  Character  fuperior  to  the  paffive  and 
elementary, 

"FT^ORM  is  that  elementary  Conftituent       \ 
^  '   ^    JL      in  every  compofite  Subjlance,  by  which 

it  is  DISTINGUISHED  and  CHARACTER- 
IZED, and  known  from  every  other  (a). 
But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  frji  and  moft  limple  of  all  Ex^ 
tenfions  is  a  Line,  This,  when  it  ex  ills 
united  with  a  fcond  Extenfion,  makes 
a  Superficies  j  and  thefe  two,  exifting  to- 

(a)  See  the  firft  Note  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
and  page  91, 

£ether 
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gether  with  a  third,  make  a  Solid,  Now  Ch.  V, 
this  laji  and  complete  Extension  we  call  ^'"'^^ 
the  Jirji  and  Jimplejl  Form  -,  and  when 
this  ^r/?  and  fimplejl  Form  accedes  to 
thtjirji  2Lnd  Jimpleji  Matter,  the  Union 
"of  the  two  produces  Body,  which  is 
for  that  reafon  defined  to  be  Matter  triply 
extended.  And  thus  we  behold  the  rife 
o^  pure  and  original  Rody  (^), 

It 


(b)  Original  Body,  when  we  look  doivnivar ds ^  has 
reference  to  the  primary  Matter,  it's  Subftratum ; 
when  we  look  upwards,  becomes  itfelf  a  uAjj,  or  Mat- 
ter to  other  things  ;  to  the  Elements  as  commonly  called, 
Air,  Earth,  "Water,  &c.  and  in  confequence,  to  all 
the  variety  of  natural  Produ£iions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  fpeaking  of  the  firfl: 
Matter,  fays — aur>)  av,  i^o[y.'jo9e7<rx  xocto,  ta?  rps7g 
J'jarao'fJj)  ■srojfr  to  SsvTtpov  uttgiov  cufj-x — T'his  [that 
is,  THE  FIRST  Matter]  being  embulked  with  three 
extenjhns,  makes  the  secon'd  Matter  or  Sub- 
ject, that  is  to  fay,  Body  void  of  Quality. 

After  having  (hewn  how  natural  ^lalities  and  At' 
tributes  flood  in  need  of  fuch  a  Subje£l  for  their  ex- 
iftence,  he  adds  (which  is  worth  remarking) — i^,  '*''"* 
ry  TsoTi  ivcvycicn,  v  uArj  «.(rW|UaT@^,  n  a-oo/xx  uttoiov, 
OiKkx  mv  lUTaxTov  twv  ovtuv  yiytciv  S'fw^avTf?   (px[j.iv, 

G     3  TW 
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Ch„  V.  ^^  mud  be  remembered  however,  that 
• — *-— '  Body  under  this  charad:er  is  fomething 
indefmite  and  vagucy  and  fcarcely  to  be 
made  an  OhjeB  of  Jcieniific  Contemplation, 
'Tis  necefTary  to  this  end,  that  it's  Ex- 
tenfion  iliould  be  bounded ^  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  fuch  regard. 
Now  the  Bound  or  Limit  of  Simple  Body 
is  Figure 'y  and  thus  it  is  that  Figure, 
with  regard  to  Body,  becomes  the  next 
Torm  after  Exterfion* 

In  Body  thus  boundecl  by  Figurey  every 
other  of  it's  Attributes  being  abJlraSfed 
and  ivjthdrawny  we  behold  that  Species- 
of  Body,  called  Body  Mathematical  ; 
a  name  fo  given  it,  becaufe  the  Mathe- 
maticiauy  as  fuch,  confiders  no  other  At- 


not  tkat  there  ever  was  in  actuality  either  iVlaiter 
without  Body,  or  Bcdy  without  ^ality  ;  hut  we  Jay  fq, 
as  we  ccntemp'ate  the  %u<^ii ordered  Generation  of  things y 
dividing  thoje  things  in  Jm,7^^ination,  which  are  hy  Nature 
injeparable.  Animon.  in  Prad.  p.  62.  See  below,  p. 
9c,    91. 

tributes 
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tributes  of  Body^  except  it  be  thefe  two   Ch.  V. 
Primary,  it's  'Extenjion  and  it's  Figure  {c).   ^-^^1^ 

But  though  the  bounding  of  Body  by 
Figure  is  one  ftep  towards  rendering  it 
more  definite  and  kiiowahle,  yet  is  not 
this  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  Na^ 
ture,  'Tis  neceflary  herey  that  not  only 
it's  External  fhould  be  duly  bounded, 
but  that  a  fuitable  regard  fhould  be  like- 
wife  had  to  it's  Internal.  This  internal 
Adjujlment,   Difpofition,    or  Arrangement 


(cj  In  Body  Mathematical  all  Qu^alities  being  ab- 
ftra6led  but  Figure  and  Extenfion,  we  may  hence  per- 
ceive the  reafon  why  the  Contemplation  oi  fuch  Body 
(which  Contemplation  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences)  is  more  accurate  and  certain,  than  that 
of  any  other  Body.  It  is,  becaufe  of  all  Bodies,  Ma- 
thematical Body  has  the  fevoeji^  the  mojl  obviousy  and 
the  mo/l  precife  Attributes. 

Hence  too  we  may  perceive  the  difFerence  between 
a  MathcTTioticiany  and  a  natural  Philofopher.  They 
differ,  as  their  Subjects  differ  ;  as  the  Subje£l:  of  the 
firft  is  fimple;  of  the  laft  is  complicated  ;  as  the  At- 
tributes of  Mathematical  Body  are  feiv  and  known  ;  of 
Phyfical  Body  are  unknozvn  and  infinite.  Vid.  Ariji, 
phyf.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

G  4  (deno- 
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Ch.  V.  (denominate  it  as  you  pleaCe)  is  called 
*"""*  '  Organization^  and  may  be  confidered 
as  the  third  Form,  which  appertains  to 
Body.  By  it's  acceflion  we  behold  the 
life  of  Body  Physical  or  Natural, 
for  tvtxy  fiich  Body  is  ibme  way  or  other 
organized. 

And  thus  may  we  affirm  that  thefe 
three,  that  is  to  fay.  Extension,  Fi-^ 
GURE,  and  Organization,  are  the 
three  original  Forms  to  Body  Phy^ 
sical  or  Natural,  Figure  having  re- 
fpedt  to  it's  External',  Orga?iization  to 
\\!^  Internal ',  and  Extenfion  being  common 
both  to  one  and  to  the  other.  'Tis 
more  than  probable  that  from  the  Va-r 
riation  in  thefe  univerfaU  and,  as  I  may 
fay.  Primary  Forms,  arife  mofl  of  thofe 
Jecondary  Forms  ufually  called  Quali- 
ties Sensible,  becaufe  they  are  the 
proper  Objed:s  of  our  feveral  Senfations. 
Such  are  Rough nefs  and  Smoothnefs, 
Hardaefs  and  Softnefs,  the  tribes  of  Co- 
lours, 
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lours.   Savours  and  Odours,  not  to  men-  Qh,  V. 

tion  thofe  Powers  of  Charader  moitfub-  ^— v-— » 
tkt  the  Powers  Electric,  Magnetic,  Me- 
dicinal, 6cc, 

Here  therefore  we  may  anfwer  the 
Queflion,  how  natural  Bodies  are  di^ 
ftifiguijhed.  Not  a  lingle  one  among  them 
ccnfifts  of  Materials  in  Chaos,  but  of 
Materials  wrought  up  after  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  manner,  and  that  confpicuous  in 
their  Organization  {d),  or  in  their  iv- 
gure,  or  in  ht/^. 

As  therefore  every  natural  Body  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  Differences  jufl:  de- 
fcribed  5  and  as  thefe  Differences  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  Matter, 
which  being  every  where  fimilar,  can 
afford  no  diftindions  at  all :  may  we  not 


(d)  No  where  perhaps  is  the  force  of  Organize' 
tion  more  confpicuous,  than  when  we  perceive  differ- 
ent Grafts,  upon  the  fame  Tree,  to  produce  different 
Species  of  Fruit. 

hence 
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Ch.  V.  ^^^^cs  infer  the  expediency  of  Essen- 
tial Forms,  that  every  natural  Sub- 
Jiance  may  be  ejfejitially  charaBerized  ?  'Tis 
with  deference  to  my  Conterriporaries, 
that  I  furmlfe  this  afTertion.  I  fpeak 
perhaps  of  Spedres,  as  (hocking  to  feme 
Philofophers,  as  thofe  were  to  Eneas, 
which  he  met  in  his  way  to  Hell : 

Terribiles  vifu  Formed, 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  hy  de^ 
daring  it  our  opinion,  that  we  by  no 
means  think  thefe  Forms  Self-exist- 
ent j  things,  which  Matter  may  Jlip  of, 
and  fairly  leave  to  themfelyes. 

Tit  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  cefiate  cicadce  ((?.) 

They  rather  mean  fomething,  which, 
though  differing  from  Matter,  can  yet 
never  fubfijl  ivithout  it  ffj  ;   fomething, 

{e)  Lucr.   iv.   56. 

(/)   See  Note  the  fecond  of  this  Chapter.     'Tis 
a  uniform  Poution  in  the  Phyfics  of  the  old  Peripa- 
tetics, 
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which,  united  with  it,  helps  to  produce  Ch.  V, 
every  compejite  Being,  that   is  to  fay  in 
other  words,   every  natural  Subjiance  in 
the  vifible  v/orld. 

It  mufl:  be  remembered  however  (as 
we  have  faid  before)  that  it  is  the  Form 
in  this  Union,  which  is  the  Source  of  all 
Pijiincfion  *.  'Tis  by  this,  that  the  Ox  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Horfe,  not  by 
that  Grafs,  on  which  they  fubfift,  the 
common  Matter  to  both.  To  which  alfo 
may  be  added,  that  as  Figures  and  fen- 
fible  Qualities  are  the  only  ohjeBs  of  our 
Senfationsy  and  thefe  all  are  Parts  of  na- 
tural Form  -,  fo  therefore  (contrary  to  the 


tetics,  oTj  oi')(u^iTot.  Tx  ■nTx^-Ay  that  the  AffeSiions  \pi 
Body]  are  infepar able  from  it.  See  Anji.  Phyf.X.  i. 
*Tis  one  thing  to  be  a  Cube,  another  thing  to  be  Iron, 
or  Silver,  or  Wood,  or  Ivory.  The  Cube  is  moft 
evidently  and  certainly  no  one  of  thefe,  yet  is  it  abfurd 
and  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  Cube  fhould  ever  exifl 
v/ithout  one  of  thefe,  or  fomething  fimilar  to  fup- 
port  it.     See  before,  pages  77,  78. 

*  P.  63.  §4. 

fentiment 
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CI3.  V.  fentlment  of  the  Vulgar,  who  dream  of 
nothing  but  of  Matter)  'tis  Form  which 
is  ill  truth  the  whole t  that  we  either  hear^ 
fee,  or  feel  -^  nor  is  mere  Matter  any 
thing  better,  than  an  obfcure  imperfeB 
Being,  knowable  only  to  the  reafoning 
Faculty  by  the  two  methods  already  ex- 
plained, I  mean  that  of  Analogy,  and 
that  of  Abjlradtion   (g). 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  re- 
fped  to  Sensible  Forms,  that  is  to  fay. 
Forms  immerged  in  Matter,  and  ever 
iiifeparable  from  it.  In  thefi  and  Matter 
we  place  the  Elements  of  (//)  Na- 
tural 


{g)  See  before  p.  76,  77,  78. 

(/-»)  Elements  are  ra  lvu7ra^;^ov7a  ainix,  the  iti' 
hereni,  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  the  in-exiting 
Caufes,  fuch  as  Matter  and  Form,  of  which  we 
have  been  treating.  There  are  other  Caufes,  fuch  as 
the  Tribe  of  Efficient  Causes,  which  cannot  be 
called  Elements,  becaufe  they  make  no  part  of  the  Sub- 
ftances,  which  they  generate,  or  produce.  Thus  the 
Statuary  is  no  part  of  his  Statue  j  the  Painter,  of  his 

Picliure. 
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TURAL  Substance,  and  thus  finlfli  the  Ch.  V. 
firfl  part  of  the  Inquiry  we  propofed. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  Speculations 
of  another  kind,  and  from  the  'Elements 
of  Natural  Subflance  to  inquire  after  it*s 
Efficient   Cause   (/),  that  is   to  fay, 

that 


Pidlure.     Hence  it  appears  that  all  Elements  are 
Caufes-j  but  not  all  Causes,  Elements. 

(i)  Arifiotk  having  reduced  his  three  Principles  of 
natural  Productions  to  tzvo^  which  two  we  have  treated 
in  this,  and  the  preceding  Chapter,  adheres  not  io 
liri£lly  to  this  Reduftion,  but  that  he  ftill  admits  the 
Three. — Thus  in  his  Metcphyfics^  he  tells  us— ot* 
"'fPC**  *'<''*  '''F'Vj  TO  u^<^^  j^  r\  fi^YiCi^  Xy  V  uAr— 
that  ibe  Form^  the  Privation^  and  the  Mattery  are  three 
Principles.  He  calls  them  Elements,  becaufc 
they  have  no  Exiftence,  but  in  the  Subftance  to  which 
they  belong.  To  thefe  he  addsthe  Efficient  Cause, 
which  as  it  exiUs  exter}iall)\y  that  is,  without  the  Subje(St, 
he  will  not  for  that  reaf-  n  allow  to  be  a7i  Element. — Kence 
he  obferves,  wrf  Zrojp^fra  jutv  r^ja,  airiai  cX  ><J  da- 
^a\  rka-a^ei  —  that  the  Elements  w^r^  Three  ;  the 
Causes  a«af  Principles  were  four.  His  inftances 
are — Health,  the  Form  ;  Difeafe,  the  Privation  ;  the 
human  Body,  the  SubjeS?.  In  thefe  three  Caufes  wc 
have  the  Elements  :  Add  to  ihcTe  Caufes  the  fourth^ 

that 
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Ch.  V.  that  Caufe,  which  ajjociates  thofe  Ele- 
ments, and  which  employs  them,  when 
aflbciated,  according  to  their  various  and 
peculiar  Characters. 


that  is,  the  Efficient.,  the  Art  of  Medicine ;  and  then 
we  have  the  four  Causes  required.— Again — call 
the  Plan  of  the  Houfe,  the  Form  ;  the  previous  want 
of  Order,  the  Privation  ;  the  Bricks,  the  Materials  ; 
add  to  thefe  the  fourth  Caufe,  the  Archite£l's  Art,  and 
again  we  have  the  four  Causes  required.  Me- 
taph.  A.  p.  ig8,  199.     Edit.  Syib. 

'Tis  this  Efficient  Caufe,  that  will  make  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  following  Chapter, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VI. 

Concerning   Form,  confidered  as  an   ef- 
ficient   ANIMATING     PRINCIPLE-— 

Harmotiy  in  Nature  between  the  living 
and  the  lifelejs — Ovid,  a  philofophical 
Poet — Farther  Defcription  of  the  ani^ 
mating  Principle  from  it's  Operations, 
Energies,  and  EffeBs — Virgil — The  Ac- 
tive and  the  Pajjive  Principle  run  thro* 
the  TJniverfe — Mind,  Region  of  Forms 
'-^Corporeal  Conneclions,  where  necef- 
fary,  where  objiruBive  —  Means  and 
Ends — their  different  Precedence  accord- 
ing to  different  Syjiems — Empedocks, 
Lucretius,  Prior,  Galen,  Cicero,  Ari- 
jiotle,  &c. — Providence, 

LET  us   fuppofe  an   artificial    Sub-   Ch.VI* 
fiance,  for  exair.ple  a  mufical  Pipe,     '^■'^'""*^ 
and  let  us  fuppofe  to  this  Pipe   the  Art 
of  the  Pipef  to  be  united,  not  feparated 

as 
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Ch.VI.  ^s  now,  but  vitally  united,  fo  that  the 
Pipe   by  it's   own  Eled;ion  might  play, 
whenever   it  pleafed. — Would   not  this 
Union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  Being, 
where  the  Art  would  be  an  adiive  Prin- 
ciple,  the  Pipe  a  pajjive,   both  recipro- 
cally  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  each  other  ? 
—And    what,  if  inftead   of  the  Piper's 
Art,  we  were  to   fubflitute   that  of  the 
Harper  ? — Would    this   new  Union  alfo 
be  natural  like  the  former  ?   Or  would 
not  rather  the  Inaptitude  of  the  Confti- 
tuents  prevent  any  Union  at  all  ?   It  cer- 
tainly would  prevent  it,  and  all   Melody 
confequent  3  fo  that  we  could  now  by  no 
analogy  confider  the  Pipe  as  animated, 

'Tis  in  thefe  and  other  Arts,  conli- 
dered  as  ejicient  Habits,  we  gain  a 
glimpfe  of  thofe  Forms,  which  charac- 
terife  not  by  vijible  Qualities,  but  by  their 
refpediive  Powers,  their  Operations  and 
their  Energies.  As  is  the  Piper's  Art 
to  the  Pipe,  the  Harper's   to  the  Harp, 

fo 
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to  is  the  Sou/  of  the  Lion  to  the  Eody  Ch.VL 
Leonine,  the  Sou/  of  Man  to  the  Body 
Human  ;  becaufe  in  neither  cafe  'tis  pof- 
fible  to  commute  or  make  an  exchange, 
without  fubverting  the  very  End  and 
Conflitution  of  the  Animal  f^aj. 

And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  72eio 
order  of  Forms,  the  tribe  of  animating 
Principles  {b) ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 

difiin- 

(a)   See  Arlji.  dt  An,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  13.     Edit.  SylL 

The  Stagirite  ufes  upon  this  occafion  the  following 
Similitude — zroi^cc7rXn<riov  yx^  'hiyvnv^  ucirep  it  ti? 
^«»tj  rr,v  Ti-^oviKYiV  tiq  avXag  itjS'jktQxi'  is7  yocc  t-kv 
fA.iv  TtyniTv  -^^rio-^xi  roTf  o^ydvotq^  rriu  ^l  ^vyru  tw 
ca)|t*aTi — They  [who  adopt  the  Notion  of  placing  any 
Soul  in  any  Body]  ial^  the  fame,  as  if  a  Perfon  tuas  to 
jay  the  Carpenter's  Art  mi^ht  enter  into  a  Mufician's 
Pipe  :  now  'tis  nccejjhry  that  every  Art  Jhould  nfe  it's  pro- 
per Injiruments,  and  every  Soui  it's  proper  Body. 

(h)  Alexander  Aphrodifienfis  has  an  exprefs  Diflcrta- 

tion  to  prove,  cTi  tlSi^  »)  ^>->x,^,  that   the   Soul  is  a 

Form.     Alex.  p.  124.     B.   Edit.  Aid.  Ven.  1534.     It 

was  fo  called,  not  with  the  lead  view  to  it's  having  a 

H  Figure^ 
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Ch.VI.   difiinguijldcs  fo  eminently  as   thefe ;    arid. 
^""^    *    'tis  on  the  power  of  DiJlinBion,  that  wc 
refl  the  very  EJJ'cnce  of  Form. 

'Tis  here  we  view  Form  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  light,  than  in  that  of  a  paf" 
Jive  elementary  Conflituent,  a  mere  in- 
adive  and  fenfible  Attribute.  'Tis  here 
it  aflumes  the  dignity  of  a  living  motive 
Power,  of  a  Power  deftined  by  it's  na- 
ture to  ufe,  and  not  be  ufed.  'Tis  to 
the  Diverfity  of  Powers  in  thefe  ani- 
mating Forms,  that  the  Diverfity  of  the 
Organizations  in  the  corporeal  World 
has  reference.  That  firong  and  nerv- 
ous  Leg,   fo    well    armed   wiih    tearing 


Figure,  as  if,  for  exAmple,  it  were  a  Spherical  Body, 
but  becaufe  it  was  able  not  only  by  it's  perceptive 
Powers  X.O  fecreie  Forms,  but  by  \i% p-odvliive  Powers 
to  impart  them  ;  whence,  being  coniidered  as  ful!  of 
them,  it  was  elegantly  defcribed  to  be  To'yri^  Ela^-y, 
the  Region  of  Fortns.  Ariji,  de  Anhn.  1.  ill.  c.  4. 
—See  aifo  1,  ii.  c.  i. 

See  Uernm,  p.  310,  31 1,  312,  &c, 

Fan^s,, 
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Fangs,  how  perfedly  is  it  correlpondent  Ch.VI. 
to  the  fierce  Inftinfts  of  the  Lion  ?  Had 
it  been  adorned,  h'ke  the  Human  Arm, 
with  Fingers  inftead  of  Fangs,  the  na- 
tural Energies  of  a  Lion  had  been  all  of 
them  defeated.  That  more  delicate  flruc- 
tiire  of  an  Arm,  terminating  in  Fingers 
fo  nicely  divepfified,  how  perfedly  does 
it  correfpond  to  the  pregnant  Invention 
of  the  human  Soul  ?  Had  thefe  Fingers 
l)een  Fangs,  what  had  become  of  poor 
Art,  that  by  her  Operations  procures 
us  fo  many  Elegancies  and  Utilities  ? 
'Tis  here  we  behold  the  Harmony  be- 
tween the  Vifible  World  and  the  Invi- 
fible  ;  between  the  Paiiive  and  the  Ac- 
tive ',  betv/een  the  Lifelefs  and  the  Liv- 
ing. The  whole  Variety  in  Bodies  as 
well  natural  as  artiticial,  is  folely  refer- 
able to  the  ^/TL'/iJ'/^j- Variety  in  thefe  their 
animating  Forms.  'Tis  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  they  exijt ;  'tis  by  thefe  they  are 
employed',  and  without  them  they  would 
H  2  be 
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Ch.VI.   be  as  ufelefs,   as   the   Shoe    without  the 
'    ' — '    Foot. 

'TwAS  perhaps  owing  to  this  ufe  of 
the  word  Form,  in  order  to  denote  an 
Gnimatmg  Prificiple^  that  the  Poet  Ovid 
(who  appears  by  his  works  not  unac- 
quainted with  Philofophy)  opens  his  Me^ 
tamorphofis  with  thofe  lines,  fo  perplex- 
ing to  his  Commentators. 

In  now  A  fert  Animus  mutatas  dicer  e 

FORMAS 

Corpora — — 

^'  My  Mind  (fays  he)  carries  me  to  tell  of 
"Forms  changed  into  new  Bodies;'* 
not  of  Bodies  changed  into  new  Forms, 
but  of  Formsy  that  is  to  fay.  Souls, 
transferred  into  new  Bodies.  The  Bo- 
dies  it  feems  were  new,  but  the  Souls  or 
Forms  remained  the  fame,  of  which 
throughout  his  Work  we  have  perpetual 
teftimony.  Thus,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
Callijio, 
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Mens  antiqua  tamenfaBa  quoque  man- 
fit  in  urjd,  Metam.  ii.  485. 

Of  Arachne, 

u        Antiquas  exercet  Aranea  telas. 

Ibid.  vi.  145, 

Of  the  Ant  Si  that  became  Men, 


f. MORES,     QUOS     ANTE    GEREBANT, 

Nunc  quoque  habent-,  par cumque genus,  pa^ 
iienfque  laborutn.  Ibid.  vii.  656- 

And  fo  in  many  other  places  [c],  which 
thofe  who  favour  this  Conjc^^ure,  may 
eafily  difcover. 


(c)  Ovid  appears  by  thefe  quotations  to  have  ufed 
the  word  Forma,  when  he  opens  his  Poem,  ir; 
a  fenfe  truly  Philofophical.  His  Do6lrine,  that  this 
Form  or  Soul  might  be  transferred  from  one  Body  into 
another  was  Pythagorean,  but  which  the  Peri- 
patetics rejedled  from  the  reafons  above  alleged, 
\\\  the  firft  Note  of  this  Chapter. 

H  3  A§ 
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Ch.VI.  ■^^  nothing  can  become  known  by  that, 
which  it  has  not,  fo  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  attempt  defcribing  thefe  animating 
Forms  by  any  vifibk  or  other  Qualities, 
the  proper  ObjeBs  of  our  Senjations.  The 
Sculptor's  Art  is  not  Figure,  but  'tis  that, 
through  which  Figure  is  imparted  to 
Jomethlng  elfe.  The  Harper's  Art  is  not 
Sounds  but  'tis  that,  through  which  Sounds 
are  called  iox\hi^o\\\  fornething  elfe.  They 
are  of  themfelves  no  objeds  either  of 
the  Ear  or  of  the  Eye  j  but  their  na- 
ture or  character  is  underftood  in  this, 
that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  pro- 
per 'Energies  on  their  proper  Subjects,  the 
Marble  would  remain  for  ever  fhapelefs, 
the  Harp  would  remain  for  ever  filent  [d). 

'Tis 


(d)  See  Mcximus  Tyrius^  DiiT.  I.  who  eloquently 
applies  this  Reafoning  to  the  Supreme  Beikg,  the 
Divine  Artift  of  the  Univerfe — Et  Si  y^   vuv   rJn  (Jt-oc 

y.x7■.o^J  i^-h  yxo  ilvm  rei/  ^iav^    x^  tccv  xasA^y  to  (pjspw- 
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'Tis   the  fame  In  natural  Beings  {e).   Ch.VI. 
The    ANIMATING    FoRM    of  a   natural 
Body  Is  neither  it's  Organization,  nor  it's 
Figure,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  Inferior 
Fon?2Sj    which   make  up    the  Syflem   of 

rxro}/'  aXK  «  orufAix  xaAoi/,  aAX'  I'Ofv  >t,  tw  Tw/xar* 
tTTipfu  TO  x«AA^"  JfJe  Xtifxiov  y.xXog,  dX'A  o^iv  itj  v 
?i.ei[Auv  K«Aos*  >^  ZTilxi^^i  xaAA(^,  >^  S^aAa-r/r,?,  >^ 
»oai/a,  )Cj  Twv  «u  »^avu)  ^'t'xv,  zrxv  to  xaAAf^  t3to  e- 
XEi'Sfi'  pjT,  olov  EX  ■zmj/Vi?  diuvd'tif  H^  d>ir,pxTii'  y.a.^(j(jQV 
a\jT}i  joi£T£o^jv  'ixoci-Xf  xuXa,  Ky  ioooiToc,  Xy  <ru^o;j.rjx' 
v^  i:aOoa"ov  auT«  a7roAf*7r£Ta»,  ocl^px,  y^  SiocXvotAtvoc^ 
}c,  (y^eicofxsvx. — But  if  even  now  you  luij}}  to  learn  the 
nature  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  zvhat  manner 
Jhall  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ?  Divinity  itfelf  is 
furely  beauteous,  and  of  all  Beauties^  Sec.  &c. 

Thofe,  who  chufe  to  fee  the  remaining  pprt 
of  this  elegant  original,  elegantly  tranflated,  may 
find  it  in  the  fecond  Volume  of  Lord  Sbafte/burfs  Cha- 
raSlerijHcSy  p.  295^ 

(e)  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  threi 
great  Principles  of  the  Soul,  anciently  called  to' 
v*r,TtKov,  Tc-  aiVSjjTiXov,  to''  ^^i-nlixQV,  the  Intelleilivey 
the  Sen/itive^  and  the  Nutritive.  The  Nutritive  is 
treated  fird,  then  the  Senfitive^  then  the  Intelle5live, 

See  below,  note  on  the  word  Intelle£livej  p.  106, 

H  4  it's 
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it's  viable  Qualities;  but  'tis  the  Power, 
which,  7iot  being  that  Organization,  nor 
that  Figure,  nor  thole  Qualities,  is  yet 
able  to  produce,  to  preferve,  and  to  em- 
ploy them.  'Tis  therefore  the  Power, 
which  f.rj}  moves,  and  then  condudts 
that  latent  Procefs,  by  which  the  Acorn 
becomes  an  Oak,  the  Embryo  becomes 
a  Man.  *Tis  the  Fewer,  by  which  the 
Aliment  of  Plants  and  Animals  is  di- 
gefied,  and  by  fuch  digeflion  transformed 
into  a  part  of  themfelves.  'Tis  the 
Power,  as  oft  as  the  Body  is  either  mu- 
tilated or  fick.,  that  co-operates  with  thp 
Medicine  in  efFeding  the  Cure.  'Tis  the 
Power,  which  departing,  the  Body  ceajh 
to  live,  and  the  Members  foon  pals  into 
putrefadlion  and  decay. 

Farther  Aill,  as  putrefa<5iion  and 
decay  will  neccfj'arily  come,  and  Nature 
would  be  at  an  end,  were  flie  not  main- 
tained by  a  fupply  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
Power,  that  enables  every  Being  to  pro- 
duce 
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4uce  another  like  itfclf\  the  Lion  to  pro-  Ch.VI. 
duce  a  Lion,  the  Oak  to  produce  an 
Oaki  lb  that,  while  Individuals  periQi, 
the  Species  ftill  remains,  and  the  Cor- 
ruptible, as  far  as  may  bey  partakes 
OF  THE  Eternal  and  Divine  (y). 

In 


if)  Thii  Eternal  and  DiviNE  is  what,  as  Jri- 
Jlotle  fays,  all  Beings  define,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  they  a£i  luhatever  they  a£l  agieeahly  to  Nature, 
Tlavra  yct^  inftvn  \J(i^-  t«  d.n    x,    rs  S'f/a)    opiyilxiy 

Mini.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  28.     Edit.  SyW. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  fubjoins  the  following 
remarkable  pafTage,  by  which  he  appears  to  refer  the 
"whole  byftem  of  natural  VtoduCtion  or  Generation  to 
that  one  great  Principle. — iTrti,  «^  Koivuviiv  olivvxTfT  ra 
«£i  Kf  ra  ^£tH  Tij  a-uvi^ciXy  Six  to  ixr\Siu  ivii')(^£<T^xi 
Tuv  (p^xcruv  TO  XVTO  >Cy  h  a^iO/iAW  SixyAvnv,  ri  (Mri" 
j^fju  SuvxTxi  ixxfov.,  rauTt)  xoh^JuviT^  to  /iasv  jU-aAAov, 
To  Si  riTlov'  ycy  Sixy.ivn  hk  xuTOy  xaX  olou  auTo''  oi- 
^lOjOia  fjXv  b';^  Vu,  i\Sn  Si  \v. — In  as  much  therefore  as 
ihefe  Beings  (meaning  the  fubordinate  and  inferior) 
cannot  participate  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Divine  in 
uninterrupted  Continuity^  from  it^s  being  impofftble  that 
any  thing  perijhable  and  tranfient  fhould  remain  the  fame 
and  one  numerically  ;  hence  it  follows  that  as  far  as  each 
is  capable  of  Jharing  it)  fo  far  it  participates^  one  thing 

in 
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Ch.VI.  In  all  the  Efiergies  here  enumerated  it 
extends  through  Vegetables  as  well  as 
Animals.  But  with  Animals,  taken  apart, 
it  is  that  higher  ABive  Faculty ^  which,  by 
employing  the  Organs  of  Senfey  peculiar 
to  them  as  Anlmalsy  diftinguiQies  them  as 
Beings  fenfitive  from  Vegetables  and 
Plants.  Farther  than  this,  with  Man 
alone  above  the  reft  it  is  that  ftill  fu~ 
■perior  and  more  noble  Faculty,  which 
by  it's  own  divine  Vigour,  unajfijied  per^ 
haps  with  Organs,  makes  and  denomi- 
nates him  a  Being  Intellective    and 

Rational  (g). 

And 

in  a  greater  degree j  and  another  in  a  lefs  ;  and  that  each 
thing  remains  not  precifely  the  fame.,  but  as  it  were  the 
Jame,  not  numerically  one,  but  o^e  in  Species. 

To  this  Virgil  alludes, 

Jt  Genus  immortale  manet- 

Georg.  iv. 

See  Plat..Conviv.  p.  I197.  C.     Ed.  Fie, 

(g)   Twv  ^i  $vvoi,fj(.iuv  T'/;?  xfy^'i?   al  Xiy(^^i7(ron  toT^ 
jAv  ivjTTix.^'^'niTi  uTaifraJ,   KStGaTrsp  £»7rffjot£v,   to??    J'i    ti- 
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And    Co  much  for  the  defcrlption   of  Ch.VI, 
thofe  Forms,  which,   being  pure/y  invi- 


viq  auTwy,  £i/jo«?  Si  y.ix  |M,ov-/i. — As  to  the  Powers  of  the 
Soul  here  defer ibed^  they  exiji  All.  of  them  in  fame  Be- 
ings ;  SOME  of  them  only  in  other  Beings  ;  and  in  fame 
Beings  ONLY  ONE  of  them.  Ariji.  de  An,  1.  ii.  c.  3. 
p.  26.  Edit.  Syll).  That  is  to  fay,  Man  poflelTes 
all'.  Brutes  poflefs  fome ',  Plants,  one  only — Man  has 
the  Vegetative,  the  Senfitive,  and  the  Intclleftive 
Faculty  ;  Brutes  only  the  Vegetative  and  the  Senfi- 
tive ;    Plants,  the  Vegetative  alone. 

See  foon  after,  p.  28 — a.yi^   [j.h   yx^  ra    B'^iTniKis 

Jt.    T.    A. 

Ideoque  ob  confovtium  corporis  efl  inter  homines,  lejli- 
afque,  et  cetccra  vita  carentia,  Societas  conimunioque  cor- 
poreorum  proventuuni.  Siquidem  NASCI,  NUTRIRI, 
CRESCERE  commune  ejl  ho  minibus  cu?n  ca:tcris  •,  s  en- 
tire vero  ET  APPETERE,  commune  demum  hominibus 
et  mutis  tantum,  et  rations  carcntibus  animalibus.  Cu- 
PIDITAS  porro  at  que  IRACUNDJA  vel  agrejiium  vel 
manfuetorum,  APPETITUS  IRRATIONABILIS  eji  :  Ho- 
tninis  vero,  cujus  efl  proprium  rationi  mentem  applicarCf 
RATioNABiLis  :     Ratiocinandi   enim  atque   in- 

TELLIGENDI,  SCIENDIQUE  VERUM  APPETITUS /)r5- 

prius  efl  Horn'mis,  quia  a  cupiditate  atque  iracundia pluri- 
muin  difiat.  Ilia  quippe  ctiam  in  mutis  animalibus,  et 
jnulto  quidem  acriora,  cernuntur  :  Rationis  autcm 
perfectio  et  intellectus,  propria  Dei  et  Ho- 
MiNis  tantwn,  Chalcid.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  345.  Edit, 
Fabric, 

/Me. 
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Ch.VI.  fl'^^^i  ^rid  (it  may  be  faid)  totally  infen^ 

fible,  are  no  othervvife  to  be  known.  Con- 

fcioiifnefs  alone  excepted,  than  by  fenjible 

Operations  and  'Energies  fhjt  perceived  in 

things  corporeal.  As 


(h)  See  the  Paflage  juft  before  quoted  from  Maxi- 
mui  Tyrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance, 
than  a  due  attention  to  this  Dillindlion  ;  1  mean  the 
DiJiinSiion  between  Effe£li  and  Caufes ;  between  Ef- 
fefis  which  are  vifible,  and  Caufes  which  are  invi- 
fible  ;  between  EffeSis^  the  natural  Objefts  of  all  our 
Senfations ;  and  Caufes^  which  are  Objects  of  no  Sen' 
fation  at  all. 

'Tis  with  reference  to  this  Difi:in6tion  that  Cyrui 
is  made  to  reafon  in  his  lait  moments  by  Xtnophotiy 
his  philofophical  Hiltorian,  who  thus  defcribes  him 
addrefling  his  Children. 

OJ  ya.^  Snirn  rzro  yi  (ra(pci:i  Joxirrf  iloivatiy    ug    a- 

JiVi  yx^  ivv  rot  Tvv  y  IfAtiv  ^/V^rv  iu:^xTSy  «AX*  oTf 
iicirptXTliro^  T«TO»f  a\}Tr,v  u;  na-av  xxTiYCc^xri^— 
Thus  excellently  tranflated  by  my  honourable  Rela- 
tion, Pvlr.  jJJhley. — You  ought  not  to  imagine  you  cer- 
tainly  knaiv^  that,  after  1  have  clofed  the  period  of  Hu- 
man Life^  I  fhall  no  longer  exijl.  For  neither  do  you 
vow  fee  my  Soul ;  hut  you  comlude  FROM  it's  Ope- 
rations, that  it  DOES  EXIST.     Cyropisdia,  1.  viii. 

Cicero  has  tranflated  the  fame  pafi'age  with  grea^ 
elegance,  but  in  a  manner  lefs  ilridl,  lefs  confined  ta 
the  original. 
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As  in  their  very  EfTence  they  imply  Ch.VI, 
A£livityi  as  much  as  Matter ,  upon  which 
they  operate,  implies  PaJJivity  ;  hence  in 
every  natural  Compofite,  we  may  dif- 
cern  the  influence  of  two  fiich  Princi' 
plesy  while,  under  different  Proportions, 
and  in  different  Degrees,  the  Active 
enlivens  the  Paffive,  and  the  Passive 
deprejfes  the  A6tive. 

*Tis  to  this  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  to  every  enlivened 
fubftance,  every  animated  Being,  there 
was    fomething   appertaining  of  etherial 


NoUte  arbitrari  O  !  mi  hi  canjfimijilii,  me,  cum  a  vo- 
bis  difceJferOf  nufquam  aut  nullum  fere  j  nee  enim^  dum 
eram  vobifcum^  animum  meum  videbatis^  fed  cum  ejfet  in 
hoc  cor  pore  ^  EX  lis  rebus,  quas  gerebam,  intelli- 
gebatis :  eundem  igiiur  effe  creditote,  eiiamfi  nullum  vi- 
debitis.     De  Sene^.  c.  22. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  things, 
which  have  no  fenfible  Qualities,  may  be  defcribed  ac- 
curately, and  comprehended  adequately,  by  their 
Energies  and  Operations  upon  fenfible   Objects. 

Vigour, 
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Ch.VI.  Vigour,  and  heavenly  Origin,  as  far  forth 
as  not  retarded  by  it's  mortal  and  earthly 
Members. 

Igneus   ejl   ollis   vigor,    et    c^lestis 

ORIGO 

Semi?iibtiSi  quantum  nax  noxia  corpora 

TARDANT, 

Terreniq^e  he  bet  ant  A  R  t  u  s ,  moribiin  - 
daqiie  membra.  ii£n.  VI. 

Could  we  penetrate  that  Mift,  which 
hides  fo  much  from  human  Eyes,  and 
follow  thefe  Compofites  to  their  different 
and  original  Principles,  we  might  gain 
perhaps  a  glimpfe  of  tivo  objects  worth 
contemplating;  of  that  which  is  First, 
and  that  which  is  Last,  in  the  general 
Order  of  Being ;  of  pure  Energy  in  the 
Supreme  Mind,  the  ^r/?  Mover  of  all 
Efficients  ;  of  pure  PaJJi'vity  in  the 
LOWEST  Matter,  the  ultimate  Bafis  of 
all  fubjeds  (/). 

(i)  Thus  the  Stoics — ^(i:au    S*   o.'Itoi;    afX^'    f«^a^ 

T*V     6Aa.'V     0U3,     T3    ^OJSV     >^   TO    XSX^OV,    TO   jU£C  av   ZD"a- 
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But  left   thefe   fhould    be    efleemed   Ch.VI. 
Speculations  rather  foreign,  'tis  fufficient 

to 


<^0V    tlVai    TYiV   OiTTOiGV   HCTtiXV,    TV.U    UArV,      TO    Gi    ZTCl^Vf  TOV 

tv  ajT-;7  Xo'yov,  rov  3'iov.—— Their  opinion  is,  that  the 
Principles  of  all  things  are  mo,  THE  Active  Prin- 
ciple  nnd  THE  Passive  ;  that  the  PaJJivc  Principle  is 
that  Subjiance  void  of  all  ^ja/ity,  Matter;  the  Ac- 
tive Principle,  that  Reafon^  which  exijis  within  itj  GoD. 
Dlog,  Laert.  vii.  1 34. 

The  following  PalTage  from  Jmmonius  is  remark- 
able,  and    well   applies   10   the    prefent    Subjeft. — 

A»o  (pxci  rru  i/Aviv  tx-  S"£;w  Oivoy-oi-j:?  u[Ji.oix<r^xi'  u- 
/AOKO(r0«»  ju£v,  oTi  oi"  ciTrol^aVew;  rZv  c,?.X(cv  <Tn[ji.onvi- 
Tai  ExfitTf^oi/,  a,voyt.oi(ac  J'j,  ot»  t3  ]U£v,  xpn'Tioi/!^  bv- 
T©J,  >]  jcara  ■sravra  rx  out:?,  ci7:o(pc>.a-/.cfji.iv  zsa,vrx, 
T>]f  ^£  uA'/^f,  X^i^o:i(^  lio-rg  n  jiajra  i^-avra,  raura  «- 
')ro(p  da-no  (Aiv. — For  this  reafon  they  fay  that  Matter  is 

DISSIMILARLY  SIMILAR  tO  the  DiVINITY  ;  is  SIMI- 
LAR, becaufe  each  of  them  is  explained  by  a  Negation  of 
ad  other  things ',  dissimilarly  fo,  in  as  much  as  we 
deny  all  things  of  the  Divinity,  by  it^s  being  better  than 
all  things  ;  tve  deny  them  of  Alatter,  by  it's  being  zuorfe. 
Amm-jn.  in  Frccciic.  p.  50.   B, 

Archytas  thus  exprefles  himfelf  in  his  Doric  Dia- 

ka. 

To  ^£V  £^T^  ■croircv,    to  Je   zsoLyo'i'    olov   iv   toTj  (pv- 
cmohi  Tffokiov  u.\\i  Q  .3r£oj,   ■sjot.'^ov   S\  a    "jAix,  X;  ssoiicv 
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Ch.VI.  ^^  mark  the  Analogy  between  things  Nd^ 
' — »/— '  tural  2iV\di  Artificial ',  how,  that  as  there 
are  no  Forms  of  Art,  which  did  not 
pre-exiji  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  fo  are 
there  no  Forms  of  Nature,  which  did 
i\ot  pre-exiji  in  the  Mind  of  God.  'Tis 
through  this  we  comprehend,  how  Mind 
or    Intellect     is    the   Region    of 


itf  -uTx^ov,  ru  ^oiyjix. — There  is  fomeihlng,  which  ii 
Agent  ;  and  fomething,  which  is  Patient  ;  ihus 
among  natural  Beings  God  is  the  Agent  ;  Matter 
the  Patient  j  but  the  Elements  are  both  Agent  and 
Patient  united. 

Upon  this  Simplicius  obferves — ra<f)af  S\  ovt^  tS 
"sronTv  [Mv  Tov  ^{ov  sIttuv,   w  >^  t«  aXXx   roc.   zsommoc 

enTlK   CUViTTiTXt,     TSJXO^^HV     Si    TYtV     UAHU,      ^t      rtV     Xj      TOC 

«XXa  (AtTi^u  T8  zroci^iiv,  y^  zroiiiv  Si  >c,  xc-a^fiu  ra 
foiynx,  uxTxv  Svi  fxsri'^ovTX  x,  vXrii  Kf  fiJ'sf.-^ 
Tho'  what  has  been  faid  is  evident,  he  has  adduced  [id 
explain  himfelf )  the  two  higheji  and  mojl  leading  In- 
Jiances,  faying,  that  God  is  Agent,  whom  all  other 
jidive  Caufes  follow  \  and  Matter  Patient,  thro* 
which  other  Beings  partake  of  Pajfion  ;  and  that  thi 
Elements  are  both  Agents  ^7«^  Patients,  in  as 
viuch  as  they  participate  both  of  Matter  and  of  Form, 
Simpl,  in  Prad.  p.  84.     Edit.  Baftl.  1551. 

Forms, 
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Forms  (/'),  in  a  far  more  noble  Sxnd  ex-  Ch,VL 
alted  fenfe,  than  by  being  their  pajfive 
Receptacle  througli  Imprefiions  from 
Objeds  without.  It  is  their  Region,  not 
by  being  the  Spot  into  which  they  mi- 
grate as  Jlrmigers,  but  in  which  they 
dwell  as  axiroy^Qvzqi  the  original  Natives 
of  the  Country.  'Tis  in  Mind  they 
firfl    exill,    before    Matter   can    receive 


(k)  See  Anjiotle  already  quoted,  p.  98,  in  his 
Tradl  De  Anhna  iii.  4.  p.  57.  Edit.  Sylh.  In  the 
eighth  Chapter  of  the  fame  Book,  p.  62,  he  calls 
the  Soul  EIAOS  EIA-QN,  the  Form  of  Forms, 
and  that  not  only  from  it's  being  xh-M  fupreme  ckrf^ac- 
teriftng  Power,  which  gJVfS  to  fubordinate  Beings  their 
peculiar  Form  or  Character^  but  as  it  vja  them,  when 
madC;  agreeably  to  theif  refpeciive  Natures.  In 
this  laft  acceptation  it  is  the  Form  cf  Forms,  as  ihs 
Hand  appears  to  be  the  Organ  of  O'gcifis  ;  to  be  thai 
fuperior  Inurument,  which  t:ji's  the  ref^,  the  Chiflel, 
the  Pencil,  the  Lyre,  &c.  all:  which  infetior  Organs 
or  Inftruments,  ivithcut  this  prez-ious  and  juperlcr  oni 
to  employ  thetfi^  would  be  ineiricacrous,  and  dead,  and 
Incapable  of  producing  any   fii-.gle   Eflecl. — vi    ^'yx^ 

Atiji.  in  loc. 

I  thsm; 
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Ch.VI.  them  (/)  ;  'tis  from  Mind,  when  they 
adorn  Matter,  that  they  primarily  pro- 
ceed :  fo  that,  whether  we  contemplate 
the  works  of  Art,  or  the  more  excel- 
lent Works  of  Nature,  all  that  we  look 
at,  as  beautiful,  or  liften  to,  as  harmo- 
nious,   is    the   genuine    Effluence   or 

Emanation  of  Mind   (w). 

And 


(I)  In  the  Scriptural  account  of  Creation,  Light, 
prcvioufly  to  it's  exiftence,  is  commanded  to  exift. — 
JndGod faid.  Let  there  be  Light,  and  there 
WAS  Light.  So  alfo  Vegetables  and  Animals,  pre' 
vioujly  to  their  exiding,  are  co7nmandidx.o  exifl.  Now, 
whether  by  thefe  Commands  we  fuppofe  certain  ver- 
bal Orders^  or  (what  feems  far  more  probable)  only  a 
Divine  Volition,  refpecl  mufl;  needs  have  been  had  to 
certain  pre-existing  Forms,  elfe  fuch  Words  or 
fucb  Volitions  mufl  have  been  devoid  of  all  Meaning. 

(m)  A  proof,  that  thefc  tranfcendcnt  Objsfls  are 
of  an  Origin  truly  mental,  is,  that  nothing  but  Mind 
or  Intellect  can  recognize  or  cointrehend  them.  And 
hence  it  follows  that,  if  this  intelh£live  Faculty  be 
wanting,  as  it  is  to  inferior  Aiiimals,  or  be  unhap- 
pily debafed,  2s  too  oftsn  happens  to  our  own  Species ; 
tho'  their  fenf.tive  Organs  may  be  exqrdfue  to  a  de- 
gree, yet  are  fuch  Beings  to  fuch  Objefts,  as  if  they 
kad  no  Organs  at  all.     E)f5  have  ihf\',  and  fee  not.  Sec. 

Ana 
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And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  Ch.VI. 
have  faid  concerning  Form.  We  have 
traced  it's  Variety  from  the  Lifelefs  and 
Inanmate  up  to  the  hiving  and  Afii' 
mating  \  from  Figures,  Colours,  and  fen« 
fible  Qualities,  up  to  the  Powers  only 
knowable  through  their  Ene7'gies  and  Ope^ 
rations  -,  in  other  words,  from  thofe 
Forms,  which  are  but  pajjive  Elements^ 
up  to  thofe,   which  are  Efficient  Caufes, 

Even  in  thefe  active,  animating,  and 
efficient  Forms,  befides  the  Differences 
which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  ftill 
another  worth  regarding.    Some  of  them 

And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  Trochaic  Verfc 
in  the  Sicilian  Poet  and  Philofopher,  Epicharmus  j 

N»f  o^«  »j  vaj  ati'dn'    T  u?\Xx  y.u'px  Hj  ru^Aa. 

'TVi  Mind  alone,  that  fees,  that  hears  ;  all  things 
befide  are  deaf  and  blind. 

Clem,  Alex.  t.  i,  p.  442.  Edit.  Pott.  Max.  Tyr. 
Edit.  8vo  p.  12.     Edit.  4to,  p.  203. 

I  2  cannot 
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Ch.VI.   cannot  ad:  without  corJ)oreaI  ConneO-'ionw,- 
while  to  others  fuch  Connedions  appear 
to  be  no  way  requifite.     What  for  ex- 
ample is  the  'vegetative  Power  in  Plants, 
without  a  7iatitral  Body  for  it  to  nouriHi 
and  enliven  ?   What  the  fenfitlve  Powers 
of   hearing    or   of    feeing,   without   the 
corporeal    Organs    of    an    Ear,     or    an 
Eye  ?   Thefe  are  aiiimatmg  Formsy  which- 
though  themfelves  not  Body,,  are  yet  fo^ 
far  infeparable  from  it,  that  v/ere   their 
Connexion   diiTolved,  they  would   be  as 
unable  to  exert  themfelves,  as  the  Painter, 
deprived  of  his  Pencil,  or  the  Harper  of 
his  Harp.     'Tis  not  fo  with  ihdit  percep- 
trce  Pozver,    unmixed   and    pure    In- 
telligence, the  Objeds  of  which  being 
purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with- 
itfelf.     Corporeal  Connections   appear  fo 
little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps  'tis  then 
in  it's  higheji  Vigour,  when  it  is   wholly 
ftparated  and  detached.     'Tis  in  this  part 
of  our  animating  Form,  that  we   mufl: 
look    for    THE    Immortal    and    Di- 
vine : 
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VINE  (n)  ;  'tis  f/n's  indeed   is  all   of  it,  Ch.Vl. 

that  a  rational  Man   would  wifh  to  pre-  ^    •"    " 

ferve. 


(pGt/oso-Oat-^^MiND  y^ifwzi  /o  ^^  implanted  [into  the 
Body3  i^<?/«^  A  PECULIAR  Substance  of  itself, 
and  not  to  be  corrupted  or  to  perijh  (as  the  Bocly  -does;. 
Jriji.  de  An.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  15 — And  foon  after,  when 
he  has  told  us  that  the  Pojfions  perifh  with  the  Body^ 
to  which  they  are  infeparably  united,  he  adds — 
'O  Si  N2j  i(rwj  ^lionoiv  ti  x^  aVixGi?.  But  the  MiND 
perhaps  is  fotnething  more  divine,  and  free  from  Paf- 
fmi,  or  being  a^&d  upon. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  Work  he  diftinguiflies 
between  the  original  Capacity  oi  \.\\q  fenfdive  Part,  and 
that  of  the  IntelleSiive  Part:  Senfation  (he  tells  us)  is 
impaired  by  the  Violence  of  fenfible  Objefts  :  Exceffive 
Sounds,  excefTive  Light,  exceffive  Smells,  prevent  us 
iVom  hearing,  from  feeing,  or  from  fmelling. — 
AAA'  0  Nil?,  oTJcy  Ti  ^0Ji(^)1  (r^po^occ  voyitov,  h"^  ^t/op 
i/rjn  rx  UTToaiefS^X;)  c.XKx  Xj  jUizA/tou  TO  ^1)1  yao  xi- 
xT^nTixov  Ik  olviv  (rui/.cil<^,  I  o\  Ns;  /(^^'frcj. — 
But  IMiND,  when  it  contemplates  any  thing  clearly  and 
jlrongly  intelligible^  does  not  for  thai  reafon  less  compre- 
hend infciior  Objcots  of  Intelledfion,  but  even  more; 
the  Caufe  isy  the  sensitive  Principle  exijls  not  with- 
out A  Body  (it's  Organs  being  all  Bodily)  ;  but 
Mind  on  the  contrary  i^  separable  and  detach- 
ed.   VAd,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  3  Cyrus^ 
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Ch.VI.  ierve,  when  he  would  be  rather  thank- 
ful  to  find  his  Paffions  and  his  Appetites 
extinft. 

And 


Cyrus,  in  the  Speech  attributed  to  him  by  Xeno- 
phoTiy  and  quoted  before,  p.  ic8,  fpeaks  as  follows. 

Si  TiiTis  dTrocXXayy,,  TiO>'/5X£V.  Opu  yix.P^  oti  Xj  tx  S'vri- 
rac  ct^uxleCf  ctrov  av  Iv  a'jroTi  ypovov  'h  >J  'I'vy^^,  ^umx 
wxpiy^ilxi.    OCdi  yz,  otu?  u(p^(i.y  'is'on  v  ^^^y/it  iTruSxv 

T«    a^fiOVf^  (rU[Axl(^   ^'YJ'-   yi'^^l^^t     '^^i     TSTO     •UTiTTiKr- 

fxxi'    a.K'K    OTXT)    a>cpa]@P    Xj   y.x^xpog    o    vug    I>t){tfj6i5, 

t6t£    y^     (ppOVlfJl.'MTxloV      £l>CeC     auVoV     tlvxt,         Al«AUOjU.£V» 

J"£  atQa^TrK,  JnXa  Ifji/  £x«ra  dvlovlx  zr^o?  T6  o/xo^J- 
^ov,  zirArii/  t>i?  4^up(_nj*  auTJi  Je  ^cm  wt£  isx^A<yx  are 
d-Ti^arx  o^xTXi.  ^ivoO.  K-jch  TLxiL  H.  p.  655. 
Edit.  Huichhifon.     410.  Oat;.'.  1727. 

Thus  tranflated  by  the  abovementloned  escefle^t 
Tranflator. 

No  !  Children  !  I  can  never  he  perfuaded,  that  the 
Soul  lives  no  longer  than  it  diLclls  in  this  ?7iortal  Body, 
and  that  it  dies  on  Separation.  For  I  fee  that  the  Soul 
communicates  Vigcur  and  Motion  to  mortal  Bodies,  during 
it's  continuance  in  them.  Neither  can  I  be  perfuaded, 
that  the  Soul  is  divejled  of  Intelligence,  on  it's  Separation 
from  this  grofs  fenfckfs  Body  ;  hut  it  is  probable,  that 
WHEN  THE  Soul  is  separated,  //  becomes  pure  and 

intire. 
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And  thus   having  traced    the   various  Ch.VI. 

order  of  Forms    from    the  lowed  and  '     ^'    ^ 

bafeft 


in  tire,  and  is  then  more  intelligen't.  //  is  evi- 
dent, that,  on  Mafias  dijjoiution,  every  part  cf  him  re- 
turns to  what  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  itfelf,  except  the 

Soul:    THAT  ALONE  IS    INVISIBLE,    BOTH    DURING 

it's  presence  here,  and  AT  it's  departure. 
Cyropad.  p.  326,  327. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Cicero — Mihi  quidem  yiunquam 
perfuaderi  polejl  animos,  dum  in  corporibus  cjfent  morta- 
libui,  vivere  ;  cum  exijjcnt  ex  iis,  emori :  nee  vera  tum 
animum  ejfe  injipienlemf  cum  ex  injipienti  corpore  ivajijjet ; 
fedy  cum,  omni  admixtione  corporis  libera- 
TUSj  puru'i  et  integer  eJJ'e  ccspijjet,  turn  ejje  sapientem. 
Atque  etiam,  cum  hominis  natura  morte  dijfdvitur,  catc- 
rarum  rerum  pcrfpicuurn  eji  quo  quccque  difcedant ;  aheunt 
enim  iiluc  omnia,  unde  crta  funi :   Animus   autem 

solus,  NEC  CUM  AUEST,  NEC  CUM  DISCEDIT,  AP- 

PARET.     De  Sene^ute,  cap.  22. 

Thefe  Speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more  properly  be 
called  the  Speculations  of  Xenophon,  who  derived 
them  without  doubt  (as  he  did  the  reft  of  his  Philo- 
fophy)  from  his  great  IMafter,  Socrates.  They  paded 
alfo  into  other  Syftcnis  of  Philofophy,  derived  from 
the  fame  Orii-inal  j  fuch  for  example  as  the  Philofo- 
phy  cf  Arijiotle,  who  was  a  hearer  and  a  difciple  as 
well  of  Socrates  as  of  Flato. 

I  4  Befidcs 
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Ch.VI.  bafeit  up  to  the  higheil  and  bcft,  and 
confidercd  how,  though  differing,  they 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
Being  it's  peculiar  and  dijiintVive  Charac- 
ter^  we  fhall  here  conclude  our  Specula- 
tion's concerning  Form,  the  fecond  Spe- 
cies of  Subftance,  and  which  appears  in 


Befides  Avhat  has  been  oftered  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Note,  the  following  Remark  and  Quotation  may 
perhaps  inform  us  farther  in  the  Sentiments  of  thq 
Staglrttey  and  his  iichool. 

The  Hitman  Intellect  was  fuppofed  by  tlie 
Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and  ah  Joint  e  CAPACITY  ;  to  be 
no  particular  things  til!  it  began  to  comprehend  things  ; 
nor  to  be  blended  ixillh  Body^  becaufe,  if  it  were,  it  would 
hzvQ  fo/ne  ^lality  of  Body  adhere  to  it  (fuch  as  hot, 
cold,  and  the  like),  which  ^aiity  would  of  courfe 
pbftrucl  it's  operations.  On  the  contrary  they  held  it 
to  receive  it's  imprcfiions,  acTrto  h  'yc:c[Aiji.xTi'-^',  u 
f^.rjiv  VTTjcs^ii  hriXi'^iiO!,  <yi[^ixiji.y.iucuy  as  imprej/isrts 
are  made  in  A  writing  Tablet,  where  nothing 
AS  yet  is  in  actuality  written.  Ariflot.  di. 
Anima^  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  58.     Edit.  Sylb. 

But  this  in  the  w^ay  of  digreflion — 'Tis  only  the 
fiiprt  Specimen  of  an  ancient  Speculation,  which 
gives  us  reafcns,  why  the  human  Intclkcl  can  have 
;io  Jr.naic  Ideas. 

part 
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fart  to  be  an  Element,  in  part  an  Ef-   Ch.VIp 
3FICIENT  Cause  (0).  v^nrw 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  thefe  Specu- 
lations, the  latter  part  of  them  at  leaft, 
without  a  few  cbfervations  on  their  dig* 
pity  and  importance. 

Tkeir  principal  objedl  has  been  to 
/hew,  that  in  the  great  intelledliial  Syf- 
tem  of  the  Univerfe,  Means  do  not 
lead  to  Ends,  but  Ends  lead  to  Means; 
that  it  was  not  the  Organization  of  the 
Sheep's  Body,  which  produced  the  gentle 
inftindts  of  the  Sheep ;  nor  that  of  the 
Lion's  Body,  which  produced  the  fero- 
cious Inftinds  of  the  Lion  (/>)  ;  but,  be- 
caufe  in  the  Divine  Oeconomy  of  the 
whole,  fuch  refpedtive  animating  and  ac- 
tive  Principles    were    wanting,    it    was 

(0)  See  the  two  laft  Notes  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 

(p)  See  before,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
page  99. 

therefore 
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Ch.VI.  therefore  necefiary  that  they  fhould  be 
furnished  with  fuch  peculiarly  organized 
Bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
aB,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably 
to  their  refpedtive  natures,  and  their 
proper  bufinefs  in  the  World. 

The  ancient  Syftem  of  Atheifm  fup-r 
pofed  the  Organs  to  come  Jirji  *  before 
any  thingy^r//;t'r  was  thought  of;  which 
Organs,  being  all  of  them  formed  yir- 
tuitonjly,  fome  of  them  luckily  anfwered 
an  end,  and  others  anfwered  none  :  thofe 
that  anfwered,  for  a  while  fubfijied  \  thofe 
that  failed,  immediately  perijhed. 

Empedocles  (which  is  fomewhat 
furpriiing,  if  we  confider  fome  of  his 
better  and  more  rational  Docflrines)  ap- 
pears   to  have    favoured    this    opinion  : 

jc,  ra  fjtoptx  Tcvv  C,ccu)v  utto  TU^vjg  yzv&ruoci  roc 
■is-Xf.^x  <p-/}!Tiv.  He  Jays,  (as  Arijlotle  tells 
us)  that  the  Limbs   of  Animals  were  the 

*  Sec  Her?nes,  p.  392. 

greater 
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greater  part  of  thefn  made  by  Chance.   Ch.VI, 
Soon  after  this  Arifiotle  proceeds  in  ex-    ^— v-*-* 
plaining  this  flrange  Syftem — "ottm  yXv  ^v 
aTroivjoc  (TvviQri,   Ixtttb^  kocv  ei  evsicoc  m  eyiyvijo, 
raVToi  f^ev   sa'cod'/j,    obvo  ra  aVTOf^cccTH  o'v^ocvroc 
eTriTTjdeiUg'   oo'oc.  ce  ^jl'/]  arcoq^  wttuazto  ytj  ccttoa- 
Xvrai,   KOi^uTTe^    E^ttsJokA'/j^  XByst  roc  tSuysvTJ 
y^  dv^^pcTTpu^x — W/ien  therefore  thefe  Limbs 
all  co-incided,  as  f  they  had  been  made  for 
the  piirpofe,  they  ivere  thenfaved  and  pre- 
ferred, having  been   thus  aptly  put  toge- 
ther by  the   Operation   of  Chance  j    but 
fuch  as  co-incidcd  ?ioty  thefe  ivere  lofty  and 
fill  [as  faft  as  they  arife]  are  loft -,  ac- 
cording to  'what  Empedocles  fays  concerning 
[thofe    monftrous  Productions]  the  Bull 
Species  with  Human  Heads.     Arift.  Phy- 
fic.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  fame  Doc- 
trine, which  was  indeed  fuitable  to 
his  Ideas  of  the  World's  produdion. 
The  Earthy  he  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  Creation,  aimed  at  the   titne  to  create 

many 
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Ch.VI.  JJiany  portentous  Beings,  fome  with  Jirange 
Faces  and  Members  ;  others  deficient ,  ivith^ 
out  either  Feet  or  Hands  j  but  the  e?i~ 
deavours  were  fruitlefs,  for  Nature  could 
not  fiipport,  and  carry  them  on  to  Ma- 
turity, 

Midtaque     tum    T^ellus   etiam     portenta 

creare 
Conata  efi,  mird  facie,  mem  br  if  que  coorta  ; 
Orba  pedum  partim,  manuujn  'viduata  i;/- 

ciji?n  : 

Nequicguam,   quonlam  Natura  abfierruit 

auburn. 
Nee  potuere  cupitum  at  at  is  tajigere  florem^ 
Nee  reperire  cibum,  ^c. 

LucRET.  V.  835,  &c. 

'Tis  more  exprefly  in  contradidtion  to 
the  Doctrines  inculcated  through  this 
whole  Tra6t,  that  he  denies  Final 
Causes  ;  that  he  holds  Eyes  were  not 
made   for  feeing,  nor  Feet  for  walking, 

&c. 
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&c.  that  he  calls  fuch  explanations  a  Ch.VI. 
frepojlerous  and  inverted  order,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Use  (according  to  him) 
not  leading  to  the  production  of  the 
Thing,  but  the  casual  production 
of  the  Thing  leading  to  the  exigence 
of  the  USE. 

LuMiNA      ne    facias    oculorum     clara 
creata, 
Frofpkere  iit  pqffimns,  et,  ut  prof  err  c  indi 
Proccros  pajfiis,  ideoy  &c. 

Ccetera  de  geiure  hoc  inter  qucscunque  pre-- 

tantiir. 
Omnia  per'verfcl    pr^epostera  fimt  ra-- 

tione : 
Nil   adeo    quoniam    natumjl   In    Cor  pore  :,■ 

UT    UTI 

Tojfwmsy  fed  quod  natum'st,  id  pro- 
ere  at  Us  us, 

LucRET.  IV.  822,  3c. 

An  elegant  Poet  of  our  own  Aates  this 

doctrine  with  his  ufual  humour. 

Note 
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Ch.VI.       l^ote  here,  Lucretius  dares  to  teach 

i^As  all  our  Youth  ??jay  learn  from  CREECHy 
That  Eyes  were  ??iade,  but  could  not  viezv^ 
Nor  Hajids  embrace^  Jior  Feet  purfue  j 
But  HEEDLESS  Naturc  did  produce 
The  Members  first,  a  fid  then  the  ufe: 
What  each  mujl  a£t,  teas  yet  unkno'nm. 
Till  all  11' as  moved  by  Chance  alone. 

A  Manjirfi  builds  a  Cou7itry  feat. 
Then  fiyids  the  Walls  iiot  Jit  to  eat  • 
Another  plants y  and  wondering  fees 
Nor  Books,  ?ior  Medals  on  his  Trees, 
Tet  Poet  and  Philofopher 
Was  He,  'who  durjl  fuch  whims  aver. 
Bleji,  for  his  Sake,  be  Human  Reafon, 
Which  came  at  laji,  tho   late,  in  feafon. 
Prior's  Alma,  Canto  I. 

The  Poet  had  caufe  to  be  thankful; 
that  a  time  came,  when  Men  of  Senfe 
oppofed  Reafon  to  fuch  Sophillry  ',  but 
the  Oppofition  was   not   fo  late,  nor  fo' 

long 
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long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined.  Galen,  Ch.VL 
many  Centuries  ago,  in  his  excellent 
Treatife  DeVfu  Part  turn  -y  Cicero,  in  the 
beft  and  moft  conclufive  part  of  his 
Treatife  De  Natitrd  Deorum  ;  and  before 
them  both,  as  well  as  before  Lucretius, 
Arijiotle,  through  every  part  of  his 
Works,  and  above  all  in  thofe  refpe(5t- 
ing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Members,  and  the 
ProgreJJion  of  Aiiimah,  had  inculcated 
with  irrefiftible  flrength  of  Argument 
the  great  Dodlrine  of  Final  Causes  ; 
which  if  we  allow  with  regard  to  our- 
felves,  but  deny  to  Nature,  we  totally 
annihilate  through  the  Univerfe  any  di- 
vine or  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE.      FOF 

nothing  can  be  Divine,  which  is  not  //r- 
telligeiJt  ',  nor  any  thing  lntellige?it,  which 
has  not  a  Meaning  ;  nor  any  Being  have 
a  Meaning,  which  has  no  Scope,  or  Final 
Caiife^  to  govern  aad  diredl  it's  Energies 
and  Operations. 

A  PAIiNTER 


22^ 
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Ch.VI,  A  PAINTER,  painting  a  hundred  Por- 
traits, fucceeds  in  ninety-nine,  and  fail^ 
in  one.  V/e  may  poffibly  impute  the 
fingle  Failure  to  Chance  5  but  can  we 
poflibly  impute  to  Chance  his  fuccefs 
in  the  nmety-n'ine  ?  How  then  can  we 
dream  of  Chance  in  the  Operations  of 
Nature;  Operations  fo  much  more 
ncciirate,  tho'  withal  fo  much  greater^ 
and  more  nujnerous,  than  thofe  of  the 
Painter  ?  Chance  is  never  thought  of  irt 
that  which  happens  always ;  nor  in  thai- 
which  happens  for  the  mojl  part  1  but, 
if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens 
imexpeBcdly  and  rarely  [q). 

And 


(q)  See  Vol.  i.  p.  267,  8,  9,  where  the  Doctrine 
6f  Chance  and  Fortune  is  difcufled  at  large  upon 
the  Peripatetic  Principles^  and  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  that  moH  fubtle  and  ingenious  Ar- 
gument of  the  SiagiritCy  by  which  he  proves  that 
Chance  and  Fortune  are  fo  far  from  fupplanting 
Mind,  or  an  intelligent  Principle,  that  the 
Exiftence  of  the  ttvo  former  neceflarily  infers  the  Ex- 
idence  of  the  latter. 

M'was 
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And  fo  much  for  thofe  Philofophers,  Ch.VI. 
recorded  for  having  hardily  deriied  a  Pro-  ^•''v^^ 
vidence. 

There  are  others,  who,  tho*  they 
have  not  denied  one,  have  yet  made  Syf- 
temu  that  would  do  without  one  ;  feeming 
to  think  concerning  the  trouble  of  go- 
verning a  World,  as  Queen  Dido  did  of 
old, 

Scilicet  isfuperis  labor  eft  -,  ea  cur  a  quietos 
Sollicitat  ?• (r). 

A   THIRD  fort,    with    more   decency, 
have   neither  denied  a   Providence,   nor 


'Tvvas  confonant  to  the  Reafoning  there  held,  that 
Plato,  long  before,  is  fald  to  have  called  Fortune 
(TUjaTrlajjU,*  (puVfwj  »)  ZD-^oat^tVeo;?,  a  SYMPTOM,  or 
THING  CO-INCIDENT  either  with  Naturcy  or  the  Hu- 
man JVilL  See  Suidas  in  the  Word,  Eiy.oi^ixiV7i. 
Plato's  Account  will  be  better  underftood  perhaps,  by 
recurring  to  the  Qiiotation  in  the  former  part  of  this 
note. 

(rj  Virg,  Mn.  iv.    " 

K  omitted 
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Ch.VI.  omitted  onej  yet  have  feldom  recurred 
^'-^^^-^  to  it,  but  upon  prefling  occafions,  v/hen 
difficulties  arofe,  which  they  either  hap- 
pened to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make. 
They  appear  to  have  conducted  them- 
felves  by  Horace  s  advice ; 

'Nee   Deus   inter/it,    nifi    digniis   rindice 
7iodus  fs)» 

A  FOURTH  Philofopher  remains,    and 
a  refpedtable  one   he   is,    who   fuppofes 
Providential  Wijdom  never  to  ceafe  for  a 
Jingle  moment^  and  who  fays  to  it  with  re- 
verence, what  Vlyjfes  did  to  Minerva^ 


z^'i   (Tf    A)i6a 


KivJ^i^©-.      (/) 


(s)  Hor.  Art.  Poet. 

({)  Horn.  Iliad.  10.  v.  279,  See  Arriaris  EpiSie- 
ius^  lib.  i.  c.  12,  both  in  the  Original,  and  in  Mrs. 
Carter' i  excellent  Tranflation.  See  alfo  the  Comment 
of  my  worthy  and  learned  Friend  Uptcn,  on  this 
Chapter,  in  his  valuable  Edition  of  that  Author, 
torn.  ii.  p-  4c,  41.    See  alfo  Pjqlm  cxxxix. 
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"—Nor  can  I  move,  and  ^Jcape  Ch.VI. 

"Ihy  Notice^  l^'YNJ 

But  to  quit  Philofophers  and  Poets, 
and  return  from  a  Digreflion,  to  which 
we  have  been  led  infenfibly  by  the  la- 
tent connexion  of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the 
treating  of  Substance,  than  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  thofe  charadters,  which  are 
ufually  afcribed  to  it  by  Arijiotle  and  his 
followers,  when  they  confider  it  not  in  a 
phyjical,  but  in  a  logical  view. 


K  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       VIL 

Concerning  the  Properties  of  Subjiance,  at- 
tributed to  it  in  the  Peripatetic  Logic. 

^.VII.   f  I   ^HE  ancient    Logicians,  or  rather 
*■    •  "'      jL      Aristotle  and  his  School,  have 
given  us  of  Substance    the  following 
Chara(5ters. 

They  inform  us  that,  as  Substance, 
//  is  not  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs  (a). 
Thus  a  Lion  is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Lion, 
by  being  more  or  lefs  bulky  -,  a  Triangle 
is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Triangle,  by  being 
more  or  lefs  acute-angled.  The  Inten- 
fions  and  Remiflions  are  to  be  found  in 
their  Accidents  ;  the  E fences  remain  ^£7;- 
pfy  and  immutably  the  fame,  and  either 
abfolutely  are,  or  abfolutely  are  not, 

(d)  Aona  ii  V  «Vja  fAY,  liriSi^io-^xi  to  (axXXov  x^ 
T&  h%v. — JriJI.  Prad.  p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb.  See  Her- 
mes, p.  2  01. 

Again, 
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Again,  Substance,    they    tell    us,  C.  VIL 
admits  of  no  Contraries  [b).    'Tis  to  this 
that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having 
perfonified  Subjiancet  he  tells  us. 

To  FIND   A  Foe   it   shall  not  be 

HIS  HAP, 

And  Peace  fiall  Itdl  Iwn  in  her  jiowry 
lap  (f). 

The  AfTertion  is  evident  In  compound 
Beings,  that  is  to  fay,  in  fubftances  na- 
tural;  for  what  is  there  contrary  to  Man 
confidered  as  Man,  or  to  Lion  conlidered 
as  Lion  ?  This  is  true  alfo  in  the  Rela^ 
tion  borne  by  Matter  to  Form  ;  for 
while  Contraries  by  their  co-incidence 
deftroy   each  other,  thefe  two.    Matter 

(h)  'Tnoc^'^d  Si  TftK  ^cixig  y^  to  fxrt^h  auTaK  hav 
Ti'&v  iJvsn.     Jrijl,  Prad.  p.  28.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(c)  Milt.  Psems,  No.  II. 

K   3  and 
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C.VII.  and  Formy  coalefce  Jo  kindly t  that  no 
^"^^"^  Change  to  either  arifes  from  their  Union. 
Thus  the  Marble,  when  adorned  with 
the  Form  of  a  Statue,  is  as  precifely 
Marble,  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  Oak,, 
when  fafhioned  into  the  Form  of  a  Ship, 
is  as  truly  Oak,  as  when  it  flouriflied  in 
the  Foreft.  If  there  be  any  Contrariety 
in  Subftance  it  is  that  of  Form  to  Pri- 
vation, where  Privation  never thelefs  is 
nearly  allied  to  No Ji- entity. 

Lastly,  Substance  they  tell  us  is 
Something,   which,  though   it  have   no- 
Contrary,    yet   is  by  nature  fufceptible  of 
all  Contraries y  itfelf  Jlill  remaining  one  and 
the  fame  [d). 

We  cannot  forget  that  defcription^ 
given  by  Virgil,  of  the  Cumean  Pro- 
phetefs. 


(d)   MaAifa  ^\  l^»oy  rnj  8(r»a?  So'Kii   iivxi  to  rau^ 
Prad.  p.  29.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Subito 
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— ' —  Subito  non  vultus,  noii  color  imus,      q^  V\1. 
No?i   co?npta   manfere  comes ;  fed  pecfus 

anhelumt 
Et  rabie  fera  cor  da  tument  fej. 

Here  we  fee  her  countenance  and  com- 
plexion perpetually  changingy  her  hair 
difhevelled,  her  breafl  panting,  and  a 
tranlition  too  in  her  manners  from  fo- 
briety  to  dijira5iio7i.  How  different  is  all 
this  from  the  appearance  of  that  Sibyl, 
who  firft  fo  courteoully  received  Eneas  at 
Cumce,  and  afterwards  fo  prudently  at- 
tended him  to  the  Shades  ?  Yet,  amidjl 
all  tlieje  Contrarieties ,  was  fhe  ftill  the 
fame  Sibyl ;  floe  wasfufceptihle  of  them  all, 
without  becoming  another  'woman. 

This  laft  Charafler  of  Subftance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  effential :  for  what  is 
the  Support  of  Contraries ^  or  indeed  of 
every  Attribute,  hut  Subftance  ?    Motion 

(e)  £n.  VI. 

K   4  and 
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C.VII.  ^^^  R^ft>  Heat  and  Cold,  Health  and 
Sicknefs,  Vigour  and  Decay,  are  all  to 
be  found  at  times  in  each  Individual  of 
the  human  race.  Moft  of  the  fame  Con- 
traries are  to  be  found  among  Brutes, 
and  fome  of  them  defcend  even  to  the 
race  of  Vegetables. 

If  we  defcend  from  thefe  minuter  Sul^- 
ftances  to  our  terraqueous  Globe,  here 
Tempefl:  and  Calm,  Froft  and  Thaw, 
Rain  and  Drought,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
have  each  their  turn  j  yet  leave  it,  when 
they  depart,  after  all  their  Teeming  Con- 
teft,  the  fame  individual  Globe,  and  not 
another.  Thus  the  Poety  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  ftill  confidering  Suhjlance, 
as  a  Perfon — 

Tet  he  Jhall  live  in  ft  rife,  and  at  his  door 
Devouring  War  fto all  never  ceafe  to  roar  : 
Tea,  it  fliall  be  his  natural  property. 

To    HARBOUR     THOSE     THAT     ARE     AT 
ENMITY   (/). 

{f)  Milt.  Poems,  No.  II.  If 
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If  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  C.  VJI. 
Spot  which  we  inhabit,  what  is  the 
whole  vilible  Univerfe,  but  the  compre- 
heniive  Receptacle  of  every  Contrary 
conceivable?  Within  this immenfe  Whole 
they  all  diftributively  exift,  while  each 
of  them  by  fucceffion  fulfils  it's  allotted 
period,  without  difturbing  the  general 
Order,  or  impairing  the  general  Beauty. 

But  if  we  afcend  from  pajjive  and 
material  SubJImices  up  to  fuch  as  are  ac- 
tive and  immaterial,  here  we  (hall  find  no 
Diftribution,  no  fucceflion  of  Contra- 
ries ;  but  Motion  and  Reft,  Equality  and 
Inequality,  Similarity  and  Difiimilarity, 
Identity  and  Diverfity,  will  appear,  each 
pair  co-exifting  within  the  fame  Being  in 
the  fame  \x\^2^Tit^  and  that  by  an  amazing 
Connedion  of  both  together  under  One. 

'Tis  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining, 
this  unifying  Comprehenfion  (and  which 

for 
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C.  VII.  for  that  reafon  can  only  belong  to  a  Be- 
ing unext ended  and  indivifible)  that  the 
Mind  or  Intelledl  pronounces  that  A  is 
not  B,  that  C  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E 
is  unlike  to  F.  Were  fuch  Propofitions, 
inftead  of  being  comprehended  at  once 
by  fomething  Indivifible  and  Oney  to  be 
comprehended  in  portions  by  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  fomething  Divijible ;  or  were 
they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  Power  in- 
divifible, yet  not  at  oncey  but  in  a  Sue- 
cej/ion-y  'twould  be  as  impoffible  either 
way  to  comprehend  the  real  Propofitions, 
as  it  would,  if  they  were  to  be  recog- 
nized in  part  by  a  Man  in  Englandt  in 
part  by  one  in  China  -,  or  elfe  in  part  by  a 
Man  in  the  ^rf/^/z/' Century,  in  part  by 
one  of  the J'iicceedi?ig.  It  may  be  afked 
in  fuch  inftances,  w/w  is  it  that  compre^ 
hends  the  whole  (£)  ? 


(g)  See  Hermes,  1.  lii.  c.  4.  Note  ( f  )•  See  alfo 
Arijht,  de  Animd,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  52.  Edit.  Sylb.  Jhe- 
m'l/i.  Paraph,  p.  85.  a.  b. 


Lastly, 
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Lastly,  much  more  in  the  Supreme  C  VII. 
Mind  may  we  find  fuch  Coincidence^ 
iince  here  not  only  Contraries,  but  all 
things  whatever  co-exiji,  and  that  too  af- 
ter a  manner  peculiarly  tranfcendent  -, 
not  by  a  Knowlege  which  is  partial,  but 
by  one  which  is  univerfal  -,  not  with  occa- 
Jional  remiffions,  but  in  one  uniform  un- 
remitting Energy  [h)  -,  not  by  fubfequent 
Impreffions  from  things  already  pre-ex^ 
ijiing^  but  by  that  original  Caiifality, 
through  which  it  makes  all  things  to 
exift. 

A  NOBLE  field  for  fpeculating  opens 
upon  this  occafion ;  which,  tho'  a- 
rifing  out  of  our  Subjedt,  yet  naturally 
leading  us  beyond  it,  we  fliall  omit, 
and  return  to  our  Logical  Inquiries,  con- 
cluding   here    what    we    have    to    ad- 


(h)  See  the  Chapter  on  ^alitj,  where  the  Verfes 
of  Empedocles  are  quoted. 

vance 
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C.  VII.  vance  In  our  Theory  concerning  Sub- 
stance (/). 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  remain- 
ing Genera,  Predicaments,  or  Ar- 
rangements, that  is  to  fay  ^alitji 
^lantityt  Relationj  Site,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  are  at  all  times  no 
higher  than  Accidents  ;  fuch  for  example 
as  Site  or  Pofition,  the  Time  When^  and 
the  Place  Where.  Others  upon  occafion 
charaBerize,  and  ejj'entiate ;  fuch  for  ex- 
ample as  Magnitude^  Figure,  Colour,  and 
many  ^lalities.  Thus  a  triply  extended 
Magnitude    is    ejfential  to   Body ;  Angu- 


(i)  The  Author,  in  the  reprefenting  of  ancient 
Opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
make  all  his  Treatlfes  confiftent^  and  explanatory  one  of 
another.  Thofe,  who  would  fee  what  he  has  already 
written  on  the  two  great  Elements  ofSuhJiancc^  difcufled 
in  this  and  the  three  preceding  Chapters,  may  fearch 
the  Index  of  Hermes  for  the  Words,  Matter  and 
Form;  and  the  Index  of  his  firfl  Volume,  for  the 
Word  Cause. 

larity 


I 
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larity  to  a  Cube  ;  Heat  to  Fire  -,  and  Co-  c.  VII. 
lour  to  every  Superficies  not  tranfpa- 
rent.  In  all  fuch  Inftances,  they  make 
a  part  of  the  CharaBeriJiic  Forniy  and 
in  that  Senfe  are  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  Subjlances  than  as  Accidefits,  How- 
ever as  this  holds  not  always,  and  that 
they  are  Jometimes  as  merely  and  as 
ftrid;ly  Accidents,  as  any  of  thofe  which 
are  fo  always,  we  choofe  under  that  com- 
mon Denomination  to  fpeculate  upon 
them  all,  beginning  according  to  Or- 
der firft  froni  the   firft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIIL 

Concerning  Qualities — corporeal  and  In'- 
corporeal — natural  and  acquired — of 
Capacity,  and  Completion — Tranjitions 
immediate^  and  through  a  medium^^ 
DifpoJitionSf  Habits — Ge?iius — Primary 
and  imperfedi  Capacity — Secondary  and 
perfeB'-^ivhere  it  is,  that  no  Capacities 
exijl — ^alities,  penetrating,  and  fu' 
perjicial — Ejfential  Form — Figure,  an 
important  ^ality — Figures  intelleBual, 
natural,  artificial,  phaiitaftic — Colour^ 
Roughnefs,  Smoothnefs,  (^c.^—Perfons 
of  ^ality — Properties  of  ^ality—-' 
Some  rejeBed,  one   admitted,  and  why, 

C.VIII.      A    S  Substance  juftly  holds  ihtfrfi 
'*   XJL  rank  among    thefe   Predicaments, 
or  univerfal  Arrangements,  by  being  the 
fingle  one  among  them  that  exifts  of  it- 

m 
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felfi  fo  the  next  in  order,  as  fome  have  C.VIII. 

afferted  [a),  is  Quality,  becaufe  ^lua- 

lity   is   faid   to   be   an   Attribute,  from 
which  no  Subftance  is  exempt. 

There  may  be  Sub/iances,  they  tell 
us,  devoid  of  Quantity  j  fuch,  for  exam- 
ple, if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellect 
five,  or  immaterial.  But  that  there  fhould 
be   Subflances    devoid    of  ^ality,    is    a 

{a)  This  was  the  Opinion  of  Archytas — Tl^arx 
fA£u  rhxyHon  sV/a — StVTi^x  ^l  a  zaoioTXi — the  firji  in 
Order  is  Sv EST AiiCE  ;  i be  fecund.  Quality.  Sim- 
flic,  in  Prad.  ^antitat.  p.  31.  Edit.  Bafil.  Simpli- 
cius  adds — u^nn^  i  Ova-lx  ra  Ilotri  ■STCii7roccy(^ei,  $uri 
TO  uvoti  TM  ziTtxrw  UTTo  Trjj  aVia?  Iv^iSoTXi'  arw?  «j  jw,£/a 
TO  Tloiov  uv  i\n  TO  Yio<yov,  kirnSn  tov  yuoxx-rripoi  au- 
Tow,  x,  my  iVjoTTjIa  «Vo  tjij  ■nrojoT'/jT^  sp^fj — As 
Substance  precedes  i^antity,  becaufe  Being  is 
imparted  to  ^antity  from  Subftance^  fo  alfo  mufi  ^an^ 
tity  fucceed and  COME  AFTER  Quality,  in  as  much 
as  it  deriiies  from  Quality  i,ts  very  Chara^fer,  and  di- 
fliniiive  Peculiarity, — JbiJ.-—To  isoiov  xiyilxi  -n  Six- 
(po^x  Tj)j  i(Tixg — The  DiFFliREUCE,  which  attends  each 
Subfiance^  is  called  QiJALlTY.  Jrifl.  Metaph.  a.  c. 
14.  He  explains  it  immediately — Man  is  a  Biped 
Jnimal ,  Horfe,  a  ^adrnped, 

thing 
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C  Vin.  t^i^S  hardly  credible,  becaufe  they  could 
^■^■v-^    not    then  be   charaSferized,    and   diftin- 
guifhed  one  from  another. 

On  this  reafoning  it  is  maintained, 
that,  altho'  we  have  no  Idea  of  ^mn- 
tify  fuggefted  to  us  in  that  animating 
Principle,  the  Soul,  yet  can  we  dif- 
cern  that  this  Principle  has  many  dif- 
ferent Qualities,  and  that  Animals  from 
thefe  ^alities  derive  their  diftindt  and 
fpecific  Characters.  There  is  for  exam- 
ple 2i  facial  Sympathy  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,  which  prompts  the  individuals,  of 
our  Species  to  congregate,  and  form 
themfelves  into  Tribes. 

Homo  fum,  humanl  niKii  a    me    alienum 
puto  {b). 

We   can  trace  the   fame  congregating 
Quality  in  the  Bee,  in   the  Reaver,    and 

{b)  Terent.  Heauton.   Ad.  I. 

even 
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even  in  the  ferocious  Wolf.  It  is  C.VIII. 
however  lefs  frequent  in  thofc  of  fero-  '^''~'~' 
cious  charader ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  if  we  except  thofe  feafons  while 
they  breed  and  nurture  their  young,  feem 
to  feel  no  other  inftind:s,  but  fuch  as 
lead  them  to  he  Jb/ifary.  'Twas  under 
this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  character  that 
Homer  defcribes  Polypheme,  and  his  giant- 
brethren'— 


Each  lords  it  o'er 

His  children  and  his   wives  ;  nor    care 

THEY  OUGHT 

One  for  another  (r). 

It  is  no  lefs  obvious  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  Qualities  which 
may  be  confidered  as  peculiar   to  Body. 

(c)   Odyf.  1.  ix.   V.  1 14. 

L  If 
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C.VIII.  If  we  admit  Figures,  Colours,  and 
^'  '~'"'  Odours  for  ^lalitles,  and  fuch  undoubt- 
edly they  are  ;  we  mud  admit  of  courfe, 
that  among  Animal  Bodies  there  is  one 
Figure  to  the  Serpent,  another  to  the 
Horfe  I  one  Colour  to  the  Swan,  an- 
other to  the  Parrot.  Even  in  the  vege- 
table Race,  the  Rofe  has  one  Odour,  the 
JefTamine  another ;  there  is  one  Figure 
to  tlie  Orange,   another  to  the  Fig. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  Qua- 
lities help  to  dijlingiiijlj  not  only  one 
Soul  from  another  Soul,  and  one  Body 
from  another  Body,  but  (in  a  more  ge- 
neral view)  every  Soul  fi'om  every  Body ; 
it  follows  (I  fay)  that  Qualities,  by 
having  this  common  reference  to  bot/j, 
are  naturally  divided  into  Corporeal 
and  Incorporeal. 

'TwAs    the  judgment    of  Shake/pear 
to  unite  them  in    the  charaifler  of  Rich- 
ard the  third,  when  he  makes  Bucking- 
ham 
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^lam  relate,  in  what  manner   he  recom-   C.VIIl, 
vinended  him  to  the  Citizens  of  London  : 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineatnents. 
Being  the  right  Idea  of  your  Father, 
Both  in  your  Form,  ^W  Nobleness  of 
Mind  (J). 

Firgil  dots  the  fame  with  refpe6t  to 
f^neasy  when  he  makes  his  heroic  Virtue 
and  his  graceful  Perfon  have  fo  powerful 
an  effect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido, 

^iis  J2CVUS  hie  72oJiris  fuccefjit  fedibus 
hofpes  f 

^dm  fefe  ore  ferens,  qudm  forti  pec- 
tore  et  armis  ?  fcj 

The  ^alities  abovementioned  admit 
of  another  diviiion,  and  that  is  into  na- 
tural and   ACQ.UIRED.     Thus  in    the 

{d)  Shake/.  Rich.  m. 
{x)  /En,  \s.    ic,   II. 

L   2  Mind, 
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C.VIIL  Mmdy  Docilify  may  be  called  a  natural 
^lality  y  Science^  an  acquired  one  :  in  the 
human  Body,  Beauty  may  be  called^a  Jia- 
tural  ^ality ;  Gentility y  an  acquired  one. 
This  diftindiion  defcends  even  to  Bodies 
inaniinate.  To  tranfmit  Objeds  of  Vi- 
fion  is  a  ^lality  natural  to  Cryftal ; 
but  to  enlarge  them,  while  tranfmitted, 
is  a  character  adventitious.  Even  the 
fame  ^lality  may  be  natural  in  one  Sub- 
ftance,  as  Attiddlon  in  the  Magnet;  and 
acquired  \n  another,  as  the  lame  Attrac- 
tion in  the  Magnetic  Bar. 

All  the  above  ^lalities  have  not  only 
their  Completioriy  but  their  Capacity  [/), 
Thus  not  only  the   Grape,    when    com- 


ff)  Thus  we  tranflate  the  Words  ^EunXi^iix  and 
Avvauj?.  Sometimes  we  read  rx  lAv  Avi/xf/.ii,  to,  Je 
'Evicyiix.  ACvxfA.^;,  Power,  is  f£enin"TX?i,  Mat- 
ter ;  '£yT£Af;)^ftiJ:,  COMPLETION,  in  Eil(2>^,  FoRM. 

The  Divifion  abcvementioried  into  Corporeal  and 
Jncot-porea/y  is  taken  from  Plot'muSy  as  we  learn  from 
Bimplidui  in  Prad.  p.  69.     B. 

plite 
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plete  (that  is  to  fay,  when  mature)  pof-  C.VIIL 
fefles  a  delicious  Flavour  j  but  there  is  ^  ,  -i 
a  Capacity  alfo  to  produce  it,  redding  in 
a  finiple  Grape-flone.  Even  in  artificial 
Subftances,  there  are  in  like  manner  Ca^- 
pacities,  A  Grain  of  Gun-powder  has 
the  Capacity  of  explofion  ;  a  mufical  In*- 
flrument,  that  of  rendering  Harmony. 
If,  leaving  thefe  artijicial  and  njegctative 
Subftances,  we  go  ftill  higher;  we  (liaM 
in  Animals  find  Capacities,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  oi  InfiinBsy  to  which 
the  frame  of  every  Species  is  peculiarly 
accommodated,  and  which  Frame  fuch 
Injiindls  internally  adtuate. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taiirus  petit ;   unde  nifi 

INTUS 

Monfiratiim  f —  fg) 

In  Man  there  is  a  Capacity  to  Science 
and  Virtue  j   and    well    v^ould   it    be  for 

{g)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  i.  52. 

L  3  him. 
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C.VIIL  him,  if  not  alio  to  thdr  Contraries.  Yef 
^'  *'  '  fuch  is  our  Nature,  fuch  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty,  be- 
longing to  us  as  Men  j  it  is  capable  of 
either  Diredicn  (//],  and  may  be  em- 
ployed, like  the  fame  Weapon,  as  well 
to  Evil  as  to  Good. 

Nor    are   there   fuch  Slualities  only  as- 
Capacilics,  but  there  is  a  contrary  and  ?ie- 


Every  Power  0/  the  Rational  i/W  has  a  Capacity 
either  ivay^  that  is,  a  double  Capacity.  Ainmon.  in  Prad, 
p.  127.  A  J  \j.i'i  h)  y.i~ot,  "hoyii  ^vvxfjt,eic^  ccl  aJrai- 
T^Xsiovxv  jc,  Twu  Ijxvrix"^ — The  PoWERS,  that  are  ccn- 
n.oicdiviththe  Reasoning  Faculty,  are  the  same 
With  rcfpeoi  to  various  and  contrary  Opera t is fts. 
A-iJi.  de  Intapr.  p.  75.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Tis  thus  Medicine,  as  an  Art,  can  caufe  Sicknefe, 
as  well  as  Health  ;  Muiic,  asan  Art,  can  caufe  Difcord, 
as  well  as  Harmony. — And  why  this  ? — Becaufc  thev 
are  both  founded  in  Reofon  ;  and  'tis  the  fame  Reafon^ 
in  all  inftances,  which  fhews  us  the  Thing,  and  fi)ews 
us  alfo  it's  Privation. — 'O  oi  Xoyf^  0  fc-Jro;  iyi}xoT  to 
•zirpxyf/.x,  y^  rh  ficnnv.  Arij}.  Metaph.  ix.  2.  p. 
143.  Edit.  Sylb.  tee  alfo  pages  147,  153,  of  the 
fame  Work. 

gt^fi^je 
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gathe  Sort,  which  may  be  calied  Inca-  C»VIIL 
PACiTiEs  (/) ;  and  thefe  alfo  of  differ- 
ent Kinds,  fome  for  better^  fome  for 
"iSJorfe ',  fo  that  where  the  Capacities  do 
honour,  there  the  Incapacities  debafe  ; 
where  the  Capacities  debafe,  there  their 
Oppofitesdo  honour.  Thus  to  the  Power 
of  being  taught,  an  honourable  Capacity, 
is  oppofed  the  Incapacity  of  being  taught, 
a  debdjing  one;  and  hence  is  Man  diftin- 
guilhed  from  an  Infeifl,  and  the  one  called 
docilt  the  other  indocil.  Again,  to  the 
Power  of  dyings  a  debafmg  Capacity,  is  op- 
pofed the  Inability  of  dying,  a  fuperior 
one  ;  and  thus  are  fuperior  Beings  called 
immortal  [li)  in    the   way  of  excellence. 


Edit.  Sylb. 

[k)  Sapphe,  the  ceicbrated  Poetefs,  bas  a  fingular 
Sentiment  upon  this  Subjedl — To  ccTro^yyiO-xnti  y.xxov* 
o»  S'isj  yxp  IsTu  y.ix^r/.xtriv'  a.TTi^n,<iy.ov  yxo  «^  — 
To  diey  is  an  Evil ;  the  Gods  have  fo  determined  it^  or 
elje  they  would  die  tkemfelves.  Jrjh  Rhet,  1.  ii.  c,  22. 
S,  27. 

L  4  whillt 
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C.VIII.    vvhilfl:  Man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  fubordination. 

The  Tranfitlon  from  ^alkies  of  Ca- 
pacity to  thole  of  Completion,  is  fome- 
times  hnmcdiatey  fometimes  through  a 
Medium.  Thus  in  a  Grain  of  Gun- 
powder, the  Tranfition  from  the  poiver 
of  exploding,  to  actual  explofion,  is  im- 
mediate ',  lo  from  the  power  of  hearing, 
to  actual  hearing  ;  from  the  power  of 
feeing,  to  aBual  fight ;  and  the  fame  in 
the  other  Senfes  flj,  all  ivhich  liic  feem  to 

poffefs 


(I)  The  Peripatetics  made  two  Sorts  of  Capaciiy,, 
boih  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  Nature,  and  yet 
are  evidently  diftinguifhcd  the  one  from  the  other* 
Man,  as  a  rational  Being,  is  capable  of  Geometry. — 
This  is  the jj'J?  Capacity. — After  he  has  acquired  the 
Science  of  Geometry,  he  poflefies  it,  even  when  he 
d:es  not  geometrizs. —  ibis  is  the  fccond  Capacity  ;  a 
Capacity  acquired  indeed  by  Labour,  but  vfeen  once 
acquired,  called  forth  in  an  injiant ;  a  Capacity  founded 
on  the  original  one,  but  yet  in  every  view  of  it  far 
fuperior  and  more  valuable. 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  In'tellect  or 
Mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to  the  Senses, 

fOi 
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pojfefs  in  a  fort  oi  perfe5iio7i  from   the  be-  C.VIIL 

ginning.     But  there  are  other  Capacities,  ' — '~~' 
and  thofe  none    of   the  meaneft,  where 


for  thcfe  are  perfeH^  or  nearly  fo^  from  the  beginnings 
and  require  neither  Time,  nor  Teachings  for  their  Ma- 
turity. 

aj(rS«v£(r6a;»,  >£,  to  kcct  luicUixv  ofAOiu^  Xiyilon  tu 
d'cu^(7v — Ai  foon  as  any  one  is  horny  he  immediately  pof 

fejfes  Senfe^  as  he  would  a5lual  Science  j  and  the  Energy 
ef  Senfation  has  a  fimilar  meaning  with  that  of  arlual 

fcientific  Speculating.  Arijh  de  An.  ii,  5.  He  means 
by  this,  that  every  Man  originally  fees  with  the  fame 
cafe,  as  an  able  Geometrician  goes  thro'  a  The- 
orem. There  is  none  of  the  fatigue  and  Jabour  and 
delay  of  a  Learner  :  Seeing  and  Hearing  have  no 
need  to  be  taught  us. 

Aniir.um  autem  reliquis  rebus  ita  perfecit,  ut  Corpus  : 
Senftbus  tnim  ornavit  ad  res  percipiendas  id'jneisy  ut  nihil 
aut  non  7nulium  cJjumento  uUo  adfuam  ccnformationein  in- 
digeret,  ^4od  autetn  in  homine  prajiantrjjimum  et  cpti^ 
mum  ejiy  id,   8<c.     Cic.  de  Fin.  \.  v.  c.  21. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  perceive  a  ccpltel 
DiJiinSlion  between  thofe  two  Powers  or  Faculiics  of 
the  Soul,  Sense  and  Intellect,  which  Faculties  in 
vulgar  Speculations  are  too  often  confoundev-l.  In 
Intellect  there  is  an  Advance  to  bnter  and  more 
complete  \  a  Progrejfion  wholly  unknov/n  to  the  Powers 
of  Sense,  which  is  complete  from  the  very  beginning, 
through  all  it'i>  Operations. 

the 
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C.VIII.   the  Tranfitlon  to  Completion  is  necef- 
farily  through  a  Medium. 

^i  fiiidet  opt  at  am  curfu  contlngere  mefam't 
Multa  tulity  fecitque  puer [m) 

If  an  Art  be  oiir  End,  there  are  many 
Energies  to  be  pradifed  ;  if  a  Science-^ 
many  Theorems  to  .  be  underftood  ;  if 
Moral  Virtue^  many  Appetites  to  be 
curbed,  many  Opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wifliedfor  Goal. 
The  ^lalities,  which  diftinguifli  any  Be- 
ing, daring  this  changeable  period,  may 
.be  called  Tendencies,  Dispositions, 
or  Progressive  Qu_ALiTiES.  They  are 
too,  as  well  as  Capacities^  of  a  different 
colour,  iovci^  goody  (omt  bad.  There  is 
a  kind  of  laudable  Progreffion,  before 
we  arrive  at  perfecfl  Virtue  ;  as  there  is  t 
kind  of  degenerating  Interval,  before  wc 
fink  into  perfedt  Vice. 

(m)  Hur.  Art.  Poet.  v.  412. 
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Our  Tendencies  during  thefe  Intervals  C.VIIL 
are  eafy  to  be  interrupted.  As  the  Wiles 
of  Pleafure,  and  an  ill-dired:ed  Shame, 
are  often  fatal  Checks  to  a  young  Profi- 
cient in  Virtue ;  fo  are  Confcience  and 
a  better  Shame  to  young  Beginners  in 
Vice.  And  hence  we  may  perceive  the 
true  character  of  thefe  Tendencies  ^  which 
is,  that  of  all  ^alities  they  are  the  ieaft 
Jleady  and  permanent.  Horace  well  de- 
fcribes  this  (late  of  fiudtuation  : 

•— Si  toga  dijjidet  i??ipar. 

Rides  :  ^uidy    mea   chn  pngnat  fententia 

fecum  ', 
^wd  petitt,  fpernit  ;    repetit,  quod  7iuper 
omifit ; 

^STUAT,     ET    VIT.^  DISCONVENIT    OR- 
PINE   TOTO  [n'). 

*Tis  to  the  fame  mutable  Condition   that 
Epi5Ietus   alludes,   where,    h'SiW iDg  fpoken 

(n)  Herat.  Epijl.  I.  i.  96. 

upon 
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C.VIII.  upon  Proficiency,  he  fubjoins  the  follow- 
''"  ""'""  ^  ing  advice — "  That  after  a  certain  time 
•*  his  young  Philofopher  (hould  exhibit 
*'  himfelf,  to  fee  how  far  the  Fancies 
*'  overpowered  him,  as  they  did  before  ; 
*'  and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  refift 
"  their  influence.  He  advifes  him,  how- 
**  ever,  to  fly  at  firft  fuch  Conflicts,  as 
*'  would  put  his  Virtue  to  a  trial  too 
**  fevere  >  and  quotes  the  proverb  on  the 
•'  occafion,  that  the  Metal  Pot  and  the 
*^  Stone  Pot  do  not  with  fafety  ac- 
'*  cord  {oy\ 

Such  therefore  is  th^  charader  of  theie 
Tendencies y  or  Difpofitions  [p).  But  dif- 
ferent is  the  cafe,  when  their  courfe  h 
finifhed,  and  when  they  may  be  faid  to 
have  attained  their  Maturity  and  Com- 
pletion.    The    IVIan    completely    virtuous 


(0)  Anian.  Epioiet.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

(  p)  AiA^f o-if ,  Dlfpofitlon  J  "E^i,-,    IJaVit.     Arlji. 
Cat.  p.  4Q.     Edit.   Sylb. 

dreads 
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dreads    no  allurements ;   the  Man  com-   C.VIII. 
pletely   vicious    feels    no    compundlions. 
Like  fturdy  Oaks,  they  defy  that  force, 
which  couid  eafily  have  bent  them,  while 
they  were  but  faplings. 

And  hence,  as  we  are  not  faid  to  have 
an  Eftate,  becaufe  we  are  walking  upon 
it,  or  to  have  a  Picture,  becaufe  we  are 
holding  it  3  but  to  have  them,  implies  a 
fuperior,  dLvnov^  permanent  pojf'ejfionf  fuch 
as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  leaft 
not  eafily  ;  hence  I  fay  thefe  Cofnpletions, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  called, 
from  tht'iv Jieadinefs  and  permanence.  Ha- 
bits (^).     They  are  PoJeJ/ions,    which 

their 


£;ya»,  t/,!/  Si  rjoXv^poviUTiPov.,  Xy  Svcyni/nTOTipov, 
Habit  differs  from  Disposition,  as  the  latter  is  ea- 
fily  moveable^  the  former  is  of  longer  duration^  and  more 
difficidt  to  be  moved.     Arijl.  Freed,  p.  40.     Edit.   Syib. 

And  juil  after,  having  fpoken  of  Warmth  and  Cold, 
of  Health  and   Sicknefs,  and  fbewn  how  far  thefe, 

■yvhen 
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C.VIII.  their  owner  may  properly  be  faid  to 
■  ^  HAVE,  and  by  which  we  call  him  //<?- 
bitiially  goody  or  habitually  bad.  The 
Profeflbrs  of  Medicine  find  this  Diftinc- 
tion  in  human  Bodies.  'Tis  not  any 
Health,  (fuch  as  health  juft  recovered,  or 
with  difficulty  preferved)  but  'tis  con- 
Jirmed  2iudfr€ady  Health,  which  they  call 
a  GOOD  HABIT  OF  BoDY.  They  have 
reference  in  Difeafes  to  the  fame  Perma- 
nefice,  when  they  talk  of  Hectic 
Coughs,  and  Hectic  Fevers,  Conir 
plaints  not  cafual,  but  which  make  a 
fart  (as  it  were)  of  tke  Conftitution. 


when  they  are  mutable  and  {hi&  eafily,  may  be  called 
Difpofitionsn  he  fubjoins,  that  fo  it  is — y\y   [/.vi    Ti^    x^ 

triOi:;j.ivn  x^  dvt(XT<^  (iegUar  scKivnT^),  vi  zracvv  Sv(T- 
y.iv7iT(^  Bcra,  w  «utij  iVoj?  EHIN  JjJi]  z7^o(7xfoPCijoi — ^ 
TJnlj's  any  one  of  ihefe  very  pffe^ions  JJjould  by  length  of 
time  became  naturalised^  and  grow  either  immoveable,  or 
enly  to  be  removed  with  difficulty ;  which  perfeSlion  thin 
perhaps  we  may  call  a  Hahit.  J>ij?.  Pncd.  p.  41,. 
Edit.SylL 


And 
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And  thus  befides  the  Diillndions  of  C.VI|Ip 
CORPOREAL  and  incorporeal,  of  NA-  ^-^^'"^ 
TURAL  and  ACQUIRED,  may  all  Quali- 
ties be  confidered  as  Capacities,  as 
Tendencies,  and  as  Habits  j  as  Capa- 
cities  only  and  Habits,  where  the  tranji- 
tion  is  immediate  -,  as  a//  three  fuccejjively^ 
where  the  traniition  is  through  a  Me^ 
diiim. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  in  the 
human  Mind  the  fuccejjive  appearance  of 
thefe^alitieSi  where  during  the  Tranfition 
there  exifls  a  Medium  or  Literval.  The 
original  Power,  which  the  Mind  pofTeiTes 
of  being  taught,  we  call  natural  Ca- 
pacity ',  and  this  in  fome  degree  is 
common  to  ^//Men.  The  fiiperior  Fa- 
cility  of  being  taught,  whichyo;;/^  poffefs 
above  the  reft,  we  call  Genius.  The 
Jirjl  tranlitions  or  advances  from  natu- 
ral Power,  we  call   Proficiency  j  and 

the 
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C.VIII.   ^^^  End  or  Cofnpletion  of  Proficiency  we 
call  Habit. 

If  fuch  Habit  be  converfant  about 
Matter  purely  Speculative,  it  is  then 
called  Science  ;  if  it  defcend  from  Spe- 
culation to  FraBicCy  it  is  then  called 
Art ;  and  if  fuch  Practice  be  converfant 
in  regulating  the  Pajjions  and  AffeBions, 
it  is  then  called  Moral  Virtue. 

Even  all  thefe  Habits,  after  having 
been  thus  acquired,  can  return  at  times 
into  Capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and 
for  a  time  unperceived. 

Alfenus  vafer,  omni 

AbjeBo  injirumento  artis,  claujdque  tabernd, 
Sutor  erat (f) 

Wide  hou'ever  is  the  difference  be- 
tween   this    habitual,    fecondary     Capa- 

(r)  Horat.  Sat.  i.    3.  130. 

city, 
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City  (j),  and  that  which    is  natural  and  C.VIII. 
original.    The  habitual  can  pafs  at  once, 
Ivhen  it  pleafes,  \w\o  p erf e 51  Energy  y    the 
Jiatural't   only  thro'  the  Medium  of  /;?/?i- 
tution  and  repeated  Practice. 

The  fcveral  ^mlities  thus  varioully 
diftinguiOied  are  to  be  found  only  in  Be- 
ings oi  fubordinate  Nature,  But  if  there 
be  a  Being,  whoie  Exigence  is  all-per-^ 
feB  and  complete,  and  fuch  muft  that 
Being  riecejjarily  be,  the  Source  of  Per- 
fedlion  to  all  others;  with  the  nature  of 
fuch  Being  this  Variety  will  be  incompa- 
tible. In  Him  are  no  Poivers  or  dor- 
mant Capacities,  no  Profciencies  or  Tran-* 
iitions   from   vvorfe  to    better,  and   ftill 


{s)  See  before  Note,  p.  152 — ^x.  '^'^^'^   ovrQ^   tS 

—  Capacity  ur  Power  is  net  a  fimple  Term  of  one 
Meaning  only,  but  there  is  one  Sort,  when  xve  fay  cf  a 
Child,  he  has  a  Capacity  to  be  a  military  Leader  -,  another, 
when  we  fay  fo  of  a  Man,  who  is  in  complete  Maturi'ty, 
Arijl.  de  An.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p,  33.      Edit.  Sylk 

M  much 
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C.VIII.  much  lefs  from' better  to  worfe;  but  d 
full  and  immutable  Energ  ie  thro  every  part 
of  Space,  'Twas  concerning  this  divine 
Principle  that  Rmpedocles  fung  of  old. 

Outs  yoio  dv$POf/.svi  yii(pa.AYi  xoiToi,   yvTx  xtxara^-j 
Cv  W.E1/  ocTTCti  i/ijTC«;v  yi^o  xXixSoi  a»'(r(r»a'iv, 
Oj  zycSig,    a  ^ox  yavot,  a  y-vJix  Aap^uj-'tvla,- 
'AAAa  (p^'AV  Jfj^'l'j    >^  tx^i(y(pxT<^  ittmto  [xHvoVy 

No  Limbs  hath  he,  ivith  human.:  head  ^'- 

dorned ; 
"Nor  from  his  Shoulders  branch  two  fprout^ 

ing  Arms ; 
To  him  belong  nor  feety  nor  pliant  knees  ;. 
But  MiND'  ALONE  he  w^s ;  ineffable. 
And  Holy  Mind  -,  that  rapidly  pervades 
With     providential     cares      the     mighty 

World  (/). 


(t)  See  Ammon,  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  199.  B. 
and  Poef.  Philofoph.  Hen.  Step.  p.  30,  where,  inftead  of 
iiTi  yx^  a.'j$^o[jt.iV!,  we  read  t<  [A^  yxc  ^ooTty). 

And  here  It  may  be  obfervcd  by  way  of  digreflion, 
that  in  this  part  of  Jrnmotiius,  a  part  truly  valuable, 

and- 
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The  Speculations  of  this  Genus,  or  C.VIII. 
■Arrangement y  having  now  carried  us  to 
the  fublimefl  of  all  Objeds,  ought  here 
to  end.  But  as  there  ftill  remain  a  few 
obfervations,  and  befides  thefe  a  difqui- 
iition  into   the  Proper  ties  of  the   Genus, 


and  deeply  philofophlcal,  we  meet  in  the  printed 
text  two  Chafms,  which  mUch  impair  the  mean- 
ing. The  firfl  occurs  p.  199.  B.  line  ig,  be- 
tween the  words  tw — y^  twu.  Here  a  MS.  Colla- 
tion fupplies  the  word  «ip«vwv.  The  fecond  occurs 
J),  loo,  line  2,  after  the  word  (tuvisi/twi'.  Here  the 
fame  MS.  fupplies  the  following  valuable  Readingj 
\vhich  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mod  acute 
Conjedlure.    The  words  are — i  o-i/vh'vTwi'    \tri   isioi' 

There  is  a  third  Reading  from  the  fame  Autho- 
tltyj  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  fame  pagc^  which  is 
ttTT  iKiivuv,  ihfiead  of  Itt  £>t£iucov,  a  Reading  mani- 
feftly  better,   though  not  fo  important  as  the  former. 

The  Edition  of  JmmoniuSi  here  referred  to,  is  tbat 
bf  Venice-,  in  i2mo.  in  the  year  1545.  '^'"'^  fame 
places  may  be  found  in  the  Edition  of  Aldus  at  Venice, 
in  i2mo  in  the  year  154.6,  page  172,  B.  p,  173,  and 
in  the  Foi.  Editiim  of  the  fame  Aldus^  in  the  year  1503, 
where  the  pages  are  not  marked,  but  where  the  above 
•Chafms  eafily  fhcw  themfdves  to  the  Reader's  eye. 

M  2  and 
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C.VIII.  and  that  the  apparent,  as  well  as  the 
real  ;  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjedl,  till 
thefe  inquiries  have  been  firft  fatisfied. 
Thus  then  the  Treatife  proceeds. 

With  refped  to  Qualities  purelV 
CORPOREAL,  they  may  be  confidered  ei- 
ther as  penetrating  Body,  fuch  as  Gravi- 
tation, Heat,  Flavour,  and  the  like  j  or 
elfe  as  confined  to  the  Surface,  fuch  as  Fi- 
gure, Colour,  Smoothnefs,  Roughnefs, 
&c.  Thofe  internal  ^lalitics  which  per- 
vade the  whole,  (whether  they  arife  merely 
from  Organization,  or  include  that,  and 
fomething  more)  conftitute  what  we  call 
ejjhitial  Form  or  natural  EJJence.  And 
hence  the  jufl:  Idea  of  natural  Ejj'ence,  or 
ejfential  Form  fuj,  which  confifts  in  giv' 
ing  a  Characler  to  the  fubjedl",  which  it 
pervades.  'Tis  thro'  this  internally  per-* 
vading  Characier,  that  Subftances  are 
what   they   are  ;   that    they  become  not 

(«)  See  before,  p.  89,  90,  91. 

only 
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only  diftingulfhed  from  one  another,  but   C.VIII, 
f;oni  the  niceft  Mimicries   of  Art  ;  the   O^/Nj 
real  Orange  from   the  Orange  of  Wax, 
t;he  living  Lion  from  the  Lion  paintedo 

Indeed  one  of  the  capital  DiHindlions 
between  Operations  Natural  and  Arti- 
Jicial,  is,  that  Nature  penetrates,  while 
Art  flops  at  the  furface.  'Tis  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Canvas,  which  the  Painter 
covers ;  the  Surface  of  the  Gem,  which 
the  Jeweller  polifhes ;  the  Surface  of  the 
Steel,  to  which  the  Smith  gives  a  Fi- 
gure ',  and  the  Surface  of  the  String,  to 
which  the  Mufician  applies  his  Bow. 
There  is  hardly  a?iy  deviation  from  this 
rule  with  refpedl  to  Arts,  if  we  except 
thofe  only,  (fuch  as  Cookery  and  Medi- 
cine) the  bufinefs  of  which  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  compounding  natural  Materials. 
Here  indeed  the  Proportions  pafs  thro 
the  whole  Compofnion,  and  the  more 
accurate  thefe  Proportions,  the  greater 
#f  courfe  the  merit  of  each  Artiil. 

M  3  It 
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C.VIII.  It  muri;  be  remembered  however, 
^^  that  tho'  artificial  ^alities  are  moiWyfu- 
perficialy  yet  are  not  all  natiu^al  ^alities 
to  be  conlidered  as  infernal.  The  Form 
or  Essence  of  every  natural  Subjlance 
(that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  ifs  Syf- 
tcm  of  internal  ^alitiesj  extends  it- 
felf  oiWwardly  (.v)  every  way  from  ivith- 
in  \  and,  as  it  mufl  necefrarilyy?(?^  fomC' 
'where,  (every  individual  being  finite)  fo 
according  to  \^q  different  point Sy  at  which 
it  flops  in  it's  Rvolution,  it  commu- 
nicates to  each  Subflance  a  different 
and   peculiar   Figure.     And    hence    the 


{x)  '  flcTTi^  Pi  rr,;  Sixi'dcrsug  to  TfA0^  Ifi,  to  2?p^ii- 
fxxj  'aTU?  rj  ra  oAs  flosj  aTroTsAiurnorjf  «P(^{'»  tjij  ivi- 
CPscuiix;  rr.u  Mo^ipjji/  otTnyiwrKytv,   Lcrs^v  a'jTt,v   ro  (p«i- 

VOfXiVOV   'l^,^^  T8    Ej(?«f,     Hj   TfAfUT***!'     iy.TXClV    Tllf     T« 

Aoj^x  sVt  ra  v/.Tog  zrooo^a — -S'lmplic.  in  Prad.  p.  69. 
5.  £<i'/.  Bofil. — For  as  the  End  or  Extremity  of  any 
Extenjlon  is  the  YiC\2'R'E^  fo  the  Ending  cf  a  complete 
Form^  at  it's  Surface,  produces  Shape  j  Shape  being 
itfelf  the  apparent  Fejiige  of  that  Form,  and  the  ultimate 
Extent  of  that  ProgreJJioHj  -u;hich  ihc  interr.al  Ratio 
makes  outwards. 

true 


I 
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true  charader  of  every  natural  and  CVIII. 
Specific  Figure,  which  ought  not  to 
-be  confidered  merely  as  a  Surface,  but 
as  a  Bound',  the  Bound,  to  ivhich  the 
internal  Effence  or  Form  every  way  ex- 
tends itfelf,  and  at  which,  when  it  is  ar- 
.rived,  it  finally  terminates. 

For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
external  ^lalities  there  is  none  fo  capi- 
tal, fo  chara6lerifl:ic,  as  Figure.  'Tis 
a  kind  of  tmiverfal  Signature,  by  which 
Nature  makes  known  to  us-  the  feveral 
Species  of  her  Produdions ;  the  pri- 
mary and  obvious  te/l,  by  which  we 
pronounce  this  a  Yegetable,  and  that  an 
Animal  -,  this  an  Oak,  and  that  a  Lion  : 
■fothat  if  we  neither  fufpecCt  fraud,  nor  the 
fallibility  of  our  own  Organs,  we  com- 
monly reft  here,  and  inq^uire  no  farther. 

If  we  pafs  from  thefe  natural  Subjedls 

to  contemplate  Figure  in  works  of  Art, 

we  (hall  difcover  it  to  be  almoji  all,  that 

M  4  Art 
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C.VIII.  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  *-^  coinmunicate.  'Tis  to 
this  that  the  Painter  arrives  by  Addition  j 
the  Sculptor  by  Tjctraclion  ;  the  Founder 
by  Fujion  ;  and  the  Stucco-Artift  by 
Moulding,  Even  when  we  contemplate 
the  Tools  of  Art,  it  will  appear  that  as 
'tis  by  virtue  of  their  Figure  alone  the 
Saw  divides,  the  Hammer  drives,  and 
the  Pincers  extrad ;  fo  is  it  from  thefe 
feveral  Figures,  that  they  derive  their 
pharader  and  their  Name,  not  from  their 
Matter,  which  Matter  is  often  th.Q  fame, 
when  the  Tools  are  totally  different,  and 
diflind  one  from  another  *, 

Nor  are  thefe  artificial  the  only  ^P/- 
giires,  with  which  Man  is  found  conver- 
fant.  Among  the  various  pojibilities, 
which  the  Mind  fuggcfts,  there  is  a  more 
accurate  tribe  of  Figures,  which  it  re- 
cognizes and  defines,  and  which,  it  may 
be   juilly    quellioned,    whether    Matter 

*  See  before.  Chap.  IV. 

ever 
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ever  poffejed ;  for  example,  the  perfeB  C.VIIL 
Triangle,  the  perfeSi  Circle,  the  perfeB 
Pyramid,  the  perfeB  Sphere,  with  the 
reft  of  thofe  Figures  commonly  called 
Mathematical*.  77/^  are  not  fought 
out  by  Experiments,  nor  are  the  Truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  from  Expe- 
riments, being  in  fadl  the  refult  of  a 
more  authentic  Knowledge,  that  is  to  fay 
in  other  words,  of  the  pureft  Demonjira^ 
tion.  On  thefe  Figures,  and  their  de- 
pendent Truths,  refts  the  whole  of  Af<?- 
chanicsy  fo  highly  ufeful  to  human  life  ^ 
reft  AJironomy  and  Optics,  and  a  large 
part  of  Phyjics,  fome  of  the  nobleft  fub- 
je6i:s  among  the  corporeal  for  contempla- 
tion. 

The  induftry  of  Man  ftops  not  even 
here,  but  prompts  him  to  fearch  for  iv- 
guresy  not  only  in  his  IntelleBy  but  in 
a  lower  faculty. 


*  See  the  third  Treatife  of  Vol.  firft,  p.  220,  370, 

The 
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C.VIII.  '^^^^  'Poet's  Bye  in  a  JiJie  Fhrenzy  rolling 

T)oth  glance  from  Heavn  to  Earthf  from 

Earth  to  Heaven, 
And  ^j  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  Forms  of  thinqs  unknown,  tlis 

Poefs  Pen 
Turns  them  to  Shape,   and  gives  to  airy 

720  things 
A  local  Habitation  and  a  Name  (;s). 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  Figures,  which 
arc  neither  natural,  nor  artificial,  nor 
mtellcBual,  but  which  make  2i  fourth  fort, 
that  may  be  called  Phantastic,  or 
Imaginary  J  fuch  as  Centaurs,  Satyrs, 
Sphin:^es,  Hydras,  ,&c. 

And  fo  much  for  Figure,  that  moil 
capital  ^ality  of  all  i\\t  fnperfciaL 

The   next   ^ality  of   this   fort  after 
figure  is  Coj^ouR,   the  Source,  like  F/- 


j^z)  Shake/.  Midf.  Nighfs  Dregm,   Act  V.   Sc.  I. 

gure^ 
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gurcy  of  many  Varieties  and  Diftindlons.  C.VIII,. 
Yet  that  it  is  inferior  to  Figure,  is  ob- 
vious from  this  :  in  the  Sketches  of  a 
Painter,  we  know  things  by  their  F/- 
gures  aloney  without  their  Colours;  but 
not  by  their  Colours,  alone,  when  di- 
verted of  their  Figures. 

As  for  Roughnefs,  Smoothnefs,  Hard- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  tho'  they  may  be  faid  per- 
haps to  penetrate  farther  than  the  Surface, 
yet  are  they,  to  Mans  Senfation  at  leaft, 
lb  many  ^lalities  fuperJiciaL 

And  now  with  refpe(5t  to  all  kinds  of 
Qu.iLiTiES  whether  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, there  is  one  thing  to  be  obferved, 
ihditfojne  degree  of  Pennanence  is  always 
requilite  ;  elfe  they  are  not  fo  properly 
Qualities,  as  incidental  AffeSlions  [a) .  Thus 


{d)  Thefe  Arijloth  calls  Ilafij). — Oute  ya.^  o  l^u- 
voiuv  J'la  roc  al^^uvfcrOai,  lov^^iocq  Xiydxi,  in  o  wp^f»- 
uv  0KX,  TO  (poSno-Qai,  u^^iocg'  «AAa    jw,«AAoy    TS'iTrov^t-' 

VSH  Ti'  Wf£  W0>1  |W,S«  Tit   TOJ^UTflJ  KiyiloHy  TffOiOrr^H  o\  ». 

— Neither 
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G.VIII.  we  call  not  a  man  paj/ionafc,  becaufe  he 
^"""^^^  has  occafionally  been  angered,  but  be- 
caufe he  is  pro?je  to  frequent  anger ;  nor 
do  we  fay  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy 
Complexion,  becaufe  he  is  red  by  im- 
mediate exercife,  or  pale  by  fudden  fear, 
but  when  that  Palenefs  or  Rednefs  may 
be  called  conJlitutionaL 

We  have  faid  already,  that  it  was  the 
EjJ'ence  of  all  ^alities  to  characterize 
^W  DISTINGUISH.  And  hence  the  Ori- 
gin of  that  Phrafe,  a  Perfon  of  ^ality  -, 
that  is  to  fay  a  Perfon  dijiinguijljed  from 
the  Vulgar  by  his  Valour,  his  Wifdom, 
or  feme  other  capital  Accomplifliment. 
As  thefe  were  the  primary  Sources  of 
thofe  external  Honours,  paid  to  eminent 


— Neither  is  the  Man^  who  blu/hes  from  being  ajhamed, 
called  6f  a  Reddijh  Complexion  ;  nor  is  he,  who  turns 
pale  from  being  frightened,  called  of  a  Palijh  Complexion, 
but  they  are  rather  faid  to  have  been  particularly  offered  \ 
for  which  reafon  fuch  Events  are  called  incidental  Af- 
fections, and  not  Qualities.  Arijlot,  Prad.  p. 
43.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Men 
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Men  in  Precedencies,  Titles,  and  various  C.VIIL 
other  Privileges  -,  it  followed  that  thefe  ^~  ~'~ 
Honours  by  degrees  grew  to  reprefent  the 
things  honoured 'y  fo  that  as  Virtue  led  ori- 
ginally to  Rank,  Rank  in  after  days  came 
to  infer  Virtue  ;  particular  Ranks,  parti- 
cular Virtues  ;  that  of  a  Prince,  Sere- 
nity ;  of  an  AmbaiTador,  Excellence  ;  of 
a  Duke,  Grace  ;  of  a  Pope,  Holinefs  ;  of 
a  Juftice  or  Mayor,  WorJlApy  &c.  &;c. 

As    to    the    GENERAL    PROPERTIES    cf 

Qu^ALiTY,  they  may  be   found  among 
the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it  (b). 
Thus  in  the  corporeal  ^alities.  Hot  is 
contrary  to  Cold,  and  Black  to  White, 
So  too  in  mental  ^lalities,  Wifdom  is 
contrary  to  Folly,  and  Virtue  to  Vice  : 
fubordinate  Virtues  to  fubordinate  Vices; 
Liberality  to  Avarice,  Courage  to  Cow- 
ardice.    Even  Vices  themfelves  are  con- 


(0)    T7raop/£»  Si  ^Evxvriorrig  h<x,tix  to  vstsj",  x.  t.  A, 
Jri/i.  Prad.  p.  44.     Edit,  Sylb. 


trary 
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trary  one  to  another  \  Cowardice  to  Te- 
merity i  Avarice  to  Profufion.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  cha- 
racter of  Quality  be  univerfal  -,  for  what 
among  Figures  is  there  Contrary  in  one 
Figure  to  another,  either  in  the  Square  to 
the  Circle,  or  in  the  Circle  to  the  Square  ? 

Another  Property  of  ^alities  is  to 
ADMIT  OF  Intension  and  Remis- 
sion (<:).  Thus  of  two  Perfons  hand- 
fome,  there  may  be  one  the  ha?idfomer  i 
and  among  many  handfome,  one  the 
handjomeji. 

Far  aboije  all  jhe  bears  her  tow  ring  headt 
With  eafe  dijlingiiip:  d^  thd*  they  all  are  fair. 

So  Sir  John  Faljlaff,  fpeaking  to  his 
Companion,    the   young   Prince- — /   am 

Mil  I  I         .       ■         ■     .. .. 

(f)  'ErjJ'ij^/Iat  S\  tI  [auXKov  x)  to  ryxTev  t«   "sroiet' 
X.  T.  X.     JriJI.  Prad.  p.  45.     Edit.  Sylb. 
id)  Horn.  Odyf.  Z.  107. 

net 
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Mt  John  a  Gaunt y your  Grandfather  -,  and  C. VIII, 
yet  I  am  no  Coward  {e). 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Species  of  Quality  called  FU 
gure  no  more  ad?nits  this  Property,  than- 
it  did  Contrariety,  The  Figures,  which 
are  Triangles,  are  not  more  Jo  one  than 
another  ;■  no  more  are  the  Circles,  Cir- 
cles ;  the  Squares,  Squares,  &c.  whicb 
feems  indeed  to  arife  from  their  dejinitude 
and  freci/ion  *. 

But  there  is  a  Troperty  to  be  founds 
which  may  juftly  deferve  the  name,  by 
being  common  at  leaji  to  the  whole  Genusy 
if  not  peculiar  to  that  only  :  and  this  Pro- 
perty    is,    that     BY     VIRTUE     OF    THEIR 

Qualities  things  are  denominated- 
Like  and  Unlike  (y ).     'Tis   thus  that 

{e)  Shak4.  Hen.  IV. 

*  See  Hermes^  p.  200. 

\^j  )  O|tA0i«  01  V  a.vo[ji.onx,  icocra  [aovx?  rag  ztciott,- 
tx<:  Xiyilxi'  ojuojou  yx^  incov  Itsow  an  Ifi  xxr  aXXs 
a^iv,   tj  Kx^^  0  zroUv  Efjv.     JrJ/l,  Prad.  p.  45.     Edit, 
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C.VIII.  the  Swan  by  his  ^ality  of  Whitenefs 
refembles  the  Snow ;  that  Achilles  by  hi^s 
^lality  of  fiercenefs  refembles  a  MaftifF  -, 
and  that  the  Earth  by  her  ^lality  of  Fi- 
gure is  like  to  a  Bowl. 

From  this  Property  we  fee  the  reafon, 
why  there  is  no  Arrangement^  to  which 
//;^  PdJ^/i  are  fo  much  indebted,  as  to  this  ; 
fince  hence  they  derive  thofe  innumer- 
able Images,  which  fo  firongly  diftin- 
gui(h  Poetry  from  every  other  Species  of 
Writing.  For  example  :  let  us  fuppofe 
a  young  Hero  jull  llain  -,  let  us  fuppofe 
him  lying,  with  a  drooping  head,  a  face 
divefted  of  life  and  bloom,  vet  ftill  retain- 
ing  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
The  Poet  would  illuftrate  this  pathetic 
Image  by  finding  fomething  that  re- 
fembles it.  And  where  is  he  to  fearch, 
but  where  he  can  dMcovtz  fimilar  ^lali- 
ties  ?  He  finds  at  length  an  affemblage  of 
them  in  a  flower  juft  gathered :  the 
fame  drooping  head,    the   fame   lifelefs 

fade. 
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fade,  the  fame  reli(5ts  of  a  form  that  was   C.VIII. 
o?2ce  fair  and  flouridiing.  ^— v-— * 

Thus  then  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  young 
Pallas^ 

^lalem  virgin  CO  demejfum  pollice  jJorem 
Seu  mollis  violcVt  feu  languentis  hyacinthi, 
Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  necdum  fua  forma 

recefjit  ; 
Non  jam  mater  al'it  telliis,   virefque  mini' 
frat  fgj. 

Again,  what  would  Milton  have  us 
conceive,  when  he  defcribes  the  tremens 
dous  Shield  of  Satan  ? — Thofe  confpicuous 
Charadlers  of  Bright nefs,  Vafinefs,  and 
Rotundity.  To  what  fubjcdl  then  ought 
he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend 
what  he  would  defcribe  ?  It  mufl  be  to 
one,  that  eminently  pclTelles  an  ajjem-- 
blage  of  the  fame  Slualities.  Let  the  Poet 
in  his  own  Words  inform  us  "ic'hat  this 
Suhje<5t  is  : 

U)    Mr,,  xi.   68. 

N  Th 
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C.VIII.       ' ^he  broad  Circumference 

Hung  on  his  Shoulder s^  like  the  Moon  (//)^ 

The  reafon  of  this  Property  may  be 
perhaps  as  follows.  Ti?  be  like  is  fome- 
thing /^  than  to  be  perfedlly  the  faine, 
and  fomcthing  more  than  to  be  perfectly 
different.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when 
two  thins;s  are  called  ///v,  there  is  im- 
plied  in  their  nature  fomething  of  Same- 
nefsy  and  fomething  of  Diverjity,  If  it 
be  afl^ed  what  the  Same?iefs  is,  we  anfwer, 
it  muft  be  fomething  more  dejinitive  than 
thofe  tranfcendental^dimQntiits,  which  run 
thro'  all  things.  We  fay  not  that  a  piece 
of  Ebony  is  like  a  Swan,  becaufe  they 
both  are ;  or  that  a  Crow  refembles  a 
Snow-ball,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  One, 
and  not  two.  The  Identity  muft  be 
fought  from  among  the  number  of  thofe 
Qualities,    the  nature    of  which  is  lefs 

{}})  Par.  Lrji,  1.  i.  286. 

exten- 
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extenfive,  and  more  confined  to  particu-  C.VIII. 
lar  Species.  Let  Blacknefs,  for  example, 
be  a  ^tality  of  this  chara5ier  in  that 
union  of  ^lalities,  which  conftitutes 
Ebony  J  and  \tt  the  fa??je  ^lality  be  one 
alfo  in  that  zmioUt  which  conflitutes  a 
Crow.  So  far  then  the  Ebony  and  the 
Crow  are  the  fame  ;  thro'  every  other 
Quality  perhaps  they  are  different  -,  and 
thro  Samcnefs,  thus  temper  d  by  Dive7'Jity, 
they  become,  and  are  called  like  (/). 

The  fame  happens  to  the  Earth  and  a 
Bowl,  from  their  cornmon  Rotundity ;  to 
the  Hero  and  the  Mailiff,  from  their 
common  Ferocity. 

And  fo  much  for  the  fecond  itnivcrfal 
Genus,  Arrangeme7it,  or  Predicament,  the 
Genus  of  Quality,  it's  various  Spe- 
cies, and  it's  different  PROPEi-iTiES. 

(/)  See  Note,  p.  00.  ^nd  Note,  p.  19c. 

N  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IX. 

Concerning  Quantity — ifs  two  Species 
— t/ieir  charaBers — T^ime,  and  Place — 
their  charaBers — Prope  rt  Y  of^antity^ 
nvhat'—^antities  relati'-je — Figure  and 
Number,  their  Effecl  upon  ^lantity — 
Importance  of  this  Effeci — Sciences  Ma- 
thematical appertain  to  it — their  ufe, 
according  to  Plato — how  other  Beings 
partake  of  ^antity — Analogy,  found  in 
Mind — Common  Senfe  and  Genius,  how 
diftinguijhed — Amazing  F^cacy  of  this 
Genus  in  and  thro'  the  V/orld — lllif- 
trations, 

Ch.lX.    'TpHE  Attribute  of  Suhflance,  ^'3.x\^- 
* — 5'"-'       -1.      ing  in  Arrangement  next  to  Qj-ia- 
Uty,  is  Quantity  i   \.\\t  former  having 
precedence,  as  being  luppofed  ?nore  uni~ 
n^erfal  y  while  the  latter,  at  leaft  in  ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance,  feems    not   to   extend  beyond  Cb.IX. 
Body. 

Out  of  natural  Bodies  is  the  vlfible 
World  compokdt  and  we  may  contem- 
plate them  in  different  manners  -,  either 
c^ie  Body  taken  by  it/e/f^nd  alone ;  or  many 
Bodies  taken  colleclively,  and  at  once. 
When  Firgil  fays  of  the  Oak, 

*— —  QUANTUM  '■ceriice  ad  auras 
Mtheriasy    tantum    r  ad  ice   ad  T'artara 
tendit ■=—  (aj 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemoth,  biggeji  horn  of  Earthy  upheaved 
His  Vastness-— —  fhj, 

in  thefe  inftances  we  have  o?ily  one  Body, 
taken  hy  itfelf  and  alone,  and  this  natu- 
rally fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Magnitude. 
But  when  in  Virgil  vft  read, 


(a)  Geor.  ii.  291. 

(b)  Par,  Loji.  vii.  471, 

N  3  ^tara 
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Ch.IX.  ^am   mult  a   in  fylvis  ant  iimni  f rigor  c 
^ '^^  prima 

Lap/a  cadunt  folia — —  (f). 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Thick,  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  fire w  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrofa-^ —  {d), 

in  thefe  inftances  we  have  many  Bodies  tahn 
coUeSiively  and  at  once,  and  this  naturally 
fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Multitude. 

Horace  gives  the   two  Species  toge- 
ther in  his  fine  addrefs  to  Aiigujius  : 

Cum  TOT  JufAneas  f /  t  a n  t  A  Jiegotia^-^^i), 

Now  in    Magnitude    and  Multi- 
tude   v,-e    behold   thefe    two    primary, 

(c)  Mn.  vi.  309. 

(d)  Par.  Lojl,  i.  302. 
{e)  Hot  at.  Epiji.  1.  ii.  i. 

thefe 
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thefe  two  grand  and  comprehenfive  Spe^   Ch.IX. 
ciesj  into  which  the  Genus  of  ^tiantity  is  ^•^''V^*^ 
divided;  Magnitude,  from  it's  Union, 
being  called  Quantity  Continuous  ; 
Multitude,  fromit's  Separation,  Quan- 
tity Discrete  [f). 

Of  the  Continuous  kind  is  every  Solid ; 
alfo  the  bound  of  every  Solid,  that  is,  a 
Superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  Su- 
perficies, that  is,  a  Line  j  to  which  may  . 
be  added  thofe  two  concomitants  of  every 
Body,  namely  T^ime  and  Place,  Of  the 
Difcrete  kind  are  Fleets,  Armies,  Herds, 
Flocks,  the  Syllables  of  Sounds  articu- 
late, &c. 

We    have    mentioned  formerly   {g), 
when  we  treated  of  Time,  that  every  Now 

f/ )  T»  Si  ITotrB  TO  ixvj  Irt  Siui^icu-iyoV',  to   Si  cm-^ 
v(yj<;'     AriJUt,  Freed,  p.  30.     Edit,  Sylb, 

(g)  Sec  Hermes,  lib.  i.  c.  7,  p.  103,  104. 

N  4  or 
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ChJX".  or  prefent  Inftant  was  a  Boundary  or 
Term,  at  which  the  Faft  ended,  and  the 
Future  began ;  and  that  'twas  in  the  Per- 
petuity of  this  ConmBiorii  that  Time  be- 
came  continuous.  In  like  manner  within 
every  Liiie  may  be  alTumed  infinite  fuck 
Connectives,  under  the  charader  o^ Points ; 
and  within  every  Superficies,  under  the 
charadler  of  Lines ;  and  within  every  So- 
lid, under  the  charader  of  Superficies; 
to  which  ConneSIives  thefe  Quantities 
owe  their  Continuity.  And  hence  a  Spe- 
cific DiJlinBion,  attending  all  ^antities 
continuous,  that  their  feveral  Parts  every 
ivhere  coincide  in  a  common  Boundary  or 
Conne6live  {Ji), 

It  is  not  fo  with  ^antities  difcrete : 
for  here  fuch  Co-incidence  is  plainly  im^ 
pojfihle.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 


(6)  Sec  A//?.  Prad'ic.  p.  31.  Edit.  Syll>.—-^  Jt 
y^aufA-ri  cvvi^'Kg  ifiv,  x.  t.  A.  This  Charafler  is  de- 
fcribed  to  be — zr^o'j  tjva  k'ivoi  cpcj  awxnlnv.-^Ibid. 

Multi-= 
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Multitud-e   of  Squares ;    x,  y,    Zy    &c :    C.VIII. 

AC  EG  <^— v— # 


1  -^  I      y 


z 


iJ       D  F      H 


Here  if  the  Line  AB,  where  the  Square 
X  ends,  were  the  fame  with  the  Line  CD, 
where  the  Square  y  begins,  and  EF  in 
like  manner  the  fame  with  GH  ;  they 
would  no  longer  be  a  Multitude  of  Squares, 
but  one  continuous  Parallelogram,   fuch 

K  N 

the   figure   KMNL, 


as 


j\i 


Another  Specific  Charafler  belonging 
to  the  Solid  Body,  the  Superficies,  and 
the  Line,  {all  of  lohich  are  ^antities 
Continuous)  is,  that  their  Tarts  have  a 
dtjinlte  Pofition  ivithin  fome  dejittite 
Whole  (/)  i    while    in  ^antities  di/crete, 


fj.r.i  jiAo'^ja:  S'tVii'  sp^^n    zr^o?   OiXKriXK^  v.,  t.  A.     ylrij], 
iPrad.  p.  31.     Edit,  Sylb. 

that 
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that  is  in  Multitudes,  fuch  Pofition  is  m 
way  requlfite.  In  the  mod  perfeB  contt^ 
nuous  ^antities,  fuch  as  Beams  of  Tim- 
ber, Blocks  of  Marble,  &c.  'tis  with 
difficulty  the  Parts  can  change  Pofition, 
without  deftrudion  to  the  ^antity,  taken 
as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  Cattle,  or 
an  Army  af  Soldiers,  may  change  Pofition 
as  often  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  damage 
arife  to  the  Multitude,  confidered  as  a 
Multitude. 

It  muft  be  remembered  however,  that 
this  CharaBer  of  Pofition  extends  not  to 
Time,  tho'  Tij}2e  be  a  Continuous  Subje(5t. 
How  indeed  fhould  the  Parts  of  Time 
have  Pofition^  which  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing permanent,  that  they  fy  as  faft  as  they 
arrive  ?  Here  therefore  we  are  rather  to 
look  for  a  Sequel  in  jufi  Order  {f)  ;  for  a 

(^)  'O  Si  [xri  Ifii/  UTTOjUsvov,  ziTw?  av  tjjto  S-fViy  t»v« 
'X."*  »  ahXa  [xxXXov  Ta?tu  Tiva  uttoi?  av  £;^£JV,  tw  to 
(*iv  zx^oTi^ov  tlvui  Tap^oe'vs,  to  SI  ufspov.  Arift.  Prad, 
p.  32.     Edit.  SyW. 

Cojitinuity 
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Continuity   not    by    Fofition,   as  in   the   Ch.IX. 
Limbs  of  an  Animal,   but  for  a  Conti'- 
nutty  by  SucceJJion  > 


veltit  unda  fupervenit  undam  (/). 


And  thus  are  the  two  Species  o£  ^an- 
tity,  THE  Continuous  and  the  Dis- 
crete dijlinguified  from  each  other. 

Besides  this,  among  the  Continuous 
themfehes  there  is  a  farther  Dijiinc- 
iion.  Body  and  it's  Attributes,  the  Su- 
perficies and  the  Line,  are  continuous 
Quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided;  and  by  being  divided,  of  be- 
coming a  Multitude  i  and  by  becoming  a 
Multitude,  of  paffing  into  ^antity  Dif- 
crete.  But  thofe  continuous  Quantities, 
Time  and  Place,  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  fojfibility  of  being  di- 
vided.    For  grant  Flace  to   be   divided. 


{I)  Horat.  Epiji.  ii.  2.  176. 
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Ch.IX.  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain :  what 
^""'''"^  interval  can  we  fuppofe,  except  it  be 
other  Place  ? — Again,  fuppofe  Time  to  be 
divided,  as  the  Age  of  Sophocles  from 
that  of  Shakefpeare  :  what  Interval  are 
we  to  fubftitute,  except  it  be  other  Time  ? 
Place  therefore  and  Time,  tho'  continu' 
ous  like  the  reft,  are  incapable  of  being 
divided,  hecaufe  they  admit  notf  like  the 
reft,  to  have  their  Continuity  broken  (m). 


(m)  They  cannot  be  divided  actually,  from  the 
reafons  here  given  ; — but  they  may  be  divided  in 
POWER,  elfe  they  could  not  be  continuous  ;  nor 
could  there  exift  fuch  Terms,  as  a  Month,  a  Year, 
a  Cubit,  a  Furlong,  &c. 

In  this  Scnfe  of  potential  Divifion,  they  may  be 
divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from  the  following  The- 
orem. 

(A)  I  (B) 

moves   quicker         j    moves  flower 

y $ 

Space. 


Time. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  Spheres,  that  are  moving,  and 
kt  A  be  the  quicker  moving  Sphere  ;  B,  the  Jlower  ; 

and 
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But  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  Ch.IX. 
we  are  walking,  that  at  a  diftance  we 
view  a  Mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a 
Mole-hill.  The  Mountain  we  call  Greaty 
the  Mole-hill  Little ;  and  thus  we  have 
two  oppofite  Attributes  in  ^antky  Con- 


and  let  the  flower  have  mo%-ed  thro'  the  Space  y^  In 
the  Time  ^n.  'Tis  evident  that  the  quicker  will 
have  moved  thro'  the  fame  Space  in  a  lefs  Time.  Let 
it  have  moved  thro'  it  in  the  Time  <^9.  'Tis  thus  the 
Sphere  A  divides  the  Time.  Again,  in  as  much  as  the 
quicker  A  has  in  the  Time  ^9  paft  thro'  the  whole 
Space  yS',  the  flower  B  in  the  fame  T  ime  will  have 
pad  thro'  a  fmaller  Space.  Let  this  be  y^-  'lis 
thus  the  Sphere  B  divides  the  Space.  Again,  in  as 
much  as  the  flower  Sphere  B  in  the  Time  <^9  has  paft 
thro'  the  Space  ^/,,  the  quicker  Sphere  A  will  have 
pafl:  thro'  it  in  a  lefs  Time  ;  fo  that  the  T/W  (^9  will 
be  again  divided  by  the  quicker  Body.  But  this  being  fo 
divided,  the  Space  y/,  will  be  divided  alfo  by  the  flower 
Body,  according  to  the  fame  Ratio.  And  thus  it  will 
always  be,  as  often  as  we  repeat  fucceflTively  what  has 
been  already  dcmonftrated  :  for  the  quicker  BodywiW  af- 
ter this  manner  divide  theTime ;  and  thejlnver  Body  will 
divide  the  Space  ;  and  that,  in  either  cafe,  to  Jnjimte,  be- 
caufe  their  Continuity  is  ii/Jinitcly  cUviJibU  in  power.  See 
the  Original  of  this  Theorem  in  Atijirttles  Phyjics^  lib. 
VI.  cap.  2.  p.  III.     Edit,  Sylb.      Efu  to   f/.i\/  i(p'  *  «, 

H.   T.   A. 

iinuous. 
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Ch.IX.  tlnuous.  Again,  in  a  meadow  we  view 
^""^^"^  a  Herd  of  Oxen  grazing ;  in  a  field,  we 
fee  a  Yoke  of  them  ploughing  the  land. 
The  Herd  we  call  Mayiy,  the  Yoke  we 
call  ¥eiv ',  and  thus  have  'wq  two  Jimilar 
Oppofitcs  in  ^entity  Dtfcrete, 

Of  thefe  four  Attributes,  Great  and 
Many  fall  under  the  common  name  of 
Excefs ;  Little  and  Few  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  DefeB.  Again,  Excefs 
and  DefeBy  tho'  they  include  thefe  four, 
are  themfelves  included  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Inequality.  Farther  ftill, 
even  Inequality  itfelf  is  but  a  Species  of 
Diverfity  ;  as  it's  Oppofite^  Equality,  is  but 
a  Species  of  Identity.  They  are  fubor- 
dinate  Species  confined  always  to  ^lan- 
tity,  while  Identity  and  Diversity 
(their  Genera]  may  be  found  to  pafs  thro 

all  things  [71). 

Now 


(n)  The  following  CharaSlers  of  the  three  ftj}  great 
Arranganenti^  ci"  univcrjal  Genera j  are  thus  defcribed 

by 
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Now  'tis  here,  namely  in  thefe  two,  Ch.IX. 
^.quality  and  Inequality^  that  we  are  to 
look  for  that  Property,  by  which  this 
Ge?tus  is  dijiinguijlded.  It  is  from  Quan- 
tity ONLY  th:U  things  are  denominated 
Equal  or  Unequal  (0). 

Farther  ftill-i-Whatever  is  Equal,  is 
equal  \.o  Jomething  elfe  ;  and  thus  is  Equa- 
lity a  Relative  Term.  Again,  if  we 
refolve  Inequality  into  it's  feveral  Excejfes 
and  DefeBsy  it  will  be  apparent  that  each 
of  thefe  is  a  Relative  Term  alfo.  'Tis 
with  reference  to  Little  that  Great  is 
called  Great ;   svith  reference  toFew,  that 


by  Anjlotle. — Taura  |m,£V  J'af  j  wi*  |[**'*  '1  aV/a*  cuo»oe 
^ ,  t^y  51  ■srojOTJif  /M'ia*  »o"«  J],  ui^  to*  icca-c\  tV. — > 
Things  are  the  same  y  of  which  the  Substance  is  one ; 
SIMILAR,  of  which  the  Quality  is  one\  Equal,  of 
which  the  Quantity  is  one.  Metcith.  A.  y.i^.  ii.\ 
p.  88.     Edit.  Sylb. 

0)   -^  tcicv  dt  jj.x?Kifx  iz  tsmz^   TO  icm  t£  y^   a.yi~ 
coy  A£^£o-9at — -^a"//?.  P/W.  p.  34.. 

Ma7iy 
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Ch.IX.  Many  are  called  Many  ;  and  'tis  by  the 
fame  habitudes  inverted  exift  Little  and 
Few,  And  thus  is  it  that,  thro*  the 
Property  here  mentioned,  the  Attribute 
of  Quantity  pafTes  infenfibly  into  that 
of  Relation  (/>) ;  a  fadt  not  unufuai  in 
other  Attributes  as  well  asthefe,  from  the 
univerfal  Sympathy  and  Congeniality  of 
Nature. 

Nay  fo  merely  relative  are  many  of 
thefe  ExcefTes  and  Defeds,  that  thejanie 
fubjed,  from  it's  different  Relations, 
may  be  found  fufceptible  of  /?otli  at  once. 
The  Mountain,  which  by  it's  Relation  to 
the  Mole-hill,  was  great  \  by  it's  Rela- 
tion to  the  Earth,  is  little  :  and  the  Herd, 
which  were  many  by   their  Relation   to 


(p)  Jrijiotle  fays  exprefly  of  the  Things  here  men- 
tioned, that  no  one  of  them  is  ^iantity^  but  exifls  ra- 
ther among  the  Tribe  of  Relatives.,  in  as  much  as  no- 
thing is  Great  or  Little  of  itfclj\  but  merely  with  re- 
ference X.o  fomething  elfe. — Tjjtwv  Si  iSiv  tV*  creo-oi/, 
ft'XAa  [xoiXXov  rum  ur^of  t»,  aSh  yocp  avro  nxv  oiuro^ 
>j.  T.  X.     Jriji.  Prad.  p.  33,     Edit.  Sylb. 

the 
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the  Tingle  Yoke,  2.rtfeio  by  their  Rela-  Ch.TX. 
tion  to  the  Sands  of  the  Sea-flioar  [q). 
And  hence  it  appears  that  the  Excefles 
and  Defeds,  which  belong  to  ^idntity, 
are  not  of  a  relative  Nature  only,  but 
of  an  indefinite  one  likewife.  The  truth 
of  this  will  become  ftill  more  evident, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  every  Mag- 
nitude is  infinitely  divifible  ;  and  that  every 
Multitude  is  infjiitely  augment  able. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is 
it  poffible  ihdii  fucli  Attributes  ihiould  be- 
come the  Objecfts  of  Science  ?  'Tis  then 
only  we  arc  faid  to  knoWt  when  our  Per- 


(q)  Arijiotle^s  Inftance  goes  farther,  and  (hews  how 

a  fmaller  Number  may  be  called  Many  j  a  larger 
Number  be  called  Few. — tu  ^h  tv  nuuri  tc-oAA»?  m~ 

(TiKf  ecvTuv  &»T«f  Xy  iv  (xh  tvj  ojV.(«  "sroAAa?,  fv  dl 
Tw  B'iXTpx  oAij/B?,  wsaAw  zc-AsjKf  x:7ui>  cyTaj — Ife 
fay  there  are  many  Alen  in  a  Village  ;  and  hut  FEW  in 
Athens^  tho*  the  Number  in  this  laft.  he  many  times  larger  j 
Jo  tco  we  fay  there  are  MANY  Per  [out  m  a  Houfe^  and 
but  FEW  in  the  Theatre.,  tho  the  Number  in  this  kji  maj 
be  many  times  more.     Ibid, 


O  ceptlon 
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Ch  IX  ^'cp^ion  is  definite  [f]  ;  fince  whatever 
falls  fliort  of  this,  is  not  Know/ege,  but 
Opinion.  Can  then  the  Knowlegc  be 
dejinit€y  when  it's  Object  is  indefinite  ? 
Is  not  this  the  fame,  as  if  we  were  to 
behold  an  Objed  as  ftrait,  which  was 
in  itfelf  crooked  J  or  an  Objed:  as  qui- 
efcent,  which  was  in  itfelf  moving?  We 
may  repeat  therefore  the  queflion,  and 
demand,  what  is  to  be  done  ? — It  may- 
be anfwered  as  follows  :  ^lantity  Conti- 
nuous is  circumfcrlbed  by  Figure,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  the 
Superficies  and  the  Solid,  gives  them  the 
diftingui{}:iing  Names  of  Triangle,  Square, 
or  Circle ;  of  Pyramid,  Cube,  or  Sphere, 
&c.  By  thefe  Figures  not  only  the  In- 
fjziiy  of  Magnitude  is  limited,  but  the 
means  alfo  are  furnidied  for  its  mofl 
cxadt  Menfuration.  Again,  the  Infinity  of 
^antity  T)ijcrete  is  afcertained  by  Num- 
ber, the  very  Definition  of  which  is  YIM- 

(r)  See   before,  page   19,  2C,   21,    and  Hermes^ 
p.  368,  369. 
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^og  u^KTf^evov,  that  is,  Multitude  circum'  Ch.TX. 
Jcribed  or  defined.  Thus,  if,  in  dercrib-  ^-"/"^-^ 
ing  a  Battle,  we  are  told  that  mcjjy  of 
the  Enemy  were  flain,  and  but  few 
faved  ;  our  Knowlege  (if  it  defcrve  the 
name)  is  perfedly  vague  and  indefinite. 
But  if  thefe  indefinite  Multitudes  are 
defined  by  Ntunber,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  (lain  were  a  thoufandy  the  faved  a 
hundred  \  \\  fuch  Cafe  our  Knowlege  be- 
comes adequate  and  complete, 

*Tis  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  two 
^antities  thus  defined,  the  Continuous 
by  Figurey  the  Difcrete  by  ISlumber^  that 
we  behold  them  rendered  fubjedis  for  the 
two  noblefi  of  Sciences,  the  firft  of  them 
for  Geometry,  the  fecond  for  Arith- 
metic (j-)  ;  from  which  two  (and  not 
from  mere  Experiments,  as  fome  have 
haftily  afierted)    both    the  Knowlege  of 

{i)  See  Hermes,  page  351,  352.  367. 

O  2  Nature, 
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Ch.IX.   Nature,  and   the    Utilities   of  common 
Life,  are  in  the  greateil  part  derived. 

'Tis  here  we  fee  the  rife  of  thofe  Ma- 
thematical   Sciences,    Arithmetic,    Geo- 
metry, Mufic,  5cc,  which   the   Ancients 
cfteemed  fo   effential  to  a  liberal    Educa- 
tion.   Nor  can   we  believe   there  is   any 
one  now,    but    muft    acknowlege,    that 
a    Mind    properly    tinged     with    fuch 
noble  Speculations  (fuppofing  there   be 
no  want   of  Genius,  or  of  Courage)   is 
qualified     to    excel    in    every     fuperior 
Scene   of   Life.     Far    more    honourable 
they  furely  are,  than   the  Arts  of  riding 
a  Horfe,  or   of  wielding  a  Sword,  thofe 
AccompliQiments     ufually     alligned     to 
our   Youth  of  Diftindicn,   and   for   the 
fake    of    which    alone     they    are    often 
fent  into    diftant  Countries,    as  if  there 
were    nothing   to    be    taught    them    at 
iwrmy    nor    any    thing   in  a    Gentleman 
worth    cultivating,   but   his   Body.     We 
would   not  undervalue    thefe  bodily  Ac- 

com- 
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compliQiments  (for  Perfedion   of  every  Ch.IX. 
fort  is  certainly  worth   aiming  at)  j   but 
we   would   wifli  them    to    be    rated    as 
much  below  the  mentaU  as   the  Body  it- 
felf  is  inferior  to  the  Mind. 

There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the 
Sciences  abovementioned  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Plato,  Glaucus  (one  of  the  Per- 
fons  in  the  Dialogue)  takes  pains  to  re- 
commend them  from  their  Urefulnels  in 
human  life  :  Arithmetic  for  accounts  and 
diftributions ;  Geometry  forincampments 
and  menfurations  i  Mullc  for  folemn  it(' 
tivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods ;  and  Aflro- 
nomy  for  agriculture,  for  navigation, 
and  the  like.  Soc7~atcs^  on  his  part,  de- 
nies not  the  truth  of  all  this,  but  flill 
infinuates,  that  they  were  capable  of  an- 
fwering  an    end   more  fublime.     **  2 


't) 


oil 


"  are  pie afant^  fays  he»  in  your  feeming  to 
*'  fear  the  multitude ^  lefl  you  fioiild  be 
"  thought  to  enjoin  certain  Sciences,  that 
"  are  ufelefs,  'Tis  indeed  no  contempt ihle 
O  3  **  tnat' 
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Ch.IX.  *'  matter i  tho"  a  difficult  one,  to  believe ^  that 
thro'  thefe  particular  Sciences  the  Soul 
**  has  an  Organ  purified  and  enlightened, 
**  iL'hich  is  dcfiroyed  and  blinded  by  Studies 
*^  of  other  kind;  an  Organ  better  worth 
*'  faving  than  a  thoufand  Eyes  ;  in  as  much 
^*  as  TRUTH  becomes  vifible  thro  this 
•'  ALONE  [t). 

These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned, 
appear  to  be  the  only  Species  of  ^lan- 
iity  }  in  as  much  as  other  things  arc  called 
^tantitiesy  not  from  them/elves^  but  with 
reference  to  thefe.  Thus  we  fay  that  there 
is  much  White,  becaufe   the  Superiicies, 

(/)  The  above  is  an  attempt   to  tianflate   the  fol- 
lowing elegant   Paflage  of  Piaio.—  HJ-Jj  a,  oti  ioi" 

zroos-XTlii^'    Ti  a    li-iu    a    -srafu  (pau/.ov,    aAAa    ^tuXc- 

\  ~  <l  >  f  -.  /■     /  r  -^ 

TTOXX'JfASl/OV  Xj    TVpXafMi-JO'J   VTTO     TUV     OcKKuiM   ITT iTY,^ iV jXO.- 
"•1*  L"  '  '  I         .  '  ■> 

tJtu) 'AAr'Ona  ocaraj.       P/t?/.    de    Repub.   lib.   vii.    p. 
527.     Edit.  Serran.     Herr/.esy  294,  5. 

which 
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which  it  covers,  is  jjiuch  ;  and  that  an  Ch.TX, 
Adlion  was  longt  hecaufe  the  Time  was 
lone*  during  which  it  was  tranfacfted. 
And  hence  it  is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to 
explain  the  ^lantity  of  an  ABioriy  as  for 
example  the  length  of  the  Trojan  War, 
he  explains  it  hy  the  Timei  faying  it 
was  a  War  of  ten  Tears,  So  when  we 
give  the  ^antity  of  any  thing  White, 
we  define  it  by  the  Superficies^  hecaufe, 
as  that  is  in  ^antity,  fo  alfo  is  the 
White  (iij. 

We  farther  obferve  that  ^lantlty  Con- 
tinuous and  Difcrefe  may  be  faid  to  bitnd 
themfelves  with  all  things.  Thus  in 
Suhfiances,  let  IS^lounl  Athos  reprefent  the 
former  -,  the  Army  of  Xerxes,  the  latter. 


(?/j  Kuoiw^  ^\  XIoit:/.  T(x-jTtx  Xiyuxi  /xovx  tx  iioriji.iusc, 
Ta  Si  aAAa  sroiiiru  >ix7x  (TDaCfCrixc's*  tU  txutcx-  yo^P 
«7robXf7roi/ifj,  vtf  roi  h.>0\.%  Hoax.  Xiyof/.iv'  olov  -sroAu 
TO  Xfvuov  ?JytTai,   T'^yi  rriv   lin'Pxynxv    uToAAviw  mai' 

Y^    %    zj^x^k;    iji.c<.K^x^     "^^y^     "^^^    Xi^^°^3    '*•    "^^  ^^* 
Jrijiot.  Prad.  p.  32.     Edit.  Sy/b. 


O  4  In 
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Ch.lX.  In  ColourSy  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  Bluenefs  of  a  clear  fky ;  the  lat^ 
ter,  in  the  many  and  diverfified  Tints  of 
a  Rainbow.  In  Sounds  we  find  ^lantity 
Dijcrete  belonging  to  Speech  or  Lan- 
guage, it  being  the  EiTence  of  Articula-' 
tion,  that  every  Syllable  fliould  be  di-^ 
flind.  "The  Continuous ^  on  the  contrary, 
naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  our  Ears,  whe^ 
we  hear  Yellings,  Howlings,  and  heavy 
Pfalmody.  In  Motions,  when  a  Grafr- 
hopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  ^lan-? 
tity  difcrcte  \  when  a  Ship  fails  Jmoothly, 
we  behold  ^lantity  Continuous,  The  rnq- 
tion  of  all  Animals,  that  have  feet,  (whe- 
ther they  leap  or  net)  by  being  alternate^ 
is  of  the  difcrete  kind  :  but  'tis  fabled  of 
the  Gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as 
Gods,  'twas  under  one  continued  progref- 
fyon  of  their  whole  frame  together  ;  to 
which  Virgil  they  fay  alludes  in  fpeak- 
iV^%oi  Yenus, 


& 
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Et  vera  incessu  fatuit  De.A'—  [x)      Ch.IX. 

The  Mind,  tho'  devoid  of  Corporeal 
Extenlion,  admits  what  is  ajialogous  to 
thefe  two  Species  of  ^lantity,  and  re- 
cognizes their  force  even  within  the  fa- 
cred  receffes  of  itfelf.  For  what  can  be 
more  truly  united  in  perfect  Continuity , 
than  the  Terms  which  compofe  a  Self" 
evident  Truth  ?  And  how  is  this  Conti- 
nuity ftill  farther  extended,  when  by  the 
Union  of  two  fuch  Truths  there  is  pro- 
duced a  third,  under  the  indilToluble 
Connedion  of  a  Def?2onJirative  Syllogifm  ? 
If  there  was  not  this  Syllogijiic  Conti- 
nuity^ there  might  indeed  be  other  Con- 
tinuities, but  it  would  never  be  in  our 
power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning 
them.  Again,  when  we  confider  either 
many  Propofitions,  without  reference  to 
a  Syllogifm  ;  or  many  independent  Terms, 

(.yj  Mn,  I,  411, 

without 
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Ch.IX.  without  reference  to  a  Fropofition  5  what 
' — »—  *  have  we  then  but  ^antity  difcrete  ?  fHi- 
LosoPHiCAL  Arrangements  ?  Trea- 
fures,  as  capable  of  being  numher'dy  efti- 
mated,  and  recorded,  as  thofe  w^hich  the 
Mifer  commits  to  his  coffers. 

'Tis  indeed  by  the  help  of  an  innate 
power  of  DiJiinBion,  that  we  recognize 
the  Differences  of  things,  as  'tis  by  a 
contrary  power  of  Compojitioni  that  wc 
recognize  their  Identities  (^).  Thefe 
powers,  in  fom^  degree,  are  common  to 
all  Minds  ;  and  as  they  are  the  Bafis  of 
our  whole  Knowlege  (which  is  of  necef- 
iity  either  affirmative  or  negative)  they 
may  be  faid  to  conltitnte  what  we  call 
Common  Sense  [%).  On  the  contrary, 
to  poflefs  thefe  Powers  in  a  more  emi' 
nent  degree,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  perceive 

(y)  See  Hermes^  p.  362,  Note  (/). 

{%)  See  Vol.  I.  Treatise  the  third,  in  the  Notes,  p. 
287. 

Identity 
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Identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  Ch.IX. 
Diverfity  in  things  nearly  the  fame  -,  this 
'tis  that  conftitutes  what  we  call  Ge- 
nius, that  Power  divine,  which  thro' 
every  fort  of  difcipline  renders  the  dif- 
ference fo  confpicuous  between  one 
learner  and  another. 

It  was  from  Speculations  of  this  kind, 
that  fome  of  the  Ancients  were  induced 
to  confider  Quantity  in  a  far  higher 
rank  than  is  ufual  in  common  Specula- 
**  tions.  "  They  confidered  both  Species 
**  under  the  common  character  of  a  Bound 
**  or  Measure,  and  as  fuch  to  be  con- 
"  fpicuous  throughout  the  whole  Uni- 
"  verfe  ;  the  nature  of  the  Continuous, 
"  called  Magnitude,  being  ittn  in 
**  Union  and  Connection  -,  that  of  the 
**  Difcretey  called  Multitude,  in  Ac- 
**  cumulation  and  Juxtaposition  j-— 
**  that  by  virtue  oi Magnitude  the  World 
*'  or  Univerfe  was  One  ;  was  extended 
^^  and  conneded   every  where  thro'  its 

"  moft 
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Ch  IX.  "  n^oft  dlftant  Parts  ; — that  by  virtue  of 
*'  Multitude  it  was   diversified   with 
•*  THAT  Order  and  fair  Arrange- 
**  MENT,  feen  in  the  amazing  variety  of 
**  Stars,  of  Elements,  of  Plants,  of  Ani- 
**  mals  ;  of  Contrarieties  on  one  lide,  and 
*'  of  Similarities  on  the  other  ; — that  if 
**  thefe  ^antities  were  thus  diflinguifli- 
**  able  in  the  Copy  or  hnage,  (for  fuch 
•*  was  this  IVorld,  when  compared  to  it's 
"  Archetype)  much  more  fo  were  they  in 
**  thofe  pure  and  immaterial  Forms, 
**  the  invariable   and  immediate  Obje<fts 
*'  of  the  Supreme    Intellect.     The 
*'  whole  Produdion    of  ^lantity   (as  of 
"  every  thing    elfe)   they    referred   with 
**  reafon  to  this  Pri?nary  Intelligent  Caufe  ; 
*'  — whofe  virtual  Efficacy,  as   far  as  it 
'*  palTes  thro'  all  things  ivithout  dividing 
**  itfelf  or    flopping,    they   fuppofed   to 
**  generate  Continuity  and  Union  5-— 
**  as  far  as  itjiopsin  it's  progrefs  at  every 
**  particular,  and  communicates  to  each 
</  a  peculiar  Form  of  its  own,  they  held 
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**  to  generate  Distinction  and  Mul-  Ch.IX. 

**  TiTUDE  ; — and  as  far  as  it  perpetually 

'*  exerts  at  once  thefe  two   diji'mcl  and 

**  oppojite  Efie?'giesy  they  conjidered  as  for 

"  ever  reiidcr'mg    the    Universe    both 

*'  Many   and   One  ;  Many,   thro*  it's 

^'  Order  and  fair  Variety  ;  One,  thro'  it's 

*'  Connexion  and  general  Sympathy."  {a) 

And 


{a)  The  Authors,  from  whom  the  preceding  Sen- 
timents are  taken,  are  Plotlnus  and  Jamblichus^  in  the 
Commentary  of  Simpliclus  upon  this  Predicament  of 

trie,  Ti'ri?  xxXsTroii  [Aiyt^^,  xktx  ivxrriv  x,  «AA?)A8- 
j^t'au*    Tai  Si  §i'ji^i(T^t.m,   v\riz  xaXcTrxi   "uTATiSf^,  tUiTX 

v^'*  xara  Je  to  -srAJiG^,  riTr  cuvtix^h  t^  r\  ^tjixoc- 
/wncTif,  »7  ix  Tocuvde  (pipe  inreiv  foi^wjcv,  Hy  C,wccv  tj 
(pyrceju  ■S'fuj^srraj,  Xj  £i/avT»4)T>)TWU  r;  ofj-oiorriTUV  Tocav 
3*1;  TO(ru?'    £<  ^v  Eu  raTf  £»>coV»y    Jjrw   raura   Kt)^u,^ifa.ii 
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Ch.IX.       And  Co  much  for  the  t/iird  Univer- 
^■^^"^    SAL  Genus,  or  Predicament,  that  of 

Quantity,  it's  various  Species,  and  it's 

peculiar  Properties  {6), 

h  To7g  xa6'  ocuTCi  auXoif  s'tSea-i  <?i£Vl>cf»  noivov  'iyji-Aa^ 
ft>?  itpi^ixi^  TO  f/.ir^Qv  xj  to"  iz'z^xz,  Siniplic.  in  Prad, 
p.  32.  B.     Edit.  Baftl.  1551. 

£uof  J'uvajiAKj  a*?'  a  uJ«v  to'  ztqitov  dfroyimxron.^  SiXTV 
vtrai  J^t'  o\u3V  «  auVii,  >^  "V^"  s'xarov  ■5r^oj«(ra  a(p 
iauT^?,  yj  /*£«  (Ti'  oAwu  (?jrjx«i  z7xvTa.7ra.(nv  a^ixicirui;^ 
TO  (ruvip^^f?  u(piV»l(r»,  >^  I?  THV  urcccoiJou  uroifrrai  jui'av, 
x^  acytatflETou  >tj  au£U  Six^itr^^'  v;  x,  -Er^oiao-a  »f«Ta* 
xaG'  Exarou  rwi'  fi^iiv,   x)  vi  o^l^u  i-AXi-aVy   x,   sxafou   Vi; 

•nroj£r,   ravTYi  to   SiuPKrfJi.ivov   zsaoxyn. iirn 

Si  ay.x  Xj  (Aim  x^  ■arpo£»o"«,    Ta  dvo  xTroymcf,.    -sriou^n 

yXO    ri   TUV   VOIJTWl/   fAiTOiiV     SoVOtfAi?     UlAX      ajJ.(pOTlpX     TO, 

fj.ivovTX  X,  tj^oiovra  iv  i<ji  tx  xvt^'J,  SimpUc.  in  Prad. 
p.  34.     Edit.  Bafil.    155 1. 

As  the  above  Sentiments  arc  exprcfTcd  111  the  Text, 
a  verbal  Tranflation  of  them  is  omitted.  It  may 
however  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  to  fee  them  in 
their  Originals,  and  [or  that  reafon  they  have  been 
fubjoined. 

(i)  See  before  Noie  (<?)  of  this  Chapter,  p.  190. 

We 
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We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  ChlX. 
preceding  Fredicanie?it  (I  mean  the  Predi-  '-^y>J 
cafnents  of  ^ality  and  ^lantlty)  without 
obferving  that,  as  they  are  difFufed  in  a 
confpicucus  manner  throughout  the  Uni- 
verfe,  To  Writers  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane, both  poetic  and  profaic,  appear  to 
have  exprefled  their  force,  and  that  often 
at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Predicaments 
ihemfehes  often  exijl  fo  in  nature, 

O  I  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
Works  ?  In  Wisdom  haf  thou  made  them 
all  {c). 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  ^aniity 
of  the  Divine  Works  -,  [made  in  Wifdom\ 
denotes  their  ^lality. 

^linciiUan Nam  et  qualis  in  cu- 

jufque  rei  naturd,  et  qua  forma,  quaritur : 

[c)  Pfalm  civ.  r.  24. 

an 
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Ch.IX.  ^^^  immortalis   ajihna,  an    humand    Specie 
' — ^■*-'    Dens  :  et  de  magnitudine  et  numero  : 
quantus,  Sol ;  an  U72us,   Mundus  [d]. 

Where  the  Critic  not  only  delineates 
the  two  great  Predicaments  here  men- 
tioned, but  divides  alfo  ^antity  into  it's 
two  capital  Species,  I  mean  Magnitude 
and  Number. 

Cicero  goes  farther  in  his  Titfcidan 
Difputaiionsy  not  only  producing  Qua- 
lity and  Qu^ANTiTY,  but  substance 
alfo,  their  fupport  j  which  he  places  firft, 
according  to  it's  proper  order.  .S/  quid 
Jit  hoCy  non  vides  -,  at  quale  Jity  vides  : 
Ji  ne  id  quidem ;  at  qu antum^^V,  profc^o 
'vides  [e). 

Even  comic  writers  have  exprefled  the 
force  of  thefe  tiDO  Predicaments. 


{d)  Injlit.  Oral.  1.  vii.  c.  4. 
(0  Tufc.  Dif^,  1.  i.  25. 

Qu^antum 
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Quant  AM  et  quam  veram  laudem  caput  Ch.IX. 
Parmeno  {/)  ^ 

tiow  GREAT,  and  how  true  praife  ivtll 
Parmeno  acquire  ? 

Great  indicates  Quantity  ^  Triie  in- 
dicates Quality  ;  for  what  Quality 
in  praife  is  more  valuable,  than  ^ruth  ^ 

The  Poets,  who  dealt  in  Subjeds  more 
exalted  than  Comedy,  appear  many  of 
them  to  have  employed  the  fame  Lan- 
guage. 

Thus   T^ibidlusy  fpeaking  of  5^rr^z/j— ^ 

' — Qu.ALis  QUANTUSQ^E   mlnctur  (^).  . 

Ovid,  of  Jupiter 

{/)  Terent.  Eunuch    v.  4.  3. 
(g)  TibuL  1.  iii.  Eleg.  vi.   v.  23. 

P  QUAN- 
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Ch.IX.   — Qu_A.NTUsQUE  et  QUALis  ab  aha 
ytinone  excipitur-^ {Ji) 

Virgil,  of  Venus* — •— 

— ^-^  Qu A L I s QU E  videri 
Calicolis,  ct  quanta  Jdct (i) 

The  fame,  of  Polypkeme 

—  QUALIS,    QUANTUSQUE  Cd'-CO    PolypIiC' 

mils  ill  antra  {k). 

Homer  (whom  'tis  probable  the   red 
all  copied)  fpeaking  of  Achilks^^ 

^Htoj  ^xa^ct.Vihi%  npixij.^  Srccvum^^  'Aj^tX^a, 
02202  hv,  OI02  T£*  BreoT^i  yap  xvlbc  I-Jkii  (/y. 

Nor  lefs  tilt  royal  Gueji  the  Hero  eyes. 
His  godlike  afpeSl,  and  majeflic  fize  [m], 

{J})  Meiam.  iii.  204. 
(/')  Mn.  ii.  589. 
[k]  Mn.  V.  &41. 
(/)  U'tdd.  xxiv.  629. 

(;;i)  Fopei  Hcrner^   B.  xxiv.  v.  79S.     The  Tranfla- 

tion  we  fee  renders  the  words  cVo-©^  and  (n^  by  a 

Peri' 
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These  Attributes,  given  by  Poets  to  Ch.IX. 
Gods  and  Heroes,  have  been  found  by  ^"^''^^'^ 
Euclid  in  Figures  Geo?netrical.  He  has 
a  Problem,  to  teach  us  how  to  defcribe  a 
reStilineal  Figure^  which  to  one  given  re5li~ 
lineal  Figure  fiall  ^f  Similar,  to  another 
fiall  be  Equal  (72). 

Similar  is  a  Property  of  Quality  ; 
Equal,  of  Quantity  (0). 

But  'tis  time  to  finiOi,  and  proceed  to 
the  Arrangement  next  in  order. 

PeriphrafiSf  and  it  (hould  feem  with  fome  propriety, 
as  the  God-like  afpe£i  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among  his 
^alities^  and  his  Majejlic  Size  evidently  refpecls  his 
Magnitude,  that  is  to  fay,  his  ^latuity.  It  mull  be 
confefled  however,  that  much  of  the  force  of  the 
Original  will  neceflarily  be  loft  in  the  Tranflation, 
where  Jingle  words  in  one  Language  cannot  be  found 
correfponding  iofmgle  words  in  the  other. 

(n)  Euclid  vi.  25. 

{p)  See  before  page  175,  and  page  191. 

P  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       X. 

Concsrning  Relatives  [a)  -—their  Source 
•—Relatives  apparent — real — their  Pro- 
pertiesy  reciprocal — Inference^  and  Co- 
exijience — Force  of  V.elation  in  Ethics— 
—^in  matters  Dramatic — in  Nature,  and 
the  Order  of  Being-^RelationSt  amicable 
and  hcfile — Evil — Want — Friendjlnp — 
Strife — Relation  of  all  to  the  Supreme 
Caufe — extent  and  ufe  of  this  Predica-^ 
ment,  or  Arrangement. 

Ch.  X.   '''TT^HRO'  the   three  univerfal  Genera, 
A      Predica?nentSj  or  Arrangements  al- 
ready defcribeci,  fubordinate  Beings  may 
be  faid  to  attain  their  Completion  -,  thro' 

Subjlance 


{a)  The  Title  of  this  Arrangement  is  exprefled 
by  a  Plural,  and  not  a  lingular  (like  ^aliiy  and 
!^miiUty)   becaufe  all  Relation  is    netejfarily   between 

Two. 
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Suhjiance  they  exift  ;  thro'   ^ality  they   Ch.  X. 
are  diJiinguiJJjcd ;  and  thro'  ^lantity  they 
acquire  a  Magnitude^  and  become  a  cer- 
tain Multitude, 

Yet  when  Beings  are  thus  produced, 
we  muft  not  imagine  them  to  exill:,  like 
Pebbles  upon  the  Shoar,  dilperfed  and 
fcattered,  without  Dependence  or  mutual 
Sympathy,  'T would  be  difficult  out  of 
fuch  to  compofe  a  Univerfe  or  perfeSl 
Whole,  becaufe  every  perfedl  Whole  has 
a  refped  to  it's  Parts,  as  well  as  the 
Parts  a  refpecl  both  to  fuch  Whole,  and 
to  each  other.  Hence  then  the  rife  of 
that  Genus  called  Relation,  a  Genus 
which'  runs  thro  all  things^  holding  all  of 

Two. — 1  ^\  Sp^sVj?  TOuAap^irov  hi  ov(ri  wpMyfAOiCl 
S"£w^£~Tai.  Amnion,  in  Cat.  p.  ^.j..  B. — \§iov  yap  rviq 
^i<ricoq  y^ovYig,  to  ev  ztqXXoii;  v(pefotvxi  jw-ouw?,  oTria 
ah^ia  uTcofl-jj-t  to^v  cc'aXuiv  y-Cilriyocioov. — 'Ti'j  a  Pecu- 
liarity of  Relation  cnly^  to  have  it^s  exijleme  in  Many, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  no  one  elfe  of  the  Predicaments, 
SimpL  in  Prad.  p.  41.  B.     Edit.  Bafil.  1551. 

P   3  them 
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Ch.  X.  ^hem  together,  in  as  much  as  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Univerfe  either  To  great 
or  fo  minute,  that  it  can  be  called  inde- 
pendente  and  detached  from  the  reft. 

Now  in  all  Relation  there  mufl  be 
a  Subjed:  ^whence  it  commences,  for  ex- 
ample Snow  ;  another,  where  it  termi- 
nates, for  example  a  Swan  ;  the  Relation 
itfelf,  for  example  Similitude  .;  and  laftly 
the  Source  of  that  Relation,  for  example 
Whitenefs  (b)  -,  the  Swan  is  related  to 
SnoWy    by  being  both  of  them  White. 

The 


(h)  This  Source  may  be  fought  for  among  the  Dif- 
ferential Characters  of  Being,  in  whatever  Predica- 
ment or  Arrangement  they  happen  to  exift,  be  it  in 
^ual'tty^  as  the  Charadler  of  Whiter  ;  in  ^antity^  as 
that  of  Greater^  that  of  more  Numerous  ;  in  Time,  as 
that  of  Older  ;  in  Place,  as  that  of  Upper,   &c. 

This  is  what  SimpUcius  means,  when  he  fays — 
tiyoiyiin  ccirnv  (fcil.  tyiv  ^^Vti/)  Iv  tw  xara  Six^poooiv 
p^afiaxTT?^*  hvna.^'^nv,     Simpl.  in  Cot. 

Hence  too  we  may  fee  why  Relation  flandsncxt 
to  ^iOntity  ;  for  in  ftriclnefs  the  Predicaments  which 
follow  are  but  difFerent  Modes  of  Relation,  marked  by 

fome 
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The  Requidtes  to  Relation  being  in  Ch.  X. 
this  manner  explained,  it  will  appear 
that  thofe  only  are  the  true  Relatroest 
which  exprefs  m  their  'very  StruSftire  the 
relative  Source,  and  'whcfevery  Ejfence  may 
he  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  Habi- 
tude fcj.  But  this  perhaps  will  be  bet- 
ter underftood  by  a  few  examples. 

The 


fome  peculiar  Chara<Ster  of  their  own,  over  and 
above  the  relative  Character,  which  is  common  to 
them  all. 

Even  in  the  two  Predlcamenti  that  precede  this  of 
Relatives,  I  mean  Quality  and  Quantity,  tho' 
they  have  an  exiflence  vs'ul  of  Relation^  we  cannot 
fay  fo  of  their  charaSieriJlic  Peculiarities  \  for  LiKE  is 
a  Relative  T'erm,  and  fo  is  Equal.  Hence  Simpli" 
cius — fJ.Xo  ya^  to  Wov  tjotpx   to  zirco-ev,  Xj   aXXo   to 

Ijixoiou  -nrx^y.  to  zcroiov Equal  is  fometbing  elfe  b^fide 

Quantity  5  hiKE^  fomething  elje  he  fide  Quality. 
Simpl.  in  Prad.  By  fomething  elfe  he  means  they 
arc  Relatives. 

{C)     n^OJ    Tt    TX    TOIXVTX     XiyiTXl^     CKTiZ,    WOTOi    OLTTia 

t^iv^  iTi^uv  civxi   Xiyilai*   rj  ottwchv  aAAw?  zjpog  tTfcoi/. 

— Such   things  as  thefe  are  /aid  to   be  Relatives, 

Twinely  as  many  as  are /aid  to  be,  what  they  are, 

P4  by 
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Ch.  X.  The  Swan  ('twas  faid  before]  was  in 
'"""^'''^  Whitenefs  like  Snow.  Here  the  Swan 
and  the  Snow  were  produced,  as  Re/a- 
thes.  We  produce  others  of  like  kind, 
when  we  aflert  that  London  is  larger  than 
Torki  a  Lemon  equal  to  an  Orange,  &c. 

But  the  truth  is,  thefe  Subjects  are 
none  of  xh^m  properly  Relatives  of  them- 
Jelvesy  but  then  only  become  fuph  (as 
indeed  may  every  thing  elfe)  when  a 
Relation  is  raifed  between  them  through 
the  Medium  of  a  Relative  Attribute. 
London,  we  fay,  is  larger  than  Tork. 
The  Relation  fubfills  in  Larger^  which 
being  attributed  to  Londony  makes  it  a 
Relative  to  Torky  which  is  in  fadt  fome- 
thing  lefs.  The  fame  holds  in  the  Le- 
mon and  Orange,  and  in  all  poffible  in- 
llances.    To  whatever   Subjed:  we  afTq- 


hy  being  THINGS  eelcnging  to  other  things, 
(ff  which  in  any  other  Jenfe  have  reference  to  forriething 
elfe.     Ariji.  Prad.  p.  34.     Edit.  Sylb. 

ciate. 
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ciate  any  of  the  Relative  Attributes,  we   Ch.  X. 
immediately  render  the   Subjedl   by  fuch 
AJJhciation  a  Relative.     Such    a    Subjedt 
therefore  is  only  a  Relative  incidentally. 

But  the  true  and  real  Relatives  are 
thofe  Attributes  themfelvesy  the  Terms 
Larger,  'Equal,  Like,  biQ.  for  thefe  in 
their  very  Structure  exprefs  the  relative 
Source,  and  only  exift  in  2l  joint  and  re- 
ciprocal Habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  aifp  relative  Subjlances,  as 
well  as  relative  Attributes  ;  that  is  to  fay. 
Terms  which  indicate  at  once  both  a  Sub- 
Jiance  and  a  Relative.  Such  are  Mafter 
and  Servant,  Preceptor  and  Difciple : 
Majier  implies  a  Man  -,  and  not  only 
that,  but  ^2  Man  having  Dominion  :  Ser- 
vant implies  a  Man,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  Man  rendering  Service  ;  and  the 
iame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  example 
alleged. 

Now 
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Ch.  X.       Now  a  diftlngulfhing  Property  of 
thefe  real  Relatives »  is,  that  they  recipro- 
cate in  their  Predication  [d).    Every  Maf- 
ter  is  the  Mafter  of  a  Servant,  and  every 
Servant  the  Servant  of  a  Mafter  :   every 
Preceptor  the   Preceptor  of  a  Difciple  } 
and   every   Difciple,    the    Difciple    of  a 
Preceptor.     The  fame  holds  in   the  re- 
lative AttJ^ibutes  as  well  as   in   the  Sub- 
Jiancesy    Greater    being    always    Greater 
than  Lefs,   and   Lefs   being  always   Lefs 
than  Greater.     That  this  is  a  Property, 
ivhich  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if 
from   any  relative  Subjlance  we  fubtracft 
the   relative  Attribute^  and   fubftitute  in 
it's  room   the   Subftance  alone.     For  ex- 
ample, from  the  relative  Subftance,  Maf- 
ter, let  us  fubtra(ft  the  relative  Attribute, 
Dominion,   fo   that  Man  only   fhall   re- 
main, diverted   of  that  Attribute.     We 


ynui.     Ar'ijl.  Prad.  p.  35. 

cannot 
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cannot  affirm  of  every   Man,  as  we  can  Ch.  X. 
of  every  Mafler,   that   merely  as  a  Man, 
he  is   the  Mafler  of  a  Servant  [e). 

From  this  neceffity  of  reciprocal  Pre- 
dication, another  Property  of  Relation 
follows,  that  we  cannot  iinderjtand  one 
Relative^  without  iinderjlanding  it's  com- 
panion-y  and  that  in  proportion  as  oiirK.now-' 
lege  of  one  Relative  is  more  precife,  fo  is 
that  likewife  of  the  other  (f).     I  cannot 

know 


(e)  Ar'ijlotle  finds  an  inftance  in  the  fame  Term, 
Servant. — olov  o  ^aX^,  Ixv  [x-n  SitnTorv  axoSo^'^  $»- 
A(^,  aAAa  ai/i)oui7rii,  r;  oiiro^^^  n  orHnv  tcou  to«8t«v, 
UK  a,\>Ti5-^i(pu'  H  yap  oWax  vi  UTro^oiriq  ifiv — For  ex- 
ample, the  Term  Servant,  if  be  be  not  defer ibed  as  the 
Servant  of  a  Majter,  but  of  a  Man^  or  of  a  Biped,  or 
of  ar.y  other  fuch  thing,  does  net  reciprocate,  hecaufe 
the  Defcription  relumed  is  not  neceffary  and  ejfential — 
that  is,  we  cannot  fay,  the  Man  of  a  Servant,  or  the 
Biped  of  a  Servant,  as  we  fay  the  Mafier  of  a  Ser- 
vant. Ar-'ifl.  Freed,  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  fub- 
joinedj  worth  reading. 

(/)  Relata  funt  fimul  COGNITIONE.  Cognilo  />?■<?- 
inde  alter  utro,  cognofcitur  alter  urn  ;  (idqut  £odem  plane 

JMODO 
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Ch.  X.  know  for  example  that  A  is  greater  than 
B,  without  knowing  that  B  is  lefs  than  A  ; 
and  if  with  more  precifion  I  know  that 
A  is  double,  I  neceffarily  know  withal 
that  B  is  half;  and  if  with  ftill  farther 
precifion  I  know  the  meafure  of  A  to 
be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precifioa 
the  meafure  of  B  to  be  four  [g). 

And 


MODO,  et  MENSURA  coGNiTioNis)  et  ignorato  igno- 
ratur.  Logic.  Compend.  Saumhrfcn^  p.  41.  Edit. 
Oxon.    1672. 

I  have  quoted  Saunderfon^  as  he  was  an  accurate 
Logician,  but  Arijtotli's  own  words  are,  as  follows — 
£«u  Ttj  nd't)  Ti  wpicrfJi.iv:iOi  Tifc'y  ar^of  ti,  x»:££*v!3,  Tjpog 
0  KiyiTon,  ucKTiu-ivoc;  iktitxi — JJ~  any  one  know  xvith 
precifion  any  one  of  two  Relative.^  he  will  know  aljo  the 
ether  Relative  which  it  refers  to,  with  ejual  precifion. 
Arift.  Pradlc.  p.  39.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(z)  And  here  by  the  way  it  is  worth  obferving, 
that  as  all  Relatives  are  recognized  in  comhinaticn^ 
while  every  Ol)'je(Tl  of  Sen/e'is  perceived  diJlinSf  and  in- 
dependent ;  it  follows  that  all  Relatives  are  properly 
ObjeSis  of  the  Ir.telleSi,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
faculty,  we  fliould  know  nothing  concerning  them. 
Let  A  for  example  be  fuppofed  the  mafter  of  B,  and 
let  A  be  tall,  well  proportioned,  ruddy,  &c.    Thefe 
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And  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fun-  Ch.  X, 
damcntal  Property  o^  K^\2it\on,  on  which 
the  reft  all  depend,  namely,  the  neceffafy 
and  univerjal  Co-exijlence  of  Relatives  {/i), 
which  always  commence  together ^  fubfift 
together,  and  ceafe  together,  UlyJJ'es,  in 
his   Speech    to  Therjites^    fays   in   anger. 


laft  chara£lers  only  are  vifible  to  ihe  Eye,  nor  does 
the  Eye  fee  more,  while  the  Relation  fuhjijis^  or  lefs^ 
when  the  Servant  dies^  and  the  Relation  is  at  an  end. 
Were  there  a  change  in  the  Mafter's  perfon,  were  he 
to  become  deformed  from  being  well-fhaped,  or  pale 
from  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  Eye  be  able  to  re- 
cognize what  had  happened.  But  'tis  a  fingular 
property  of  this  Genus,  that  a  Relative  may  change, 
or  lofe  it's  Relations,  without  change  or  lofs  within 
itfelf.  Let  the  correfponding  Pvelative  but  vary,  or 
ceafe  to  exift ;  let  the  Mafter  lofe  his  Servant,  or  the 
Preceptor  his  Difciple ;  let  thofe,  who  flood  on  my 
right  remove  themfelves  to  my  left,  or  thofc,  who 
flood  above  me,  place  themfelves  below ;  and  'tis  eafy 
to  conceive  a  Subject,  after  having  loft  or  varied  every 
one  of  thefe  Relations,  ftill  to  remain  itfelf  invariably 
the  fame. 

Ariji,  Presd,  p.  37. 

May 
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Ch.  X.  May  I  lofe  my  fin  Tekmachus^  if  I  do  not 
fiize.  Sec.      And    how  does  he  exprefs 
this  fentiment  ? 

May  I  no  longer  be  called  the   Father 
OF  Telemachus  (/). 

He  well  knew  he  could  only  lofe  that 
'Relative  T>enominationy  by  lofing  his  Son, 
with  whofe  birth  and  duration  it  was  in- 
diiTolubly  connedled.  It  was  not  that 
Ulyjfes  might  not  have  furvived  Telema- 
chus,  or  TelemachuSi  UlyJJes -,  the  Co-ex- 
ijlence  being  only  attached  to  the  Re- 
lative Charaders,  thofe  of  Father  and 
Son. 

And  hence  we  may  colledl  that  the 
Co-exijlence  here  mentioned  is  not  like 
that   of  Subjiance  and  it's  ejfential  Pro- 


{'i)  Iliadt  B.  v.  260. 

perties 
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perties    (as   Rationality  for   example  co-   Ch.  X, 
exijls  with  Man,   or  Sefifation  with   Ani-     *— v— ^ 
mal)  ;    but  a  Co-sxijience  lefs  intimate  by- 
far  than  that  is,   becaufe   it  fubfifts  be- 
tween Beings  actually  diJlinB  one  from 
another. 

And  hence  it  has  followed,  that  fome 
Logicians  have  treated  it  as  polTeffing 
lefs  of  the  realy  than  any  one  of  the 
other  Genera.  They  tell  us,  Relatio  efi 
'Efts  minima  Ejititatis  [k). 

Yet  we  muft  be  careful  how  we  un- 
dervjilue  it  (/),  in  confequence  of  fuch  a 

notion ; 


{k)  FeU's  Logic,  P'  92. 

(/)  Thus  Simplicins  in  his  Comment  on  this  Cate- 
goric— Ata  TKura  (J=,  u:;  ■wccfix'^vofj-ivriv  raTj  «AA«<; 
xx-Yiyoplxiq,  Trv  t5  u7pog  Tt  iTTBKyoStuaYi  VO[Xl^V(ri' 
Kx(  to;  TS-pcrtyiS[j.ivn-j    "^(TOcv,   t^    xara    Sioilpooav    oixeiav 

o-«,  Ta)i/T£  EvavTJwy,  >i,  tws/  ottoo-ku  dioc-pi^ovruv,    x^  t«v 
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Ch.  X.  notion  ;  fince    v/ith  thofe,  who  well  at- 
tend to  it's  amazing  efficacy,   it  is  more 

likelj 


' — J»d  hence  fame  conceive  the  Predicament  if  Rela- 
tion, by  it'' s  groiving  on  as  it  wee  to  the  reji^  to  be 
fo7n£thing  epifodic  and  adventitious^  altho'  it  be  in  faSf 
truly  PRINCIPAL,  and  an  ObjeSf  of  Contemplation  from 
it's  own  diJiitiSlive  Chara5ier.  "Tis  this  indeed  is  that 
Jiand  of  Co MMV Kir Y  which  passes  thro' all 
THINGS  ;  thro"  Contraries j  thro'  things  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent^ thro'  whole  Genera,  and  thro*  the  fever  at  Beingty 
arranged  beneath  them — that  Principle,  wh'ichy  were  we 
to  fuppofe  away,  all  things  in  that  injiant  vjould  be  dijji- 
pated  and  torn  from  all  things.  Simplic.  in  Pradic.  p. 
44-  B.     Edit.  Bafil.  1551. 

See  alfo  the  fame  Author  in  che  fame  Comment.- 

01/,  \  \/  ■>!  \     t     1         t     -^      ti 

uTf  yotp    rx  yiv'^,  art  tx  xjit   xvtcov  ovra,    xotvco- 

]/»au    i^ti  Tjva  nj-pog    xXXriXx,    il  [xt]  tij  ^sVfw?  n  Xo- 

yf^    iV   TO??    aCiV.       AtCTTOV  Oi    TYiV   XOIVOOVIXV    XVXlPiTu   TWV 

^ix(p(^ovTuu  mpog  a,XXr,Xx'  utottov  ^l  ^  t«u  ocPfAovlxv 
avxi^nvj  a  rnv  Iv  roTg  ip^oytoig  ]M.ov'/iv,  hJ'e  Tr,v  iV  roTi 
a^i9[Ao7g,  oiKkx  X;  -rrrt)  ti;  rxHq  ^(rixig  t^  S-jvocfxurt  zrot- 
crai?  Kj  iVicynxig,  r,rig  iyUvo[ji.ivr\  rcUg  acrt,  (rvvriyxUv 
Hi  Tx\irov,  Kj  (^CTiV  i-^iiv  zjpoq  uX'A'aXx  diruoyx(Txio' 
avxi^s^YitriTxi  dl  Xy  to  (rujUjUiT^ou  tij  itrovy  x^  iTr^rtroVy 
Kj  iTri^in^Yi,  E*  Si  Kj  yiufAirpia  Xj  /xao"J5i7i  zTSp\  j^tcTHf 
lp^«5"tv,  dvvTTOfXTOi  ii  aur«t*   XATxyiXoifOi  uv  tin/  inil^- 

vx^ 
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likely  to  acquire  a   rank    perhaps  above   Ch.  Xi 
it's  real   merit. 


What  ought  we  to  think,  (hould  it 
appear  the  Bafis  of  Morality  ? — ''^  Moral 
**  Duties  [hys  Epic^etusJ  a?^e  in  general 


TO  i(piTov  T«  l(^»5j«,£vw. — For  neither  the  Unlverfal  G^-> 
vera,  nor  the  things  included  under  themy  can  have  any 
Connexion  one  with  another^  if  there  exifi  not  in  things 
the  Ratio  o/'Habitude  or  Relation.  But  'tis  ab^ 
furd  to  take  away  the  Connexion  cf  things  that  differ  one 
from  another :  abfurd  alfo  to  take  away  Harmony,  not 
that  only  which  exijis  in  Sounds^  nor  that  which  exijls  in 
Numbers,  but  that  alfo  which  exif.s  in  SuhJIanccs,  and 
in  all  the  variety  cf  Capacities  and  Energies  ;  that,  ivhicb 
having  been  implanted  in  Beings ^  has  brought  them  to° 
gether^  and  ejfe^ed,  that  they  f)ould  have  the  Relation 
here  fpoken  of  to  each  other.  [Farther  than  this,  ty 
taking  away  Relation]  there  will  be  taken  avjoy  the 
Proportionate,  the  Equal,  the  Knowahle,  and  Knozo- 
lege.  If  Genmetry  and  Mufic  a^'e  employed  about  Rela- 
tions, and  ihcfe  laji  have  no  Exigence  ;  the^i  will  thofe 
Sciences  be  ridicu'.otis,  in  being  employed  about  Non  enli' 
tics.  How  alfo  can  God  himfelf  be  called  AN  OsjfiCT 
CF  Desire  to  all  Beings,  if  there  be  no  Relation 
betiveen  the  Thing  dsfired,  a?id  that  which  deftres  ?  Sim- 
flic,  in  Prad.  p.  43.     B. 

Q^  *'  ?7iea-* 
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Ch,  X.  **  meafured  by  Relations.  Is  he  a  Fa-^ 
^-^^^~^  <«  ther  ? — The  Relation  ordains ,  that  he 
**  mujl  be  taken  care  of;  that  thou  yield  to 
•*  him  in  all  things,  bear  with  him,  when 
*'  he  reproaches y  when  he  Jirikes,  &c.—- 
**  But  he  is  a  bad  Father — And  wert  thou 
**  then  by  nature  connected  with  a  good 
**  Father  f — No,  but  with  a  Father-^ 
'*  Thus  therefore  out  of  Neighbour,  out  of 
*'  Citizen,    out   of  Magijlrate  wilt    thou 

**  TRACE     THE    MoRAL     DuTY,    f  thoU 

**  make  it  a   Cujiom    to   contemplate 
*^  THE  Relations  (w)." 

The  Stoic  Emperor  Antojiinus  incul- 
cates the  fame  dodrine.  There  are  (fays 
he)  three  Relations;  one  to  the  proxi" 
mate  Caufe,  which  immediately  furrounds 
us  ',  one  to  the  di'-jine  Caife,  fro?n  which, 
all  things  happen  to  all  -,  and  one  to  thofe^ 
along  with  whom  we  live  («).     So  import- 

{m)  Epi£i.  Ench.  cap.  xxx. 
(n)  M.  JnU  viii.  a/. 

ant 
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ant  is  the  Knowlege  of  Relations  (ac-   Ch.  X. 
cording  to  thefe  Philofophers)  in  a  fab- 
jedl,  which  fo  much  concerns  us,  I  mean 
an  upright  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 

*Tis  to  a  fubordinate  end,  that  Ho^ 
face  applies  this  Knowlege,  when  he 
makes  it  an  eflential  to  Dra?natic  FoetSf 
and  as  a  Philofophical  Critic,  teaches  - 
them,  that  'tis  thro'  this  Knowlege  only 
they  can  truly  delineate  Chara(5ters.  The 
^erfes  are  well  known  ; 

^/  didicki  pat  rice  quid  debect,  &c, 

'Tis  thus  too  that  Shakefpeare,  either 
by  Knowlege  acquired,  or  (what  is  more 
probable)  by  the  did:ates  of  an  innate 
fuperior  Genius  (<?),  makes  Macbeth  Ihud- 

der 


(o)  The  Author  has  In  this  place  confiderediS/^fl-f^- 

fpearey  as  Arijiotle  did  Homer,  and  has  left  it  uncertain, 

to  what  Caufe  his  tranfcendent  merit  fliould  be  a- 

feribed,     Arijiotle^  fpeaking  of  Homer's  fuperiority, 

Q  2  fays 
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Ch.  X.   ^£r  at  the  thoughts  of  murdering  Dun- 
* — *' — '    can,  when  he  refled:s  on  the  many  Du" 
ties  he  owed  him,  arifmg  from  the  many 
Relations  he  ftood  in,  all  of  which  Du- 
ties he  was  then  bafely  going  to  violate. 

— ' Hes  here  in  double  trujl ; 

Firjl,    as    I  am  his  Kinsman,    and   his 

Subject, 
Strong  both  againji  the  deed:  then,  as  his 

Host, 
Who  jloould  againji  his  Murtherer  fiiit  the 

door. 
Not  bear  the  Knife  myfelf 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking 
upon  this  excellent  Tragedy,  that  it  is 
not  only  admirable  as  a  Poem,  but  is 
perhaps  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
moft   moral  pieces  exifling.     It  teaches 


fays  in  like  manner,  that  it  was,  r,Toi  Six  ri-^vrtv,  vi 
Slot  (^uVu/,  either  thro'  Art,  or  thro^  Nature,  Vid. 
Jriji.  Poet.  C.  viii. 

US 
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us  the  danger  of  venturing,  tho'  but  for  Ch.  X. 
once,  upon  a  capital  offence,  by  {hewing 
us  that  'tis  impoffible  to  be  wicked  by 
halves  -,  that  we  cannot  flop ;  that  we 
are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  proceed  ; 
and  yet  that,  be  the  fiiccefs  as  it  may^  we 
are  fure  in  the  event  to  become  ^wretched 
and  unhappy  fpj. 

But  to  return  to  our  Subje6l,  I  mean 
that  of   Relation, 

If  we  quit  Mankind,  and  view  it's 
more  general  extent,  we  (hall  find,  that, 
where  Continuity  fails,  there  Relation 
fupplies  it's  office,  connecfting  as  it  were 
all  things  the  moft  remote  and  heteroge- 
neous. Were  they  indeed  combined  un- 
der an  Union  more  intirnate,  v/ere  it  the 
fame  with  that  Continuity,  feen  in  a  liv- 
ing Body  and  it*s  Limbs,   the  whole  Uni" 


Cp)  See  the  Remarks  on  this  Tragedy  in  that  ele- 
gant Book,  the  EJay  on  the  IV)  kings  and  Genius  of 
Sbakcfpeare, 

0.3  "^^rf^ 
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Ch.  X.  '^^^fe  would  be  no  mere  than  one  inri? 
menfe  Animal.  But  'tis  not  fo :  ancj 
thofe,  who  have  explained  it's  Nature, 
have  rather  called  it  one  City,  or  one 
Commonwealth  (^) ;  a  very  different  Spe- 
cies of  Monad  from  one  Animal,  or  liv- 
ing Being.  'Tis  here  then  (as  we  have 
faid)  Relation  intervenes,  and  under  a 
thoufand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together. 

The  ties  indeed  are  niany,  tho'  the 
Sources  are  few.  Every  fubordinate  Be- 
ing, as  it  is  by  nature  fubjedi  to  wants, 
(indigence  and  imperfed:ion  being  eJJ'en' 
tid  to  it's  conflitution)  has  a  conne(5tion 
with  thofe  Beings ^  thro  whom  fuch  wants 
may  be  fupplied.  Hence  then  one  Source 
of  Relation,  Again,  every  Being  what- 
ever, that  has  power  to  Jiipplyfuch  wants, 
has  a  Connection  with  thofe  Beings,  to 
whom  it  can  thus  become fubfervient.  Hence 

(q)  See  Vol.  Firft,  Treatijethe  third,  p.  225,  341. 

ther^ 
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then  another  Source  of  Relation.     Now  Ch.  X. 
in  the  Divine  Oeconomy  of  the  whole  it 
is  fo  admirably  contrived,  that  every  Be- 
ing   in    different    degrees   poflefTes   this 
double  charad:er,  and   not  only  needs  af- 
fiftance,  but  is  able  in  it's  turn  to  afford 
it.     Nothing  is  fo   mighty,  as  to  fubfift 
without  help  ;  nothing  io  minute,  as  not 
at  times   to  have  it's  ufe.     Thus  as  Con- 
neSiions  reciprocate,  and  are  every  where 
blended,   the    Concatenation   of  Relations 
grows  in  fa6l    univerfal,  and  the    world 
becomes    (as  above   described)  one  City 
©r  Commoniioealth, 

Instances  of  this  double  Relation  oc<- 
cur  (as  we  have  faid)  in  every  particular 
Being.  The  Ewe  is  related  to  the 
Grafs,  as  to  the  Being  ^\\\q\\  fuppUes\i^T 
wants  ;  to  her  Lamb,  as  to  the  Being 
whofe  wants  jhe  herf elf  f applies.  The 
Grafs  again  is  related  to  the  Earth,  as 
to  the  Being,  which  affords  it  aliment ; 
while  it  is  related  to  the  Ewe,  by  be- 
0^4  coming 
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Ch.  X.  coming  itfelf  aliment  to  her.  The  Earth 
is  related  to  Vegetables,  as  (he  is  both 
their  parent  and  their  nurfe  ;  while  Ihe 
is  related  to  the  Sun,  as  to  the  fountain 
of  her  genial  warmth.  The  Relatmis  of 
the  Sun  are  finely  reprefented  by  Rpic-' 
tetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of 
THE  Universe  thus  addrefs  that  noble 
Luminary.  **  T^hou  (faith  he)  art  Sun  : 
*'  T!hoii  art  able  by  going  round,  to  form 
*'  the  year  and  the  Seafons  -,  to  enlarge  and 
**  nourifi  the  fruits  -,  to  raife  and  fill  th^ 
*'  Winds',  to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bo- 
**  dies  of  men :  Arife,  go  round,  and  be-^ 
**  ginning  from  the  greatef,  extend  after 
f '  this  manner  thy  influence  to  the  mofl-  mi- 
f*  nute  (r)." 

Nor  when  we  mention  the  Earth  ought 
ive  to  forget  that  equitable  difcharge  of 
her  Relations,  for  which /^/r^// well  diftin- 
guifhes  her  by  the  chara(5ter  of  moft  Jufl  ; 

(r)  Jnian.  Epicf.  1.  iii.  c.  xxiv.  p.  444.  E^dit. 
ypton.     Xy  >)A*^  il'   J'u>«(r«j,  x.  t.  A. 

Fundit 
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'^pundit  Jnimo  facilem   'uiSlum  justissima  Ch.  X. 

TELLUS  (j). 

The  Attic  Hijlorian  and  Philofopher 
will  be  found  the  beft  Commentator  on 
this  elegant  pafTage  of  the  Roma?z  Poet. 
'*  The  Earth  too  (fays  Xenophon)  be- 
"  ing  a  Divimty,  teacheth  thofe  that  can 
'*  learn  it  of  her.  Justice  :  for  fuch  as 
*'  cultivate  her  bejl^  Jhe  requiteth  with  moji 

f'  goods  {ty. 

When  we  view  the  Relation  of  the 
Male  to  the  Female,  and  of  the  Female 
to  the  Male,  and  add  to  this  the  Common 
Relation  extending  from  both  to  their 
Offspring,  we  view  the  rife  of  Families 
thro'   the   whole  animal   race.     Among 

{s)  Virg.  Georg.  il.  460. 

(/)  Eti  Si  r\  FH,  S'EoV  gcTflj,  Ta\  ^vvxixm?  xxrot,- 
fxxvlxmv,  >^  AlKAIOiYNHN  ^jJao-Ka*  ts?  y»^  oi- 
^»ra  •9'f^a7r£uov;af  ucTriV^  sr'hii^x  ayx^aii  ccvtittoih' 
Xemph.  Oeconom,  p.  35.     Edit.  Oxon, 

the 
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the  more  fecial,  fuch  as  Sheep  and  Cat- 
tle, thefe  Families  by  frefti  Relations  are 
combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under- 
the  name  of  Flocks  and  Herds,  Among 
thofe  of  higher  order  flill  (fuch  as  the 
Bee  {ti),  the  Ant,  the  Beaver,  and  above 
all  the  focial  and  rational  Being,  Man) 
thcfe  herds  and  flocks  by  relations  more 
excellent  are  improved  into  civil  Polities^ 
where  there  is  a  general  Intereft  or  com- 
mon  Goody  a  Good  to  which  either  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly  (x)  every  indivi- 
dual co-operates. 

(u)  Virgil  fpeaks  of  the  Bee,  as  he  would  of  Man ; 
Mores  etjiudia  et  populos  et  pralia  dicam.    Georg.  iv. 

Ariftotle^  diftinguiftiing  thefe  Animals  from  thofe, 
which  do  no  more  than  barely  Zvri  together,  elegantly 
calls  them  ^«a  uroAjT»xa,  Political  or  Civil  Animals, 
Animals  formed  for  a  Life  of  Civil  ajfociation^  where 
the  Bufnu-fs  is  ONE,  and  that  common  to  the  whole 
Trite  5  wv  h  t»,  x.  t.  A.  Hijior.  Anun.  p.  5.  Edit, 
$ylb. 

{x)  — -? r,v  Si  jtATj  S-c'Aw, 

EpiSf.  Enchirid.  c.  lii, 
S?e  yoL  I.  Trefitife  the  third,  p.  235,  349. 
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If  we  defcend  below  Animals  down  Ch.  X, 
I©  Vegetables,  we  (hall  difcover  in  the 
Vine,  the  Ivy,  the  Woodbind,  and  all 
the  Plants  of  flender  Stalk,  a  manifeft 
relation  to  thofe  of  a  trunk  more  folid, 
fuch  as  the  Dak,  the  Elm,  and  the  fe- 
yeral  trees  of  the  Foreft.  'Tis  with  a 
Power,  which  appears  almoji  a  confcious 
Qne-i  that  the  former  of  thefe  tribes,  re- 
cognizing their  Relation,  apply  to  the  lat- 
ter for  a  fupport,  2.Ti^  fpontaneoujly  twine 
^heir  bodies,  or  at  leaft  their  tendrils,  a- 
round  theni  (_y}. 

When 


{y)  Tot  tjXj],  e(p*  a,  ruv  (pva^ii  yifvoy.tvuv  EKA2TA 

ip  £va?  racTe*  tj?  ocfj^iriAH  iXiXi  tjA©^  sf»,  to  Iricit 
(puT8  ZD-loflOw  zir«pt£Ai;^Ofr<rav,  Ikuvu  T5i\  a,y.7C£XQV  oiva.- 
Sntrxi  Tw  (puTw,  rauTYiv  Iv  roiq  (pvroii;  mv  (pu(rii^  ilxn- 
p^y»«v,  tTrxXXoxxuXott  fii/ai.  Ouxau  to  Itsoh  (puTa  zflop- 
^w  rm  iXixx  zrt^icXt^Qi7(j:xv  dva.Srto'xi  T»iii  ufj-niXov,  btb 
"Ttj  ufAtriXta  (pvofMiVYi,  art  tv)  iXMi  tu'duf  zra'ffr'V,  aAA* 
yS'oiTov  ye   "sra^xylyv^xi'     iSh  fAivroi    rtrlov  tb    ^u- 
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Ch.  X.       When  therefore  we  contemplate  the 
various  TLelations  already  hinted,  and  mark 

in 


la'ioLi  oAw?  sAtxa  ir,  di/fTriXw  u'Itiom  TtXiy.ov  n  l(p  Ite^co 
(pUToj  civx^£(ng  oc-jrr.g  Ifiv.  A[Ar,^avoi^  ^l  to  [xr\Si7ru}  cv, 
ixrj'  vj  Tor?  set  rs[x'y[j,iifov,  ofx^    t»  ri^ri  ix'iTioy  yiy- 

Xi        flJiXJ    ^XP    Cit    TO     UlTlOU     T«      ^jJvO,acV»,     ap^I    jtATl 

sivxi.  TiconXti^^xi  xox  St7  'iv  Tivt  vxi  tyiv  rr.g  dfAirihn 
ip''  £>£pu)  (pUTw  auatJ'fO'iV,  bj  auT'/?  inifaruv^  u(nrip  J^ji- 
jtxi»f^oj  avra  cjcfuafoif,  x^  t«u  sAjxa;  ocvtyi  rng  TOiau- 
m?  £vtxa  OLVx^io-fu?  (puo-ft*  ?)  x,  3"a:ujM.«(r»'c«.'?}  ixu  fAv 
fxYiSiv  T*  auTi;  T0J8T0V  tj x^ xy.irn xi  oi'^  zrff  »5?  ivG^vaij 
Itt'  fJOJ  — w?  (pxi^il'Xi  (pi^o^ivn'  ixv  o\  wloc^cg  Ti?  ra-aoi?, 
eJOu?  rfpi£iXip/6;7.  Out'  an  xrlv  £?a;ca  tw  a'aTTfAw  ^uii  8 
TKT8  £V£;£a:  (pL'£(70aj,  OTTW?  £r//'jj  auTj;!/  (puxw  avaJ'ro-Kj 
v^i/  £p/£i  ja»i  «^j»i/*  »T£  TO  jtAJ)  i;ai/  Tor?  TO»aTO»f  jJpjra- 
viit  £;;^ot  av  Xj  ovTJ^av  Aoj'ov. 

77j^  Ends,  /j  lu/JiV/?  the  fever  al  vegetable  PrcduSllcns 
tend,  are  not  inftantly  prelent  to  ikem^  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  groiv^  hut  fnne  way  or  ether  accrue  to  them  fub- 
fequently.  IVe  may  perceive  this  in  a  fingle  irjiame. 
The  End  to  the  fine's  Tendril^  is,  by  tivining  round  the 
Brauch  of  another  Vegetable,  to  bird  the  Fine  to  that  Ve- 
getable ;  ivhich  Vine,  avi:ng  the  vegetable  Tribe,  pofjejfes 
this  natural  ChargSfer,  that  it  (hould  reft  upon  another 
for  it's  fupport.  Now  that  the  Tendril,  by  tvjining 
round  the  Branch  of  another  Vegetable,  J})ould  bind  the 
Vine  on,  neither  belongs  to  ihe  VlfU,  when  it  firfl  begins 

iQ 
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in  how  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the   Ch.  X 
mofl  diftant   Beings    together,    we   may 

b3 


to  grotUj  nor  yet  to  it's  Tendril ;  but  is  fomething  which 
accrues  fubfequently  :  and  yet  neverthelefs,  the  binding 
cf  it  to  another  Vegetable  is  the  FINAL  Cause  why 
the  Tendril  Jhoidd  grciv  at  all.,  and  belong  to  the  Vine. 
But  it  is  impojfible  that  what  as  yet  is  NOT,  and  has 
no  ^Arrangement  in  the  order  of  things.,  (I  mean  the 
binding)  should  be  the  Cause  of  something 
WHICH  now  is,  (I  mean  the  Tendril  of  the  Vine, 
when  it  firft  appears).  The  Caufe  of  any  thing  pro~ 
duced  mujl  have  an  afiual  Exljlence^  and  not  be  a  non^ 
entity.  This  Binding  therefore  of  the  Vine  to  fome  other 
Vegetable  mufl  have  been  preconceived  in  some 
Mind  or  Intellect,  who  prefiding  oz/er  it  (as  any 
Man.,  being  an  Artifi.,  prrfides  ever  his  IVorh)  makes 
the  Tendril  grow  to  it  for  the  fake  of  fuch  Binding  : 
which  Tendril  alfo  wonderfully ,  if  there  be  nothing  ad^ 
joining  cf  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  romid,  appeais  in 
fome  fort  to  Jhoot  upiuards  ;  but  if  any  Branch  be  near^ 
infiantly  deviates  and  tiuines  round  it.  It  is  therefore  ir^ 
rational  to  fuppofe  that  the  Tendril  did  not  groiv  to  ths 
Vine.,  that  it  might  hereafter  bind  it  to  another  Ve- 
getable ;  nor  can  there  be  any  degree  of  Keafon  for  of- 
fer ting.,  that  fome  Mind  or  Intelligence  did  not 
prefide  over  fuih  Operations, 

The   force  of  this   Argument  is,  as  follows 

Things  exift  before  their  Ends  ;  that  is,  before  that 
the  Ends  of  their  Exiftence  take  place.  The  Ten- 
dril cxiftsj  before  it  binds  the  Vine  ;  the  Minute-hand 

exifls, 
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,Ch.  X.  be  tempted  to  fay  with  the  Philofopher/ 
^~^'^    that  ^^  all  things  are  full  o/' friendly 


it 


Prin- 


cxifts,  before  it  indicates  the  Minutes.  And  yet  is 
this  Binding,  and  this  Indicating  fo  neceflary,  that 
the  Things  themfelves  would  never  have  exifted,  but 
for  the  fake  of  ihefe  only.  Where  then  were  thefe 
Endsy  when  the  Things  themfelves  firft  appeared  ? — 
In  external  and  vifible  nature  ? — This  from  the  Hy- 
pothefis  is  impojjlbley  for  the  Hypothefis  makes  them 
fubfequent. — No  other  place  then  remains,  but  eithei? 
the  Sovereign  Mind,  or  a  Mind  fubordinate^  ac- 
cording as  the  Work  itfelf  is  a  Work  of  Nature  oi 
of  Art,     See  before,  p.  112,  113. 

I  have  taken  the  preceding  Extraft  frort  a  Manu- 
fcript  of  that  able  Scholar  and  Philofopher  George 
GemiJiuSy  otherwife  called  Pletho,  who  flouriftied  in 
the  fifteenth  Century,  both  before  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Conjiantinople.  If  it  apply  not  immediately  to 
the  Subjedl,  it  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being  fome- 
thing  rare  and  ingenious.  It  is  a  rhorfel  of  that  Con- 
troverfy  among  the  learned  Greeks  of  this  Period, 
whether  the  Preference  in  Philofophy  -was  due  to 
Plato  or  to  Arijiotle.  Scholarius^  among  others,  was 
for  Arijiotle ,  Pletho  for  Plato ;  frsm  whofe  Work  on 
this  Subjeft  (which  was  ah  Anfwcr  to  Scholarius) 
this  Extra£l  is  taken.  There  is  another  fmall  Work 
of  Pletho  s  upon  the  fame  Subje(f!l,  intitled,  Ilf^j  «v 
*A£iroT£A»i?  Tirpof  nXoiTuvx  ^ia(p£f erai,  printed  at  Pa- 
ris, 1 54 1  5  and  Bejfario  (a  learned  Greek  of  that  age, 
who  went  over  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  became  % 

Cardinal) 
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**  Principles  (z)'\  But  we  mud  Ch.  X. 
not  fufFer  this  fentiment  to  carry  us  ^"^^^^ 
too  far.     Things  are    not  only  full   of 

FRIENDLY  PRINCIPLES,  but  of  HOSTILE 

iikewife. 


Cardinal)  wrote  a  large  TracSl  to  defend  the  Platonic 
Dodtrine,  intitled  Contra  Calumniator  em  Platonist 
The  printed  Edition  is  in  Latin,  but  the  whole  Work 
is  extant  In  Greek  among  the  Manufcripts  of  St, 
Marc's  Library  at  Venice,  to  which  Library  Bejfaria 
bequeathed  his  own.  There  is  too  a  fine  Letter  re- 
maining of  the  fame  BeJJario^  addrefled  to  Michael 
Apoftolim^  who,  tho'  he  took  BeJTarlo's  fide,  and  de- 
fended Plato^  yet  appears  to  have  done  it,  according 
to  Bejfario's  Letter,  with  a  zeal  and  bitternefs  not  be- 
coming him  ;  a  zeal  and  bitternefs  too  frequent  \n 
Controverfy,  and  (unfortunately  for  the  Caufe  of 
Letters)  no  where  more,  than  among  learned  men, 
and  thofe  in  particular,  whom  we  call  Profejfors  of 
Humanity. 

The  Epiftle  above  mentioned  may  be  found  in 
Greek  and  Latins  publifhed  by  the  learned  Boivinusy 
in  the  fecond  Tome  of  L'Hiftoire  de  I'Academie  Roy- 
ale  des  Infcriptions,  &c.  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
perufal,  for  it's  Temper  and  Elegance. 

See  alfa  Cicero  de  SeneSiutey  c.  xv.  Vitis  quidem, 
&c. 

(2)  ndyrx  (Je  <plxw  fASfcK.  Arrian  Epi^.  1.  Hi, 
«.  xxiv.  p.  486.     Edit.  Upt, 

Th0 
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Ch.  X.  The  Fangs  of  the  Lion  are  as  mucH 
the  work  of  Nature,  as  the  tendrils  of 
the  Vine,  or  the  nurturing  Teats  of  the 
Ewe.  To  what  then  have  thefe  for- 
midable weapons  Relation  -,  for  NafurCi 
"Weare  a ffured,  makes  nothing  in  vaiii  {a)  ? 
if  to  Offence,  then  is  the  Lion  himfelf 
a  fource  of  hojlile  relation  -,  if  to  'Defence, 
then  is  he  the  obje(5t  of  injury  from 
fome   other  ;  fo   that   hojlility  in   either 


(<»)  This  was  an  axiom,  inculcated  every  where  by 
Arijlotle  ;  and  more  efpecially,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of 
Final  Caufes,  which,  tho'  now  they  make  a  fmall 
part  of  Philofophy,  were  never  omitted  by  the  Sia- 
girite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced.  His  own 
words  deferve  attention — Ji  (puVi?  k'Sev  tstouT  [xcurriv, 
aXK   an  iK  Tccv  ivSi'^^oyAvuiv    rvi   v<tk)i>   znoi   tKCifov    yi- 

v^  Qjiv  ro  u^ifov — Nature  MAKES  NOTHING  IN 
VAIN,^«/  with  refpe^  to  each  animal  Genus,  out  of  the  fe- 
ver al  ways  pra^icable  Jhe  always  makes  that  which  is  heji^ 
De  Animal.  Ingrejfu,  p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb. — And  again^ 
in  the  fame  Tra£t — i  (pva-ig  js'fisy  Sv[^.i>i^'yiT  [/.xTtiv, 
uxnria  I'l^nrxi  sy^oTi^ov,  aXXoc  zjauTa  zjpo?  to  PeA- 
Ttov  la  ruv  hSi^oi^ivm — Nature  creates  no- 
thing IN  VAIN,  but  (as  has  been  faid  already)  all 
ihings  for  the  bejli  out  of  the  fcveral  woys  thcit  are  prac- 
ticable.    Ibid.  p.  141.     Edit.  Sylb. 

cafe 
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cafe  is  necefTarily  implied.  Were  it  pof-  Ch.  X. 
iible  to  doubt  as  to  the  offenfive  here,  we 
could  never  doubt  as  to  the  Structure 
of  the  Spider's  Web  ;  a  Structure  clearly 
taught  her  by  Nature  for  offence  alone, 
Thefe  and  the  like  Preparations,  fuch  as 
the  Boar's  Tufk,  the  Eagle's  Talons,  the 
Viper's  Venom,  &c.  are  all  founded  on 
fuch  wants,  as  can  never  be  fatisfied  ami^ 
£ably.  The  Wants  therefore  of  this 
■charader  naturally  roufe  up  Jimilar  In- 
^ind:s,  and  thus  the  World  becomes 
iilled  as  well  with  hostile  Relations, 

a«  FRIENDLY. 

Torva  lecBna  lupumfe^uitur,  lupus  iffe  ca^ 
pdlam  [j?), 

Jt  appears  to  have  been  tliefe  Relations 
jsf  Hojlilityf  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the 
phaenomena  of  natural  and  moral 
Evil.     Now  whether  real  Evil  exift 

(■b)  Virg,  Eel,  iL 

E.  At 
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Ch.  X.  ^^  ^^^*  or  whether  we  fliould  confine  it 
with  the  Stoics  to  Evil  purely  moral, 
;ire  Queftions  beyond  the  Scope  of  this 
Treatife  to  examine.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  7nuch  Evil  is  imagi- 
jiary,  and  founded  merely  on  falfe  opi- 
Jiioti  :  that  of  the  Evils  more  real, 
there  are  many,  which  have  their  end, 
and  fo  may  be  fa  id  to  partake  ultimately 
the  nature  of  Good.  Many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dinreffes,  which  befal  the 
human  Species,  conduce  to  fave  it  from 
Sloth,  and  to  roufc  it  up  to  adion  ;  to 
adion,  which  is  in  fadl  the  very  life  of 
the  Univerfe. 

•= Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Jlaiid^  facile m  ejjc  viam  'vohiit,  primufque 

per  artem 
Mo'vit  agrost  curis  aciiens  mortalia  cor  da, 
]\'ec  torpere  gravi  pajus  fua  regna  veter^ 
no  *. 

If 
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If  there  were  no  clangers,  then  could  Ch.  X. 
there  be  no  Fortitude  -,  if  no  Tempta- 
tions, then  no  Temperance;  if  no  ad- 
verfe  Accidents,  nor  Lofs  of  what  we 
love,  then  no  flibmiffive  Refignation,  no 
pious  Acquiefcence. 

Ovz  oi'j  yzvoho  X^P^'^  eo'^Aoj  k^  %oe,yioc' 

,Aaa  Bgi  Tig  (Tvyz^ot(rig,  o)g  e%wv  xa.Xo)g» 

•filings  Good  f.nd  III  can  neer  exijl  a^ 

part ; 
But fiich  the  mixture,  that  they  well 

■accord  {c). 

Again, 


(c)  The  fine  Diftich  here  tranflated  is  from  Euri- 
pides,  quoted  by  Plutarch  de  Ifid.  et  Ofirid.  p  369. 
Edit,  Xylnnd. 

As  to  the  Speculations  here  ofTered,  and  the  Solu' 
iions  fuggefted,  we  may  well  apply  to  them  that  juft 
refle£lion  of  the  Stagiritc,  tho'  ufed  by  him  on  a  dif- 
ferent occafion. 

R     2  TTOpnKiVIXl 
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Ch,  X.       Again,  the  Jaws    of    the  Lion,  the 
Poifon  of  the   R-attle  Snake,  the  Sword 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  every  Inftrument 
of  deftrudtion,  may  be  faid   incidentally 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Generation  -,  and 
that  not  only  by  making  room  for  new 
Comers,  but  by  furnifhing  frelh  Mate- 
rials   towards    their    refpedive    Produc- 
tion.   For  tho'  the  Theatre  of  the  World 
fo  far  refembles  other  Theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  Succeffions  of 
new  Spectators ;  yet  has  it  this  in  pecu* 
liar,  that  the  Spedators,  which  fucceed 
here,  are  made  out  of  thofe  that  went 
before.     Every  particular  Birth,   or  na- 
tural prcdu5iion,    appears   an   ad,  if  not 
of  hofiility,  at  leaft  of  Separation  -y  a  6*^- 
cejjion  from  the  general  Mafs  ;  a  kind  of 


7rooJi)Ct'i//xt  ■CTfcj  £)caf«  auTwi',  BJt  «pi^pvij-ov  if»  —  Per" 
baps  Uis  (Uffcult  to  prove  any  thing  clearly  upon  Subje^s 
fuch  as  thefe,  without  having  often  confidered  and  exa- 
piined  them.  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  doubts  con-r 
(e<'n'ing  them,  is  a  thing,  not  altogether  without  ii*s  vje, 
Jriflot.  Fr^d.  p.  40.     Edit.  S^lb. 

revolt 
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^v'olt  from  the  greater  Bulk  in  favour  of  Ch.  X» 
a  fmaller  j  which  fmaller   would  detach 
itfelf,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent* 

In  a  word  as  Friendship,  by  cement^ 
ing  Multitude  y  produces  Union;  fo 
Strife,  by  dijfolving  Union,  produces 
Multitude;  and  'tis  by  Multitu1>e 
that  the  World  becomes  diverjified  and  re^ 
pleniJJoed, 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  mean- 
ing of  what  Heraciitus  fays  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  calls  **  War,  the  Father  and 
**  King  and  Lord  of  all  things-,  and  ajferts, 
**  that  when  Homer  prayed 

**  That  Strife  be  banijhed  both  from  Gods 
and  Men, 

**  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  curjing 
**  the  Generation  of  all  things  ;  as  infaSi 
•*  they  deduce  their  rifi  out  of  Conteji  and 
**  Antipathy'*  The  fame  Philofopher 
R  3  adds 
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Ch.  X.  adds  immediately,  *'  that  the  Sun  could 
**  not  pafs  his  appointed  bounds  5  that  other ^ 
"  wife^  if  he  could y 

Tongues    he   would  Jind  to  patronize   the 
Canfg  : 

meaning  by  this  mythological  way  of  talk- 
ing, that  the  Sun  could  not  delert  his 
Courfe,  becaufe  fo  much  depended  on  it  j 
or  otherwife,  if  he  could,  that  being 
himfelf  one  of  the  primary  Authors  oj  Ge- 
?ieration  upon  this  Earth,  and  well  know- 
ing how  much  Strife  co-operated  in  the 
fan:^€  work,  he  woirld  furely  look  out  for 
an  advocate  (were  fuch  any  where  exit- 
ing) to  defend  the  caufe  of  Strife  a- 
gainft  the  Calumnies  of  Homer  [d). 

From 

(a  j    H^a^cAfiT©^  lj\v  yap  a,yTi'-(Pvq  ZuoX£[xov  ot/Ofj^u- 

w 
AavOavftv   (pYiff']    TV/    z7ii]iTuv    yivia-n    KXTiXfuiJi.ivov,   ly. 
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From  all  thefe  Speculations  one  thing   Ch.  X, 
iat  leaft  appears  (whatever  elfe  may   be 

doubtful) 


Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  p.  370.     Edit.  Xyland.     FoL 

Dr.  Squire.,  tlie  late  Biftiop  of  St.  David's,  has 
given  a  fair  Edition  of  this  Tradl  in  the  original, 
to  which  he  has  fubjoined  an  EngUJh  Tranflation  ; 
but  (according  to  a  Practice  too  frequent  with  the 
beft  Critics)  he  has,  in  the  Paflage  above  quoted, 
attempted  to  mend,  where  no  Emendation  was  want- 
ing. 

Chalcldiui  plainly  alludes  to  tlie  fame  Sentiment  of 
Meraclitus  in  the  following  £xtra£l  from  his  Com- 
mentary on  Flato'i  Timaiis. — Proptereaque  Numeniut 
laudat  Heracl'ium  (lege  Herocl'itum)  reprehendentem  Ho- 
merum^  qui  optaverit  ititerkum  et  vajiitatem  malis  vita, 
quod  r.on  intelligeret  mundum  fibi  deler't  phcere  :  ft  qui.' 
dim  Sylva,  qnee  mahrumfons  ^/,.  exterminaretur.  ChaU 
p.  396.      Edit.  A'Lurf.    1617. 

In  the  Greek  Quotation,  Homer  h  fuppofed  to  wifh 
inadvertently  againft  the  Generation  of  all  things  ;  in 
the  Latin,  he  wiilies  in  the  fame  inadvertent  manner 
againft  the  exiftencc  of  Sylva.,  that  is,  of  Matter. 
The  difference  is  eafily  reconciled,  if  we  fuppofe  Mat* 
ter  to  be  the  Bafu  of  Generation,  and  to  be  ejfentially 
^  4  requif>te 
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Ch.  X.   doubtful)   that  Relations^  cf  Hojiility,  as^ 
well  as  Friendjhipy  have  their  ufe  in  the 
Univerfe.     Both  alfo  equally  arife  from 
Want  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  Power 
of  reffwving  it  on   the    other  {e).     The 
difference  is,  that  m  friendly  Relations  the 
Help  is  communicated  either  with p leaf ure^^ 
as  when  the  Motlier  fuckles  her  Child  ;, 
or  at  leafl  without  pain,^  as  when  we  fhew 
a  traveller  his    way.     In    hoflile    Rela-- 
tions,  the  Helpy   without  regard    to  the 
Communicator^   is  either   taken  by  force, 
as  when    the  Wolf  devours  the   Lamb^ 
or  obtained  by  flratagem,   as  when  the 
Spider  infnares  the  Fly. 


requihte  to  the  exiftence  of  things  Generahle  and  Pe- 
rijhab'.ey  out  of  which  this  lower  and  vifible  World  is- 
wholly  compofed. 

{e)  How  far  the  Want  of  Good  leads  to  Arts 
and  Anion ^  may  be  feen  in  Vol.  I.  Treatife  the  firji-, 
p.  24;  and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined,  p.  272,  3,  4,  5. 
We  here  perceive  it  to  extend  not  only  to  the  whole 
animal  World,  but  even  to  the  Vegetable.  More  will 
be  found  on  this  Subje£tin  the  Treatife  upon  Motion, 
a  part  of  the  prefent  Work. 

And 
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And  thus  by  the  reciprocal  Relations  Ch,  X, 
of  Want  and  Help  (both  of  which  un-  ^"^"^^ 
der  a  variety  of  Forms  cxift  in  every  /«- 
dividual)  is  there  a  kind  of  general  Con- 
catenation extended  throughout  the  Uni- 
verfe  -,  while  each  Being  communicates 
what  Help  it  can  afford,  and  obtains  in 
it's  turn,  that  Help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  thefe  Relations  mud  be  added 
that  chief,  tho'  mentioned  lafl:,  that  of 
the  whole  Univerfe,  and  every  Being  in 
it,  to  the  Firjly  Supreme,  and  Intelligent 
Cause,  thro'  which  Relation  They  are 
called  His  Offspring,  and  He  Their 
Father.  Here  indeed  the  Relations 
are  not  blended  as  before  -,  they  are  all 
purely  referable  to  IFant  on  one  Hdc,  and 
all  purely  arife  from  Jpontaneous  Help  on  . 
the  other ;  the  correfpondence  cxifting, 
as  far  as  PerfeSl  has  refpect  to  ImperfeB, 
Independent  to  Dependent,  the  Obje6i  de- 

frred 
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Ch,  X.  Jired  to  the  Beings  which  dejre  (/),  thi 
^  '     *  Maker  to  his  Works,  the   Parent  to  his 
Children  (^)i 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  Remarkj 
which  regards  Relation  in  general.  "  As 
*'  to  every  Continuous  Being  the  Genus 
"  of  Quality  gives  Di/li72Bions,  which 
•*  help  to  mitigate  it's  Samenefs,  and  ren- 
**  der  it  as  it  were  difcrete  j  fo  to  Beings 
*'  difcrete^  however  remote,  the  Genus 
**  of  Relation  gives  a  Connexion,  which 
**  ferves  to  mitigate  their  Diver-fity,  and 
*'  to  render  them  as  it   were  continuous* 


iifxioi    yiorig     iTi     7>r^og    to    i(pSTGV     tuj     t(pn[ji-tva — - 
How  is  God  called  an  OhjeSf  defirahle  to  all  Beings^   if 
there  be   ws  Relation  bet"iveen  the  Obje^  of  Defirey 
and  the  Being  which  deftres  ?     Simplic   in    Pradic.  p. 
43.  B.     Edit.  Bafil.  i^K^i.   See  before, Note  p.  225* 

(g)  St.  Paiil  has  given  lils  Sanction  to  that  Verfe  of 
Aratui — Ta  ya.^  jt,  y'iv^^  l<rt/.iv — -For  we  are  his  Ojf- 
fpring.    Jrat.  Phan,  r.  5.     JtHs  xvil.  28. 

*«  Thus 
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**  Thus  is  the  World  maintained  as  well  Ch.  X. 
**  in  it's   Union,    as   in  it's   Variety, 
•*  while  6oth  Species  of  ^antity  run  thro* 
*•*  the  whokf  and  thro'  every  Part,'* 

And  fo  much  for  the  Arrangement 
or  Genus  of  Relation,  it's  nature, 
it's  properties,  it's  utility,  and  extent  (/;). 


(h)  Before  we  quit  this  Arrangement,  we  fhall 
fubjoin  the  following  Note. 

The  old  Logicians  held  that  Things  Intelligible,  and 
Intelleclion  were  Relatives  ;  fo  alfo  Things  Setifible,  and 
Senfat'ion.  But  then  they  ikrted  an  objeftion — If 
Relatives  co-exijl,  and  always  reciprocate  in  their  exift- 
ence^  what  would  become  of  Euclid'i  Theorems,  fup- 
pofing  there  were  no  Geoinetrlcians  ?  What  would  be- 
come of  Senfihle  Obje£ls,  fuppodng  there  were  no  Be- 
ings Jenfitlve  ? 

One  Solution  of  this  Objecllon  is  derived  from  the 

'Percipient — The  FIRST  ORIGINAL    AND    SUPREME 

Percipient  is  every  where,  and  always  im 
THE  FULL  Energy  of  universal  Perception. 

Another  Solution  is  from  the  Obje^s  perceived,  be 
they  fenfible  or  intelligible.  Every  fuch  Objedl  has 
a  double  nature ;  an  abjolute  nature,  and  a  relative  one^^ 
The  Sound  A  is  an  Oclave  to  the  Sound  B.  B 
ceafcs,  and  A  continues.  A  is  no  longer  an  OSfave^ 
but  ftiU  it  is  a  Sound:  and  even  tho'  we  fliould  call  it 

2»> 
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no  Sound,  If  there  were  to  \?e  no  Hearers  ;  it  would 
{till  be  an  Undulation  of  Air,  capable  of  producing 
Sound,  if  there  were  an  Ear  capable  of  perceiving  it) 
that  is,  an  Organ  adequate  to  the  Senfation. 

The  Inllance  given  on  this  occafion  by  the  Philo* 
fophers  Porphyry  and  Simblicius.  is  curious,  becaiife  it 
is  taken  from  that  difficult  Syftem  of  Mufic,  the  En- 
harmonic. The  following  are  the  words  of  SimpUcius 
— 'Kai'  yocp  $ioi  ^x^\j^ioi.v  oc7roQdXcojJ.iv  zyoTi  rriu  ruv 
9VTUV  }'vw(r»v,  viiv  YiTiov  jM.£Vft  roc  cvra,  oTrtp  if\  ra  iiri- 
fytTX'  >^  yoi^  €v  Tin  /i*«(r»x>)  Ts^ortoov  fttv  x&TWxo[j.t1t 
StitFEu^y  v'jv  $i  avi7raKr6)iToi  thtx  t«  SixfrifxctTi^  lirfxiv, 
— For  if  ever  thro*  any  Sloth  or  Indolence  ive  rejeii  Know- 
lege^  thofe  things^  which  are  intelligibly  remain  never^ 
thelefs.  'Tis  thus  that  in  Mufic  ive  ufed  in  former  days 
to  hear  the  Quarter-Tone,  but  now  we  are  unable 
to  difiinguijh  this  interval.  Simplic.  in  Prted,  p.  48* 
B.     Edit.  Baftl.  1 55 1. 

Porphyry^  having  told  us  that  tho'  there  were  no 
Geometry,  confidered  as  a  Science^  there  would  flill 
be  Objefts  Geometrical,  fubjoins — iiri\  >^  iv  t«  y.v* 
VhKYi  TO  [jtXv  TsdiXxi  T»  ^n<rixU  Siacfriiji.»r<^  nKtov  ot 
[Ava-iKoif  lifiPov  ^i  «ja£Xrj6£»(r»]f  t?5J  ivapfAOVits  /txEXuJ'jafj 
xa8'  riv  TO  ^itcrmTov  $ixfni*»  IfJi-tXccStTTOy  vniri  ra  rot* 
sjTs  aT(rO»;fl"jf  £r«i  (J^S^  ^r»)  Six^v\^xt^'  x)  J'ljAov  cxi 
(V  Tvj  (puati  tfi  TO  ai(rGr5To\  tsto  J"»«V»i/a«,  i\  t^  ti 
aifl-OritTK  sxXfAoiTTEv. — For  thus  too  in  Mufic^  Muficians 
ufed  FORMERLY  to  hear  (and  diftinguilh)  the  Interval 
of  the  Quarter-Tone  :  but  in  latter  days,  the  En- 
harmonic Melody  having  been  negle£ied,  hy  which 
this  Interval  ufed  to  be  modulated,  there  is  no  longer  now 
any  Senfation  of  fuch  an  Interval :  and  yet  'tis  evident 
that  thisfenftbU  Interval  has  an  ExijUnc(  in  nature,  al- 

th$* 
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tho*  forthe  prefent  the  Sen/ation  of  it  be  loj}.     Porphyr.    Ch.  X, 
in  Pradic.  p.  40.    Ed.  Paris.   1543. 

Porphyry  flouriflied  in  the  third  Century  ;  Simpli- 
(ius  in  the  fixth. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way  from  the  above  Quo- 
tations, how  faft  the  Arts  of  Elegance  were  finking 
even  in  the  more  early  of  thofe  two  Periods. 

As  for  the  ftate  of  Philofophy  in  the  latter  Period, 
we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  it  by  what  we  learn 
from  Simplicius  in  the  fame  Treatife,  with  regard  to 
the  Stoics.  Having  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Predi- 
caments of  A^ion  and  PaJJion  given  many  Quotations 
from  the  Stoic  Logic,  he  concludes  the  Chapter  with 
the  following  words — ricAAjj  S\  «  run  TOi^rccv  £^fg- 
yaiTix  zsoc^x  roTg  XruiKoTg'  uv  i(p  rifAuv  x,  v  SiSxTHx- 
^la,  H^  Ta  ■ssXsTfOc,  tuv  (rvyl^POCfxiAOiTuv  iTriKiKonriv-^^ 
There  is  much  elaborate  Difcujfion  of  theje  matters  among 
ibeSroicSt  of  whom  both  the  Doctrine  and  most 
OF  THE  Writings  are  in  our  times  /«/?,  and  at 
en  end.  Simpl.  in  Pr<sd.  p.  84.  B.  Edit.  Baftl, 
1551. 

Mahomet  foon  followed,  whofe  Succeflbr  Omar 
burnt  the  Alexandrine  Library  ;  nor  did  the  fucceed- 
ing  Caliphs  emerge  from  Barbarity,  till  the  Race  of 
the  Abbojfida^  near  two  Centuries  after. 

The  Barbarity  of  Wejlern  Europe  continued  much 
longer,  and  did  not  begin  to  leflen,  till  the  fifteenth 
Century,  that  preceding  the  age  of  Leo  the  tenths 
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Concernhig  Action  and  Passion-— ^<;- 
tion,  it's  Jive  Species — thofe  of  Fajjion 
reciprocate— 'Mitid  Divine,  Human-^ 
latter^  how  aBed  upon — Politics,  Oeco- 
nomics.  Ethics — PaJJivity  i^i  Bodies  ani- 
7uate,  and  inanimate — ABion,  and  Re-^ 
aciion,  where  they  exiji,  where  not—-* 
Self-motion,  what^  and  'where- — Power y 
whence  and  what — requijite  both  in  Ac- 
tion  and  in  PaJJion — Power,  tho  like 
Nojz-Entity,  yet  widely  different — Dou- 
ble  in  the  reafoning  Faculty — Power,  not 
f,rjl  in  exijience,  but  Energy,  which  never 
has  ceajed,  or  will  ceafe,  or  can  ceafe. 

Ch.XI.  T  ^  irt2Limg  of  Relatives 'WQ  have  con- 
X  fidered  principally  thofe,  which  pof- 
fefs  the  Relative  Character  in  a  degree 
above  every  other.    But  there  are  things, 

which. 
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which,  as  they  poflefs  it  blended  with  Ch.XL 
Characters  more  eminent,  have  been 
formed  for  that  reafon  into  Jeparafe  Ar- 
rangements. Such  for  example  hthe 
Relation  between  a  Being,  and  the  Place, 
which  it  occupies ;  that  between  a  Being, 
and  the  Time,  while  it  exijis  j  the  firft  of 
which  Relations  gives  an  anfwer  to  the 
Queftion,  Where  -,  the  latter,  to  the 
Queftion,  When. 

There  are  alio  Relations  of  P^//V« ; 
Relations  of  Habit ;  and  belides  thefe 
there  are  Relations  of  Action  and  Pas- 
sion, all  of  which  are  diflinguifhed  by 
peculiar  Attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  diftinift  Exami- 
nations from  the  ancient  Writers  upoa 
Logic. 

Thus,  if  we  confider  the  two  lafl,  I 
mean  Action  and  Passion,  we  fhall 
find  them  diffufed  thro'  every  part  of  the 
Univerfe  ;  and  that,  either  united  in  ong 

Subjedl, 
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Ch.XI.  Subjed,  or  elfe  feparate,  and  in  differ-^ 
^  '  ~'    ent  Subje(fts. 

By  Horace  they  are  united  : 

Sluifiudef  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  TULIT,  YECiTque  puer [a) 

So  are  they  by  L'tvy,  in  that  manly 
Speech  of  Caius  Mucins — Et  jpacere  et 
PAT  I  fortia,  Romanum  eji  (^). 

So  are  they  by  Shake/peare  : 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  Mind  to  suffer 
The  Stings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  For" 

tuncy 
Or — by  OPPOSING  end  them  {c). 

So  are  they  by  Milton  i 

{a)  Hot.  Art.  Poet.  v.  412. 
{b)  Liv.  ii.  II, 
{c)  Hamlet. 

Fal'n 
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Pal'n  Cherubj  to  be  weak  is  miferahle,  Ch.XI, 

Doing,  or  Suffering — —  (^) 

In  Virgil  we  fee  them  feparated,  and 
I^AssioN  given  to  Man^  Action  to  the 

Tieity : 

Of  PA  SSI  graviord,  dabit  Deus  his  quo- 
que  Jincm\e). 

As  therefore  Action  and  Passion  arc 
of  the  mofl  extenfive  influence  3  as  they 
partake  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of 
^alities  or  Attributes^  by  being  inti^ 
mately  and  ejfentially  conne(fled  with  Sub- 
fiance  j  while  the  Relatives,  Wherty  Where, 
and  Pojition,  fcem  rather  connedted  ac- 
cidentally :  we  fiiall  give  AcTior^  and 
Passion  their  jufl  Precedence,  and  make 
them  the  Subject  of  the  prefent  Chapter. 

{(i)  Par.  Lojl.  i.   157. 
(*)  Mn,  \.  203.' 

S  The 
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Ch.XI.  The  Species  of  Action  are  as  mzny^ 
as  are  i/ie  differeyit  Modes  of  aBing  in  the 
different  Species  of  Agents, 


The  first  Sort  of  Action  is  that 
of  mere  Body  alone,  confidered  either 
'as  void  of  Senfation  wholly^  like  Fire, 
when  it  burns  ,  or  at  leall:  as  void  of 
SerfatioUy  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  great  and  univerfal  Power, 
the  Power  of  AttradiioUy  which  all  Body, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is 
found  to  poffefs  in  proportion  to  ifs^an- 
tity  J  that  aBive  Power,  (if  it  may  for 
the  prefent  be  fo  called)  the  Effeds  of 
which  modern  Philofophy  has  fcruti- 
nized  with  fo  much  penetration.  Such 
too  are  thofe  Energies  peculiar  to  dif- 
ferent Bodies,  and  arifing  out  of  them 
from  their  different  Natures ;  as  v/hen 
we  fay  the  Pleavens  emit  Light  ;  the 
Trees  produce  Leaves  j  the  Fields  give 
us  Corn,  &c  : 

Cesium 
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Ch  XL 

Vaelum  nitefcerey  arbor es  frondef cere ^ 

Segetes  largiri  fruges,  &c.  (fj 


Such  too  are  thole  more  fecret  Opera- 
tions of  Bodies,  whether  magiietic  or 
eleBric  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Virtues  and  Efficacies  of  Bodies  Medi^ 
cinal:  All  thti'e  Energies  in  a  compre- 
henfive  fenfe  may  be  called  the  Aclion  cf 
Body,  confidered  merely  as  Body  (^). 


r 


A  Se^ 


f/;  Cher.  Tufc.  Difp.  i.  28. 

(g)  l^his  is  that  Genus  of  Energies,  which,  as 
"Jdmbllchus  defcribes  it,  indicates  no  Adion  belonging  to 
Soul.,  or  to  Anihial  Nature^  or  to  Reafonings^  or  to  Life., 
hut  which  (on  the  contrary)  exhibits  the  particular 
Energy  <?/"  Bodies,  considered  as  ^ot)1es  purely 
Inanimate  ;  and  that  as  well  with  refpecH  to  all  the  Pecu- 
liarities "U^hich  appear  to  furrcund  Body^  as  to  all  thofe 
various  inherent  powers  of  Bodies,  not  only  as  they  are 
folid  and  capable  of  refifling,  hut  as  they  contain  ivithifi 
them  a  multitude  of  Poivers  that  are  ej^cacwus  and  a£1ive, 

f*«Tai  Wi^  «4"^/C*J    (pafffav    >4x9iV>i<ri    rnv   (rooit-xroitSn 
^    2  in^yuA^ 
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Ch.XI.  A  Second  Sort  of  Action  is  that 
which  is  the  refult  of  Senfation^  InfiinBy 
and  natural  Appetite^  and  which  there- 
fore, being  complicated,  muft  necelTa- 
rily  be  confined  to  Bodies  of  a  higher 
Genus,  to  Bodies  Sejifithe,  that  is,  to 
Animals. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit,  &c.  (//) 

No  where  are  thefe  ABions  exprefl:  with 
more  elegance  and  concifenefs,  than  by 
cur  own  Epic  Poet,  in  his  Paradife  Loft  ,- 

^- —  Air,  Watery  Earth, 

By  Fowl,  Fiftj,  Beajl,  was  flown,  was 
SWAM,  was  walk'd  (/), 

ivipynxv  nxTOi,  TSCtrTxi;  fj-iv  T«5  ujf^j  TO  (TUi^x  Txq  (pa»- 
yo^Uxq  loioTfi-vxq,   Y.xjx  mci(Txq  Jt  auTcoi/  rag  ^-j-jxung^ 

Twv  iyji  xjoX'/.xg  ^^af'.pjB?  dvvoi[/.£iq.  Simpl.  in  Pra- 
die.  p.  8 1 .     Edit.  Bafil.  1551. 

{]})  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  i. 

(i)  Par.  L'Ji,  vii.  502.     Kal    ^riAov    o(7oi.  uTotc'  tVi 

\  h 
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There  is  a  third  Species  of  Ac-  Ch.XI. 
TioN  more  complicated  even  than  the 
preceding,  being  derived  not  only  trom 
Senfation,  Inftin(5t,  and  natural  Appetite, 
but  from  Reafo?i  alfo,  fuperadded  x.o  thefe. 
This  is  a  Mode  of  Action  peculiar  to 
Man,  becaufe  of  all  the  Animals  we  fee 
around  us,  Man  alone  poffcfTes  the  Rea- 
Joning  Faculty. 

Widely  diveriified  is  the  Share  af- 
fumed  by  t\\Q  fubordinate  Faculties  of  the 
Human  Soul,  in  Alliens  of  this  Charac- 
ter. Sometimes  they  fubmit  to  Reafon, 
and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obedient  -,  at 
other  times  they  reject  her,  and  proceed 

yfiocvi  zrioi  wu  iv  tocT^  uTEcj  ^c«.'aJ^  ifo^ixi<;  ^ixpi^iJ-sTc^ixi 
f  j£«;Oai,aiv. — 'Tis  evident  that  as  are  the  Species  of  Irra- 
tional Animah  in  Number  and  in  ^lality,  fo  many  and 
fuch  are  the  different  Species  in  Aiding  agreeably  to  this 
[animal]  mode  of  Energy  ;  which  feveral  Species  of  jUl- 
ing  have  been  nfualiy  enumerated  in  the  Hif lories  of  Ani- 
tnals.     Simpl.  in  Prad.  p.  8i,  ut  ftipra^ 

S  3  of 
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Ch.XI.  of  themfelvef.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
^■-^^^^  ABionSy  produced  from  Caufes  fo  pecu- 
liarly complicated,  derive  to  themfelvcs 
the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  arc 
denominated,  in  diftindtion  to  every  other 
deed  of  Man,  Actions  Moral. 

"VVhen  Virtue  and  Pleasure  ad- 
drefled  the  young  Hercules,  Virtue 
fuppofed  him  to  have  a  Reafon,  that 
could  contrpul  his  Appetites  ;  Plea- 
sure fuppofed  him  to  have  Appetites, 
that  would  bear  down  his  Reafon.  Had 
he  obeyed  the  laft,  he  had  been  vicious  5 
as  he  obeyed  the  firft,  he  was  virtuous. 
There  was  a  Conflid:  in  either  cafe  be- 
tween his  better  part,  and  his  worfe  , 
and  in  that  Conflict  both  Species  of  Fa- 
culties were  prefumed,  his  Rational  Fa- 
culties, and  his  Irrational  {^k). 

There 

(k)  See  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  ii.   c.   i.    S.  21. 
The  above  Species  of  ASlicn  is  thus  defcribed  by 
^implicius — T^jtov  SI  7^  TxrouTv  yiv^^  to  iv  ri^  zjpxc- 

fftiV 
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There  is  a  fourth  Sort  of  Ac-  Ch.XI. 
TiON,  where  the  Intellect,  operating 
without  Paffions  or  Affed.ons,  ftays  not 
ivithin  itfelfy  but  pajfes  out  (as  it  were) 
to  fome  external  Operation.  'Tis  thus 
that  Nature,  conlidered  as  an  Efficient 
Caufey  may  be  called  the  Energy  of  God, 
feen  in  the  various  Produdions  that  re- 
plenKh  and  adorn  the  World.     'Tis  thus 

Sc^txit  T£  x)  (T'/.'v\)iV  >ty  raj  TOiscuraj  •HTor^itrci?  -rzacnyQ" 
[M£Vov.  Simpl.  ut  fupra.  The  Genus,  comprehended  urt' 
der  the  Idea  of  act  is  g  morally,  is  the  third  of  this 
Order  ;  that  Genus,  which  pre/ides  over  the  Energies  of 
Reafon  with  refpe£i  to  the  concrete  ObjeSis  of  Senfe  (that 
is,  which  prefides  in  the  affairs  of  common  lite),  and 
which  furnijhes  upon  occafion  Deliberate  Choice,  Volition^ 
Opinion,  Inquiry^  and  other  Energies  of  the  farm  cha- 
raiier.     Simp,  in  Freed,  p.  80.    B.      Edit.  Bof  1551. 

We  have  in  this  place  tranflated  rspdcuHv  to  a6i 
morally,  the  better  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Tc-DtEr,  a 
word  of  meaning  more  extenfive,  fignifying  fimply 
iQ  doy  or  to  make. 


C 


4  that 
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Ch.XI.  that  Art,  confidered  as  an  Efficient  Caufe^ 
may  be  called  the  Energy  of  Man,  which 
imitates  in  it's  Operations  the  plaftic 
Power  of  Nature  (/). 

The  last  and  most  excellent 
Sort  of  Action  is  feen  in  Contempla- 
tion ;  in  the  pure  Energy  of  simple  In- 
tellect, keeping  within  itfelf,  and  mak- 
ing iff  elf  ifs  own  ObjeB,  This  is  the 
highejl  ASiion  of  which  we  are  fufcep- 
tible  J  and  by  it  we  imitate  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  far  as  is  confiftent 
with  our  fubordinate  Nature.  'Tis  to 
this  that  our  great  Foet  alludes,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  Employment,  during  a 
ftate  of  Blindnefs,  he  fays — • 


(/)  TaT«  ^i  zroXv  fxiv  Ij-f  to  S'tTov — -TSoXi  S\  x) 
\v  Ti-T;  r/p^i/aif,  fM[ji.isuivsctg  rnv  (pua-iv^  Xy  to  njocpa,'- 
Xnrro^ivo)/  vir  ocvraT?  v^S^  aurv/f)  a,vocTrXripg(ron^, 
Simp  lie.  ut  fupra.  Of  this  Species  of  ASting  THE 
Divinity  has  a  large  Jhare — a  large  fbare  alfo  falls  to 
Arts,  that  imitate  Nature,  and  fupply  what  Jhe  has 
pmitled. 

Then 
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^hen  FEED  ON  THOUGHTS,   muhich  volun-  Ch.XI, 


tary  move 
Jlarmonious  Numbers — —  {m) 


The 


(m)  Par,  Loji.  iii.  37. 

This  higheft  Mode  of  A£lion  (if  it  may  be  fo 
called)  is  thus  defcribed  by  Simpiuius  in  the  fame 
Comment,  p.  80 : 

To    tiTf^t   TWk  VOUTWD   ity    a[/.!pifUV    ii(riUU     i7rt(TX07rh(JLt- 

vov  ecTrXocT?  uorjo-fcrju — That  %uhichy  with  fimph'  intellec- 
tions, inquires  concerning  Subjiances  intelligible  and  indi- 
vifible — that  is,  Subftances  which,  having  no  Parts, 
cannot,  like  Body,  be  infinitely  divided. 

Archytas  has  enumerated  thefe  Species  of  Energy 
or  A£iion,  but  in  a  different  manner,  beginning  with 
the  laft  of  them  firft,  and  fo  proceeding  inverfely, 
till  he  come  to  the  firft  that  is  mentioned  here,  and 
this  he  omits.  His  words  are  worthy  of  perufal — 
Ta?  <5'e   Ei/f^j/sjaf  Six(po^cci  T^ui'    to  [j,h  yc/.^  ti  tfiv 

eiMTXS   iV  T'j)   S'fWCEV,     oloV    UfpOUOjXSV     TO    Oi   iV  Ti/'    C70»£U, 

ciov  vyix^tVi  TiXTOiiui])'  TO  (?£  h  Tw  ■uTpoc<r(TiVy  olov 
fpoiTX'yiv  kJ  BToAtTfUfo-Qai*  yiyviToci  d\  u  fji.iv  hipyiioc 
7^  «V£u  J'jaDotas,  cicv  Iv  to»V  ocAoyon;  ^wojf  Fftixco- 
TaT«  ii  axiroi.  Archyt.  apud  Simpl.  in  Prad.  p.  80. 
There  are  three  DiJiin£lions  of  Action  cr  Energy: 
One  Sort  of  it  conftjh  in  Contemplating,  as  when 
"^ejludy  the  Stan  ;  another  in  Making,  as  when  we 

heal 
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Ch.XI.  The  Species  of  Passion  may  be  un- 
derllood  by  their  reciprocating  for  the 
moft  part  with  thofe  of  Action. 

Thus  tho'  the  Divine  Mind,  by  be- 
ing pure  and  mtelleSiual  Energy^  can 
have  nothing  pajji've  in   it's   tranfcendent 


heal  a  Difeafe^  or  exercife  the  Art  of  a  Carpenter  \  an- 
other [not  in  making  but]  in  Acting,  ai  when  we 
lead  an  Army.,  or  adminijier  a  Commonwealth.  There  is 
too  a  fourth  Energy,  where  there  is  NO  USE  OF 
Reasoning,  as  in  Animals  irrational.  Thefe  are  the 
Forms  of  ASiion  the  mojl  general  and  comprehenjive. 

SimpUcius  tells  us,  that  Jrchytas  has  omitted  the 
other  Species  (that  which  we  have  mentioned  firft, 
and  which  refpedls  Bodies  inanimate)  becaufe  he  did 
not  coniider  it  as  a  Species  purely  a£live^  nor  as  arifing 
from  any  internal  and  fenfuive  Principle  of  Motion, 
And  yet  perhaps,  in  an  introductory  Treatife,  it  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  introduced  improperly,  the' 
it  mufl  be  allowed  at  the  fame  tim.c  to  want  this  Re- 
quifite. 

AVe  obferve  by  the  \?ay  that  this  dlfl;inc\ion  of  Ac- 
tions is  called  by  Logicians  ASiio  tratfiens,  and  Ailio 
immanens,  which  correfponds  in  Grammar  to  Verbs 
Tranft'ive  on  one  fide,  and  Verbs  Neuter  and  Middle 
on  the  other.     See  Hermes,  I.  i.  c.  9. 

theory, 
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jthcory  («) ;    yet  the   Mind  of  Man,  Ch.XL 

which    has   intenjions    and    remiJIions,  is, 

for   that    reafon,    necejj'arily   passive  in 

jtwo  important  manners,  either  as  Truth , 

real    or    apparent,   demands   it's  AJfent ; 

or  as  FalJJjoodi  real  or  apparent,  demands 

it's  Diffent. 

It  is  in  confcquence  of  this  PaJJtvity 
of  the  Human  Mind,  which  I  chufe  to 
call  Paffivity  IntelleBuaU  that  it  becomes 
fufceptible  of  Difcipline  and  Injiitutiony 
and  thus  finds  itfelf  adorned  (according 
as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribe 
both  of  Arts  and  Sciences  foj. 

As  the  Reafon  of  Man  is  adted  upon 
by  the  appearances  of  Truth  and  Falf- 
hood^  fo  are  the  Appetites  of  Man  (and 
not  only  of  Man,  but  of  Brutes  alfo) 
aded  upon  by  the  approach   of  Fleafure 

(n)  See  Chapter  on  ^alities,  p.  i6i. 
C<jj  Vid.  Arrlan.  Epi^,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

and 
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Ch.XI.  and  Pain  fpj.  This  therefore  may  be 
called  SENSUAL  Passivity,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  7'ational  above  defcribed, 
'Tis  to  this  Davus  alludes  in  Horace^ 

— — —  etenim  fateovy  me  dixerit  ille 


Duci  wE^TKE  levem :    Nasum  nidore 

SUPINOR, 

Imbecilius,   mers,   &c.   [q) 

^he  moulding  this  PaJJivity  of  the  human 
Mind  into  as  much  of  the  fair  and  ho- 
ncft,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  when 
it  is  applied  to  Nations,  is  called  Politics  ; 
when  to  Families,  Oeconomics  -,  when  to 
Individuals,  Ethics  (r)  ',  and  is  in  general 

(p)  Ae?  Si  TiGsyai  ^  to  (p«»voj!A£vow  ayoc^ov  ayxya 
yjiipa,])  fp^ft'Jj  >^  TO  *i^y'  (pxivotMivo])  yoco  ifiv  uyavov, 
— IVe  ought  to  fuppofe,  that  both  Good  apparent 
and  Pleasure  fupply  the  place  of  Good  (real)  ;  for 
Pieafure  is  Good  apparent.  Arifl.  de  Animal.  Motu^ 
p.  1 54.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(q)  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  7.   37. 

(r)  Nicephorus  Bktnmides  adopts  this  Divifion  from 
the  Peripatetic  School — To    Si  U^xY-rmov   o^a^s£^Ta^ 
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the  Foundation  of  M(?r^/ Principles  and  Ch.XT. 
Conduft.  '■^"^ 

The  Passivity  peculiar  to  Brutes 
may  be  fteh  in  the  various  purpofes,  to 
which  we  diredt  their  feveral   Powers ; 


Aw?  iTTifotfAtv^'  0  <?£  j/E  -nroAiv  »i  X;  zs-cAft?  ^ti^scyuv 
?tf  Siamv^epvuv  eiol^uq,  zroXnuioi—The  Practical 
P<2r^  of  Philofphy  is  divided  into  Moral,  Oecono- 
MiCAL,  fl«i  Political.  It  is  the  Moral  Philofo- 
pher,  who  is  able  to  adjuft  his  own  manner s^  and  thofe  of 
any  other  individual:  the  Oeconomical,  who  knows 
how  to  inJiruSi  zvell  a  whole  Family  ;  and  he^  who  in  ; 
the  bejl  manner  conducts  and  governs  a  Cityj  or  Cities^ 
this  Philofopher  is  the  Political  one.  Blem.  Epitofit. 
Logic,  p.  37. 

As  we  have  been  fpeakihg  juft  before  of  Pajfivity, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  fame  Writer,  from  the 
fame  Philofophy,  takes  notice  of  two  Species  of  it,  a 
better  Species  and  a  worfc  ;  PaJJiuity  Corrifptiife,  and 
PaJJivity  Completive  ;  Corruptive^  as  when  any  Being 
is  confumed  by  Fire  ;  Completive,  as  when  a  Being 
either  learns,  or  is  adled  upon,  either  by  it's  Intelleft, 
or  it's  Senfes. — Ts  ■sra^fiv  Si  ro  fxii)  ij-t  ^SacTixov, 
uq  TO  xaifffOai*  TO  $\  tsXiutikov,  ug  to  ^oi]/^Muv,  >^ 
j/jvwVxfJv,  1^  «iV6«vf(r9jc».    iV/V.  Blem,  Ep.  Log.  158. 

fome 
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Ch.XI.  fonie  to  plow  our  lands,  others  to  carfy 
us  ;  a  third  Species  to  hunt  for  usy 
&c.  (j) 

The  Passivity  of  insensitive  Bo- 
t)iES,  whether  vegetable  or  not,  is  equally 
confpicuous  in  the  various  Ends,  to  which 
we  apply  them.  The  Earth  we  plow  j 
over  the  Sea  we  fail ;  out  of  the  Foreft 
we  build  our  Ships,  &c.  This  infenli- 
tive  Pajfivtty,  tho*  it  fubniit  to  the  Ac^ 
tion  of  other  Bodies  upon  it,  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  Be- 
ing, to  which  it  belongs  j  fo  that  the 
Effects  often  differ,  where  the  ABive 
Power  is  the  fame. 

Limns  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hcec  ut  cerd 

LIQUESCIT, 

Uno  eodemque  igni    <      (t) 


{s)  See  Vol.  I.  Treatife  I.  p.  40,  4 1.  See  alfo  as 
to  the  PaJJivity  of  Bodies  inanimatei  p.  39,  40,  of  the 
fame  Treatife. 

(0  Virg,  Eel.  viii.  80. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  a)l  Bodies,  that  ad  by  At-   Ch.XI. 
TRACTION,    are     themfelves    recipro- 
cally ACTED  UPON,   as  modem  Philo- 
fophers  have  clearly  dcmonftrated. 

As  to  Action  and  Passion  in  gene-' 
raly  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great 
and  diverfified  Mixture  of  them,  which 
runs  thro'  the  World,  and  is  confpicuous 
in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  neceflary  re- 
ference (as  all  other  Mixtures  have)  to 
Principles  morejimple,  out  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  Pure  Activity  wc  may 
fuppofe  Mind  ;  and  pure  Passivity, 
Matter,  As  Mind  is  capable  of  a(ft- 
ing  whatever  is  poffible,  fo  is  Matter  of 
having,  whatever  is  poflible,  adted  upon 
it.  The  former  is  the  Source  of  all 
Forms,  Diftindlions,  and  Beauty  i  thzlat- 
ter  is  the  Receptacle.  In  the  Supreme 
Mind  there  is  7iothifig  pqjjive -,  in  the 
lowest  Matter,  there  is  nothing  ac- 
tive i 
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Ch.XI.  the  {u)  i  while  all   between  is  a  Mixturd 

^^""^r^    of  both,    where   in  different   parts   the 

different   Principles  are   prevalent^    and 

from  this  prevalence  give  the  Being  it's 

proper  Charadler. 

If  we  call  Man  a  Compojite  of  Soul 
and  Body,  as  a  rational  Being,  he  has  a 
Motion  of  his  own  ;  as  dijen/itive  Being, 
he  has  a  Motion  in  common  with  Brutes  ^ 
as  a  Being  merely  corporeah  a  Motion  in 
common  with  all  Bodies  whatever.  A 
Dog  has  only  the  fecond  and  third  of 
thefe  Motions,  and  a  Stone  only  tht 
Jaji,  Thus  is  the  Stone  leajl  adtive,  the 
Man  moji  fo,  and  the  Brute  between  both. 

(u)  See  Chapter  vi,  p.  109,  110. 

Thus  Archytas  in  SivipUdus — Ta    x«9ag>a   ym  t» 

ttv  Iv  Tw  S'Eo;,  t5  06  wa^fjv  iv  t/i  '  TAvj— 57;^  purg 
andfimpk  Genera  of  aofing,  and  being  ailed  upon,  exiji 
in  the  primary  and  moJi  original  of  Beings;  Acting,- 
j«  God  ;  the  being  a^ed  upon^  ;'«  Matter.  Si?nplic» 
in  Prad.  p.  84.  B,     Edit.  Bafil,  1551. 

Im 
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The  Modes  are  different,  under  which  Ch  XT. 
Beings  aB  upon  one  another. 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal 
MalTes)  only  aB^  becaufe  they  are  acted 
upon,  and  that  too  by  fomething  exterjial^ 
and  perfedlly  diflindl  from  theniifelves. 
'Tis  thus  the  Nail  ads  upon  the  Timber, 
becaufe  the  Hammer  ads  upon  the  Nail ; 
and  were  not  the  Hammer  to  drive,  the 
Nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  fuch  Motion  as  this  is  but  a  Spe- 
cies of  PaJJivity,  becaufe  tho'  the  Beings, 
which  poffefs  it,  have  an  original  Power 
to  receive  Motion,  they  by  no  means  pof- 
fefs an  original  Power  to  impart  it.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  fomething  did 
not  exift  more  intrinfically  a£live  than 
themfelvesj  they  would  never  acl,  and 
there  would  be  no  Motion  at  all. 

Action   of  this    kind  (if   it   deferve 

the    name)  is    the  Action   of  Beings, 

T  which, 
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Ch.XI,  which,  tho' Moveable,  ^tq  not  mtrhifi* 
cally  Motive,  that  is,  Caufes  of  Motion. 

Another  Mode  of  Action  may  be 
found  in  the  following  inftances.-— A 
Lamb  ads  upon  the  Senfes  of  a  Wolf- 
that  Senfation  ads  upon  his  Appetite'—. 
that  Appetite  ads  upon  his  Corporeal  Or^ 
gans — by  the  ASiion  of  thefe  Organs  he 
runs,  he  feizes,  and  he  devours  the  Lamb. 

A  CHILD  is  feen  by  its  Mother  likely 
to  fall  from  a  precipice. — The  Senfation 
ads  upon  her  parental  AftBions — thcfe 
Affedicns  ad  upon  her  Corporeal  Organs. 
— By  the  Aclion  of  thefe  Organs  ihe  runs, 
(he  feizes,  and  fhe  faves  her  Child. 

The  Inftances  we  are  going  to  allege, 
appear  to  be  more  blended  with  delibera^ 
tion  and  thought.  The  Splendor  of  the 
'Roman  Empire  aded  upon  the  Imagination 
of  Ccefar — that  Imaginatio7i  aded  upon  his 
Defre  of fovereign  Power — that  Defire  ad- 
ed upon  the  Faculties  of  his  Mind  and  Body. 

—By 


I 
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—By  the  Energy  ofthefe  Faculties  he  pafled  Ch.XI. 
the  Rubicon,  conquered  Pompey,  enflaved  ^  "^  * 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  wifhed-for  Empire. 

Agaii^ — The  Domination  of  Cc^far 
adted  upon  the  Imagination  of  Brutus — 
that  Imagination  a  died  upon  his  Love  for 
the  Republic — that  Love  for  the  Republic 
adted  upon  his  corporeal  Organs. — His  hand 
in  confequence  plunged  a  Dagger  into 
Cafar,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Republic, 
which  he  loved,  u'as  reflored. 

In  all  thefe  inftances  the  Corporeal 
Organs  adt,  like  the  Corporeal  MafTes 
before  mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  Jirji 
aSled  upon.  But  then  they  are  not  adled 
upon,  as  thofe  are,  by  other  external  Bo- 
dies, but  by  /,7^fr/?<7/  Appetites,  Affedlions, 
and  Defires,  ail  which,  as  well  as  the  Or- 
gans y  are  Parts  of  one  and  the  fame  Being. 
Such  Being  therefore  is  not,  like  Beings  of 
the  firft  Order,  in  a  manner  pajji've  and 
only  mo'-oeahk',  but,  as  it  poflefTes  'within 
itfelfi\iQ  povi^er  of  imparting  Motion,  as 
T  2  well 
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Ch.XI.  well  as  oi  receiving  it,  the  Action  is  that 
of  a  Being,  not  only  Moveable,  but 
intrinfically  Motive. 

We  may  go  farther,  if  we  pleafe,  and 
fugseft  a  third  Mode  of  Action,  the 
ABion  of  the  First  Mover  ;  that  Be- 
ing, which,  tho'  Motive,  is  itfelf  perfedly 

Immoveable. 

In  a  ferles  of  Agents,  where  each  of 
them  imparts  Motion,  which  it  hzs  previ- 
oiijly  received,  were  fuch  Agents  two,  or 
were  they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no 
Motion  could  ever  begiiiy  were  there  not 
Join e thing  at  their  head  totally  different  from 
them  all;  fomething  purely  impaffive-y 
fomething,  which  can  inove,  without  be- 
ing moved',  in  other  words,  which  can 
impart  Motion  to  every  thing  elfe,  and 
remain  ///?^  Immoveable. 

'Tis  to  this  charader  that  Boethius  al- 
ludes, in  his  truly  fublime  addrefs  to  the 
Author  of  the  Univerfe  : 
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^i  tempus  ab  cevo 


Ire  jiibesy   stabilisque    manens    das 

CUNCTA    MOVERI     fyj. 

Considering  JiBmi  therefore  and 
the  being  aBed  iip07i  with  a  view  to  Mo- 
tion and  the  being  moved,  we  may  fay- 
that  the  Peripatetic  Syjflem  (for  'tis  hence 
we  derive  thefe  Speculations)  contem- 
plated all  Beings  in  three  vi^'Wii  either 
as  Moveable,  but  not  Motive  j  or  as 
both  Moveable  and  Motive  -,  or  laftly 
as  Motive  alone,  bat  not  Move- 
able  fzj. 

(yj      To      OCEXTOy     >tj      TO      VOriTOV     -KiVil,     H      XlVhj.t.lVOl/ 

The    Desirable,    and   the    Intelligible    move, 

WITHOUT    BEING    MOVED.        Jrj/?.    Metaph.    p.    202. 

Edit.  Sylb.     See  below,  p.  429,  in  the  note. 

The  Latin  Quotation  is  from  the  Confolation  of  Bae^ 
thins,  and  is  a  part  of  thofe  Hexameters,  which  for  har- 
fnony  of  Numbers,  and  fublimity  of  Sentiment  are  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Latin  Language. 
0/    qui  perpctud  mundum  &c. 

{■2.)  This  Doclrine  is  exprefTed  by  the  Stagirite,  but 
in  an  inverted  order.       To   y.\\i    rfcwToi/,    a   xi-ycjxivo'jf 

itiVtl        n      0     </^f^<f     Xj    TO      OftyyTlXOi/      Xil/KjOtfl/OI/,     y.fj!l'     TO 
ft\  ^  "-  ^  f  «  »/  *.»^/'" 

iil      TlAtVTOClOU      TCtiV      XiVUfAil/COV      ^K      UVXyXfi      Kl\tUV     HiiiV, 

De  Animal,  Moiu,  p.  154.     Edit.  Sy'!>. 

T  3  More 
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Ch.Xr.       More  is  faid  upon  this  Subjed  in  the 
fubfequent  Theory  concerning  Motion  (a). 

We  fliall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above 
Modes  of  A<fting,  when  Bodies  a6t  upon 
Bodies,  the  Adicn  for  the  greater  part 
is  reciprocal.  While  the  Oar  impels  the 
Wave,  the  Wave  refifls  the  Oar  ;  while 
the  Axe  hews  the  Timber,  the  Timber 
blunts  the  Axe;  while  the  Earth  at- 
tracts the  Moon,  the  Moon  attracts  the 
Earth.  And  hence  the  Theory  of  Ac- 
tion and  Re-action,  fo  accurately  fcru- 
tinized  in  modern  Philofophy. 

If  we  contemplate  the  World,  as  well 
the  vegetable   as   the  animal,    we    (hall 

(a)  Concerning  that  Motion,  which  dees  not  arife 
from  the  Collifion  tf  one  Body  with  another  Body^  hut 
where  the  Power  which  moves,  and  the  Organs^  which 
are  moved,  appear  to  be  both  of  them  vitally  united  in 
ONE  and  the  fame  Subje^,  fee  below,  p.  408  to  p.  425. 
Concerning  the  neceffity  of  foniething,  different  from 
Body,  to  put  Body  in  Motion,  fee  below,  p.  437.  Con- 
cerning Causative  Motion,  fee  below,  p.  440. 
Concerning  Immobility,  fee  below,  p.  449,  450; 
»nd  Hermes,  p.  360  in  the  note. 

perceive 
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perceive  Action  and  Passion   diffufed  Ch.XI. 
thro'  every  part. 

And  yet  it  mufl  be  obferved  both  of 
ABion  and  of  PaJ/ton,  (fuch  at  lead  as  thofc 
we  fee  around  us)  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particu- 
lar inftance.  Corn  only  nourifhes,  and 
Hemlock  only  poifons,  when  they  meet 
a  proper  Body,  on  which  to  operate : 
the  Mufician  does  not  always  perform, 
nor  is  the  Ear  always  affe(5ted  by  Sounds : 
the  Painter  does  not  always  paint,  nor  is 
the  Eye  always  affeded  by  Colours. 

And  hence  the  rife  of  that  notable 
thing  called  Power  -,  that  dormant  Ca- 
pacity, into  which  both  ABion  and  Paf- 
fion^  when  they  ceafe,  retreat ;  and  out 
of  which,  when  they  return,  as  from 
their  Source  they  flow. 

There    is   nothing  which  appears   fo 

nearly   to  approach  Non-entity,   as  this 

fingular  thing  called  Power  ;  yet  is  there 

nothing  in  faft  fo  truly  different  from  it. 

*T  7  Of 
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Ch.XI.  Of  Non-entity  there  are  no  Attri- 
butes, noAffedionSi  but  every  Power 
pofTelTes  a  fpecifc  and  a  limited  charad:er, 
which  not  only  diftinguifhes  it  from  Non- 
entity^ but  from  every  ether  Power. 

Thus  among  the  active  Powers,  the 
Smith,  whenafleepA'^^'S>Jlill\k\oit  Po'ivers, 
which  make  him  a  Smith ;  the  Ship- 
wright, ivhen  ajleept  has^///  thofe  Powers, 
which  make  him  a  Shipwright.  The 
Powers  diftinguifh  both  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  who  purelvyr*?;;;  7tot  having  them 
•are  neither  Smiths  nor  Shipwrights. 

The  fai7ie  Powers  help  to  dlftinguifli 
the  fa?ne  Artijls  from  one  another:  for 
the  Powers,  though  Invifible,  are  incom- 
mutable-,  nor  can  thofe  of  the  Ship- 
wright enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor,  or 
thofe  of  the  Smith  enable  him  to  con- 
flrudl  a  Ship. 

If  we  pafs  from  aciive  to  Pas- 
sive Powers,  we  {hall  find  thefe  af- 
ter the   fame    manner   to  be   limited  in 

every 
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■every  Subject,  and  different  in  every  Ch.XI. 
Species.  Timber  has  the  Capacity  of 
becoming  a  Ship^  but  not  an  Axe  j  iron 
on  the  contrary  of  becoming  an  Axe, 
but  not  a  Ship  {z).  And  tho'  dfferent 
Agents,  by  operating  on  the  fame  Pa^ 
tienty  may  produce  different  Effects  (as 
the  Shipwright  makes  Timber  into  a 
Ship,  while  the  Carpenter  forms  it  into 
a  floufe)  i  yet  ftill  mufl:  each  EfFedlcor- 
reijpond  with  the  paffve  Capacities  j  or 
elfe,  where  thefe  fail,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done. 

Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  were  not 
the  Paffve  Powers  elTentially  requifite  as 
well  as  the  Adiroe,  there  would  be  no 
reafon,  why  any  thing  might  not  be 
made  out  of  any  thing. 

Far  diftant  therefore  from  Non-en- 
tity are  Paffive  Powers^   however  latent : 

{%)  See  Chapter  the  fourth  concerning  Matter^ 
p.  64,  65  ;  alfo  p.  148,  149. 

T  4  fo 
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Ch.XI.  ib  far  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  ef- 

^""'^'"^    fentially  from  one   another,   they  often 

lead   to  Effects  perfedly   contrary,   tho* 

the   Agenty  which   operates,   be    indivi' 

dually  the  fame  : 

Ijimm  lit  hie  durescit,  et  hccc  ut  cera 

XIQUESCIT, 

JJno  eodemque  igni,  &c  {a). 

'Tis  from  this  Theory  we  perceive 
the  reafon  of  that  ancient  Axiom,  ^lic- 
quld  recipitury  recipitur  fecundum  modum 
recipientis  y  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  true,   when  properly  underflood. 

As  to  the  Aciive  Powers,  there  is  an 
imporiant  dillindion  between  thofe  called 
National y  and  the  Irrational.  The  Sub- 
ordinate are  moftly  confined  to  the  pro- 
ducing One  Contrary  out  of  T^ii'o.  Fire 
can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool ;  Ice 
can  only  cool,  but   cannot    warm.     But 

{a I  Vlrg.    ut  flip.  p.  270. 

the 
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x\iQ  rational  VowQXS  imply  both  Contra?'ies  Ch.XF. 
at  onccy  and  give  to  their  pofTefibr  the  '  '"*' 
Alternatiije  of  producing  either.  The 
Mufician  has  the  Power  both  of  Melody 
and  Diflbnance  ;  the  Phyfician  the  Power 
both  of  healing,  and  making  Hck  ;  the 
Magiftrate  the  Power  of  deciding;  both 
juftly  and  unjuftly. 


6> 


The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  Rational 
Power  alone  is  founded  in  Science,  and 
'tis  always  one  and  the  fame  Science,  which 
recognizes  Contraries  ;  that,  which  teaches 
us  Harmony,  teaches  us  Difcord  ,  that 
which  informs  us  what  is  Health,  in- 
forms us  what  is  Difeafe  j  that  which 
difcerns  Truth,  difcerns  alfo  Fahhood. 
Hence  therefore  it  is,  that  as  every  Sci- 
ence may  be  called  double  in  it's  Powers 
of  Knowlege  -,  fo  all  A6iion  founded  on 
Science  may  be  called  double  in  it's  Powers 
of  A6ling  {b),     A  noble   Privilege   this 

Oil 
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Ch.XI.   ^0  Man,  if  well   employed ;  a  truly  un= 
^— -v — »    fortunate   one,  if  abufed  j  fince   by  this 
He  alone^  of  all  fublunary  Beings,  is  pro- 
perly  intitled   either  to  Praife  or   Dif- 

pra'ife. 

With  refped  to  Powers  in  general, 
there  is  this  to  be  obferved  :  fo  import- 
ant are  they  to  the  conftitution  of  many 
Beings,  that  often,    tho'  latmt,  they  are 


At  ayrai,  on  oi  aAayoi,  ^iot.  £^o?•  oiov  to  jsojxov  nt 
^sofxxivnv  [xovovy  y)  ^t  ixTpiy.n  Kjaa  >t,  vynx?  cc'iriov. 
A'iTiiV  Sij   OTi  Aoj/^    Ifi'j    n   ETTifr^ri,    o    ol    KoyOr"  o 

flcuTOj  SrKoi  TO  ZTCX<yi/.ct^  Xp  Trrj  f'iDr,(Tii/ Of  PoWERS 

fc7P.e  vjill  he  found  ii". rational,  others  are  attended 
^witb  Reason — and  as  to  thife  ivblcb  are  attended  with 
Reafon,  THE  same  Powers  zvill  extend  to 
THINGS  Contrary;  but  as  to  the  irrational,  one 
Power  tviil extend osly  to  one  Contrary;  what 
is  hot  for  example  will  only  conduce  to  heating  ;  but  the 
Art  of  Medicine  zviil  become  the  Caufe  both  of  Difeafe 
and  of  Health.  The  Caufe  is,  that  this  Medicinal  Sci- 
ence is  Reafcn,  and  THE  SAME  Reason  discovers 
both  the  thing,  and  if s  Privation.  Ariji.  Me^ 
iciph.  p.  143.      Edit.   Sylb. 

Ses  alfo  Vol.  die  firft  of  thefe  Treatijes,  p.  1731 
298;  to  thefe  add  p.  150  of  the  prefent  Treat ife, 
efpecjally  in  the  Not2. 

more 
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Biore  regarded  than  the  ftrongefl  appa^  Ch.XI, 
rent  Attributes.  Thus  'tis  from  their 
medicinal  Pollers  onfy,  that  we  value  the 
feveral  Species  of  Drugs  ;  and  from  their 
generative  Powers  only  that  we  value  the 
feveral  Species  of  Seed,  while  little  re- 
gard is  paid  to  their  fenfible,  that  is  their 
apparent  Qualities,  farther  than  as  they 
help  to  indicate  thpfe  invijible  Powers. 

The  juft  Oppofite  to  Power  is 
Energy,  which,  as  it's  etymology  (^) 
ihews,  implies  the  exijling  in  Deed  or 
A5i,  as  oppofed  to  that  exiftence,  which 
pnly  implies  Pqljibility, 

i^ND  here  'tis  worth  obferving,  that 
Every  thing  exijiing  in  Power  is  necef- 
farily  roufed  into  Energy  by  fomething, 
which     itfelf     exijied     previously     in 


(c)  'Eu^E^yccy  In  Act^  in  Deed.  See  a  (ketch 
of  the  difference  between  J^  and  Power,  Vol.  I. 
p.  13,  14. 

Energy, 
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Ch.XI.  Energy  fdj.  Events  and  Incidents  never 
fland  flill  5  fome  Agents  or  other  are 
perpetually  energizing,  tho'  all  perhaps 
by  turns  have  their  refpltes  and  relaxa- 
tions, as  many  of  them  at  leaft:  as  arc 
of  the  Jubordinate  Tribe.  It  happens 
indeed  in  the  World,  as  in  a  Ship  upon 
a  Voyage.  Every  hand  at  a  proper  fea- 
fon  has  his  hours  of  Reft,  and  yet  the 
Duty  never  ceafes,  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Ship  is  never  at  a  fland  ;  thofe,  that 
wake,    roufmg    thofe,    that    fleep,    and 


(d)  'Twas  a  Doclrine   of  the  Peripatetic  School, 

OTJ  ZJpoTi^ob  iVioynat  (?uvau$Jj    tVt THAT    ENERGY 

is  PRIOR  TO  Power,  Jriji.  Metaph.  p.  150.  152. 
• — a,n  yx^  IK  TA  S-ovxtxn  ovt0J  yiyverxi  t&  ivi^yiia, 
bv  UTTO  ivioynoc  ckt^*  olov  avS^coTr!^  l^  avopwTrs,  ^a- 
auoi  bTTo  j(/-8(riv.a,  a.n  x^^^^T0J  T^^@^  urcxra"  to  Je 
xiViiv  ivs^ynx  rJn  Ifiv.  That  ivhich  exifa  in  Energy  js 
always  formed  out  ef  that  ivbich  exijis  in  Power,  by 
SOMETHING  WHICH  EXISTS  (already)  IN  Energy; 
for  example  Man  is  formed  by  Man,  the  Alufical  Artifl 
by  the  Muficol  Artijl^  there  being  always  jome  FIRST  (or 
prior)  Being,  which  gives  the  Motion.     Now  that, 

WHICH  GIVES   THIS  MoTION,  IS  ITSELF  ALREADY 

IN  Energy.     Arifiot.  Metaph.  p.  151.     Edit.  Sylb. 

being 
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being  in  their  turn  roufed  again   them-   Ch.XL 
lelves. 


But  another  way  to  (hew  that  Energy 
is  of  nccejjity  previous  to  Power,  con- 
fifts  in  admitting  the  contrary  Hypo- 
thefis. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  example  a  Man 
placed  in  a  part  of  Space,  where  there 
was,  and  ever  had  been,  etej-nal  Silence  ; 
or  otherwife  in  a  part,  where  there  was, 
and  ever  had  been,  etcriial  Darhiefs : 
could  fuch  a  one  ever  aclually  either 
have  heard  or  feen,  however  exqui- 
fite  his  FoiMcrs  both  of  hearing  and 
feeing  ? — And  why  not  r — Becaufe  to 
the  evocation  of  one  of  thefe  Powers, 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  aclual  Sound  ^  to 
that  of  the  other,  ol  aBiial  Lights  fo 
that  had  not  thefe  Energies  exijled  pre^ 
"-jioiijly^  his  Powers  muft  have  remained 
dormant  thro'  the  period  of  their  exig- 
ence, Suppofe  therefore  a/I  Ejiergies  of 
■      '  nil 
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Ch.XI.  all  kinds  to  flop  :  how  could  they  ever 
revive  ?  Were  they  ali  once  funk  into 
one  univerfal  Sleep,  where  fliould  we  find 
a  waking  Caiife,  to  roufe  them  from  their 
Slumbers  (e)  f 

And  what  then  are  the  inferences  from 
this  Sp'eculation,  that  Power  necejfarily 
arijes  from  previous  Energy  ? — One  is> 
that    all    thofe    Dodrines    about    Order 


[e)  'Tis  hence  that  Arjjlotle,  fpeaking  according  to 
the  Principles  of  his  Philofoph}^  fays  of  things  eter- 
nal^ unalterable^  and  necejpiry,  that  is,  things  ever  in 
Energy — U  rx-orx  fJ^ri  \v^  JOeu  au  i^v,  //"THESE  WERE 
NOT,    THERE    COULD   BE    NOTHING.       Metoph.   153, 

lit  ftipra.  'Tis  a  pertinent  Queftion,  ftated  by  the 
fame  Author,  m  another  part  of  the  fame  TxzCi — 
riwf  ^afl  Kivr,S'/)(r£T,:zj,  n  /lAr.Gb  tfa*  ivipyua,  u'lriov  I 
a  yap  hys  'vXn  >cjv/;tr£»  aurrj  tauTiii' — How  can  things 
ever  be  ftt  in  motion^  if  there  be  no  Cause  (previoufly) 
EXISTING  IN  Energy?  Mere  Matter  itfelf  cannot 
move  itfelf.  — Ibid.  20  x.  And  foon  before  in  the  fame 
page — IvSi^iTi/A  ya^  ra  ^vvxi^t-ii  ov  [j,r  ilvaci'  ^e7  apx 
nvoii  oip^Yiv  ToixvTw,  rig  y)  ao'ia  ive^ynx — It  may  hdp- 
■pen  that  the  thing,  which  exifls  in  Power  only,  may 
NOT  EXIST  AT  ALL  :  there  7nuft  therefore  be  (in  the 
Univerfe)  fuch  a  Sort  of  Principle,  as  that  the 
VERY  Essence  of  it  should  be  E."^ergy. 

fpringing 
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fpringing  from  Diforder,  Beauty  from  Ch.XI. 
Confulion  -,  of  Night  and  Chaos  being 
the  oldefl:  of  Beings  j  in  general,  of  the 
Perfed:  and  Adliial  arifing  from  the  Im- 
perfect and  Potential  -,  however  they  may 
be  true  as  to  the  ma/eria/  Ca.u[e  of  things, 
yet  are  they  far  from  being  true  with 
refped:  to  their  rea/  and  ejjentlal  Origin, 
There  is  nothing  in  fadt  more  certain, 
than  that  the  Actual  and  Perfect 
2lIQ  previous  to  their  Contraries  -,  el fe  there 
could  never  have  been  in  the  Univerfe 
any  thing  Aciual  or  Perfect, 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  mofi 
minute  and  contemptible  Energy,  now  ac- 
tually  exifting,  necelTarily  proves  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  an  eternal  Energy ,  to  which, 
as  to  it's  Caufe,  it  is  ultimately  referable. 
And  what  can  fuch  eternal  Energy 
be,  but  fomething,  whofe  very  Essence 
w  M^/ Energy  (fjy  fomething,  which 

(f)  See  the  Note  preceding — The  founder  of  the 
'Peripatetic  Se(S,  fpeaking  of  the  De'ity^  ufes  the  fol- 
lowing 
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Ch.XI.  knows  no  remijjlons,  like  fubordinate 
'Energies i  no  occafional  retirings  into 
Power  and  dead   Capacity,  but  is   ev£r 

THE  SAME  IMMUTABLE  AND  PERFECT  f 

Without  fuch  a  Principle  the  Univerfe 
could  never  have  begun  3  or  when  once 
begun,  could  never  have  been  continued. 
And  what  fliall  we  call  this   Principle  ? 


lowing  Exprcffions — n  yoi^  NS  'E^/^^^jw,  ^cor'*  '£x£i- 
v©'  ^S)  r  'Ei'£^)/«»« — TV^tf  Energy  of  Mind  or  IntelUilj 
is  Life :  and  Hu  (the  Supreme  Being)  is  that  Energy. 
Metaph.  p.  203.  See  alfo  jhnmon.  in  Lib.  de  Inter- 
pretat.  p.  198,  B.  8<c,  where  the  Arrangement  of 
Beings  is  deeply  and  philofophicaliy  dilcuiTed,  and 
exhibited. —  H^r„-  ^l  tb'tojj  iTri^ii^xt  j3»Ao^£v(^,  x. 
T.  A. 

'Tis  agreeably  to  this  reafoning  we  arc  told — - 
i  »  X^**^^  '^■^'  uTpoAa^ubavf  J  ivicynx,  tnox  ztpo  iTicx^^ 
iui?  rnf  TH  dii  x»v«k7(^  ts-^coro;? — i.bat  one  Energy  in 
point  of  Time  akvays  precedes  another^  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Energy  of  that  Beings  which  etermilly  gives  Motion 
in  the  fitji  injlance.  Mctaph.  Q.  ■/,.  p.  1^2.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm  (in  other  r/ords) 
that  there  is  a  gradual  afccJit  of  a^ive  efficient  P-  inci- 
pies,  one  above  another.,  up  to  thai  one  ACTIVE  Prin- 
CiPLFj   wh'.ch  is  ORIGINAL  and  SuPREME. 

Shall 
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Shall  we  call  it  Body  or  Mind  ? — The  Ch.XI. 
beft  way  to  anfwer  this,  will  be  to  fearch 
wtthhi  ourfelves,  where  we  may  difco- 
ver,  if  we  attend,  a  portion  of  either 
Being,  together  with  the  feveral  Attri- 
butes appertaining  to  each. 

And  fo  much  for  the  two  Arrange- 
ments or  Predicaments  of  Action 
and  Passion. 


U  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

Concerning  When  and  Where — Concern' 
ing  'Time  and  Place,  and  their  Defini- 
tions— When  and  Where,  how  difiin- 
guifiedfrom  Time  and  Place,  how  con^ 
nested  with  them'--'T>efcriptions  of  When 
and  Where — their  Utility  and  Import- 
ance in  human  Life — Various  Terms,  de- 
noting thefe  two  Predicaments — others 
denoting  them  not,  yet  made  to  denote 
them— 'When  and  Where,  their  extenfive 
infiuence — plaufible  Topics — concurring 
Caiifes  —  Opportunity,  what  —  Chance, 
what  it  is  not,  what  it  is — Fate,  Pro- 
'vidence^-co-operating  Caufes — Supreme 
Intelligence, 

C  XII.  WT"^  h'^ve    faid  already,    that  Time 
V  V     and    Place  agree,   as   they  both 
belong   to   ^antity   Continuous  {a).    So 

(a)  See  before,  p.  183  to  187. 

efTential 
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eiTential  is  this  character,  that  could  ei-   C.  XII. 
ther  of  them   be  feparated,  as  we  fepa-    ^  '~^ 
rate  a  piece  of  timber,  there  would  then 
be  Intervals  without  Time,  and  Diftances 
'without  place.    Tlius  far  then  they  agree, 
while  in  this  they  differ,  that  a  million  of 
different  things  may  exiji  in  one  infiant   of 
Time,   but    fiever  more  than  one  thin?  at 
once  can  occupy  one  Place, 

And  hence  the  Nature  of  Place  may 
be  called  difiributi'^je,  while  that  of  Time 
may  be  called  accumulative.  Hence  too 
as  they  agree  infome  reipcds,  and  differ 
in  others,  they  are  necedarily  not  fimple^ 
but  compound  Ideas,  both  belonging  to 
one  Genus,  and  each  diftinguKhed  hy  fpe- 
cific  differences.  Having  a  Genus  and  a 
Difference,  they  become  capable  of  De- 
finition, fmce  'tis  on  theje  tivo  requifites 
that  all  Definition  is  founded  {b). 

Time 


[b)  Omnis  DEFiNiTio  confiat  Genere  et  Diffe- 
rent] A— /".'.V,  218.     Termini  verl  eJftntiaUi  (Dcfinl- 
U  2  tionis 
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C.XII.  Time  therefore  is  Continuity y  fuccef- 
Jive  in  it/eif,  and  accumulative  of  it's  pro- 
per fubjeBs  ',  Place  ?V  Continuity,  co-ex- 
ijlent  in  itfelf,  and  dijlributive  of  it's  pro- 
per fubjeBs, 

We  have  faid  thus  much  about  thefe 
two  Beings,  becaufeWHEN  and  Where, 
tho'  diftindl  from  both  (f),  are  neceila- 
rily  connecCted  with  them,  and  cannot 
well  be  underflood  without  reference  to 
this  CofineBiun, 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  univerfally 
all  fenfible  and  corporeal  Beings,  as  none 
of  them  are  infinite  either  in  Duration 
or  Extetit,  muft  have  fomething  of  courfe 

tionis  fell.)  Genus  et  Differentia.  Sanderfon, 
1.  i.  c.  17.  See  alfo  IVallifu  Logic.  1.  i.  c.  23. — 
Oi  ^iM  yxp  opnry.01  tK  yivvg  Xj  rcov  crvs'XTixuu  turi  aix- 
^ofwy,   TiSTifi  Tuv  ilioTrmuv.     Amrn.  in  5.  voces,  p.  67. 

(c)  How  they  are  diftin£l,  fee  below,  particularly 
in  Note  (/),  alfo  p.  297* 

to 
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to  limit  and  circumfcribe  them.  Now  C.  XII. 
Place  circumfcribes  their  Extenty  and 
Time,  their  Duration  \  and  hence  the 
neceiTary  connedtion  of  things  corpo- 
real with  thefe  two ;  and  not  only  of 
things  themfelves,  but  of  all  their  Mo- 
tions, of  all  their  Accidents,  in  fhort 
of  all  they  are  able  to  do,  and  of  all 
they  are  able  to  fuffer. 

For  example,  certain  perfons  are  to 
meet  for  a  certain  purpofe.  They  mull 
be  informed  of  the  Time  and  Place,  or 
their  Meeti?2g  would  not  be  pradicable. 
Firfl  then  for  the  Time — 

When  JJoall  we  three  meet  again 

In  thunder,  lighfningy  a?id  in  rain  [d)  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  queflion  conneBs  their 
Meeting  with  a  certain  Time ;  and  in  the 

{d)  Shake/.  Macbeth. 

U  3  Relation 
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C.  XII.   Relation  between  thefe  twoy  we  behold  the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  When. 

When   the  battle's  lofi  and  won. 
When  the  hiirly  burly  s  done  [e). 

Again- 

Where  s  the  Place  ? 


tiirto  upx^  £V  5^E(rfi  ti7  zrpcg  tcu  ^^ovot/.  Nor  is 
When  the  fame  with  Time  ;  but  if  any  things  it  con-, 
fjis  ifi  THE  Relation  which  it  bears  to  Time. 
Simpl.  in  Prad.  p.  87.  B.  Ed.  Baf.  1 55 1.  And  again 
—oracv  ai  ri  zn'PX'yiJi.sc^    inpov  ov  th  ^covv^    Kj    i;p^    ug 

j^  ^la  THTO  iv  X.^^^f  fri^j    uia-iTio    Tj   £«    HacAoifJuvi    vuv- 

/       1         ~  ^  ft  v.-  r      I  ' 

fj.a-/jx  iv  Ti^oi  "X^pov'jit  Ton  aAA*)  yiarrtiocix  yiyvirui, 
r  r<s  rioTj,  «AA*i  sera  SToc^ot.  m  Ylocov. — But  when 
any  particular  Thing,  which  is  different  from 
Time,  and  which  is  not  ajfutr.ed  as  any  Part  of 
Time,  has  a  Relation  to  Time^  and  for  this  reafon 
is  IN  Time,  as  for  £xa?nple  the  Sea-fight  at  Salami s, 
which  happened  tit  fuch  a  particular  Time  :  then  there 
arifes  A  DiFFiiRENT  Predicament, //^fl.'i>/"  When, 
^  Predicament  different //cot  that  of  Quan-» 
tity.     Simpiu.  in  Ptisd.  p.  b'8.    Ejufd.  Edit. 

The 
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The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  conne^fs  their  G.XII. 
Meeting  with  ^  certain  Place  j  znd  in  the 
Relation  between  theje  iwo^    we  fee    the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  Where. 

' upon  the  Heath, 

*There  we  go  to  meet  Macbeth  {/)• 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Vir- 
gil, we  are  informed,  wrote  his  Georgics 
at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  inftance, 
is  the  Place  of  Virgil  circumfcribed, 
which  might  elfe  have  been  at  Rome^  at 


\J  }  AAA  uxTTTip  iTTi  ra  ^pova  aAAo  fJt.iv  w  o  yj^^' 
v©^5  aAAo  (?£  TO  jtara  p^couov,  *i  p^Povs  t»'  a-ro;?  aAAo 
^iv  0  Tc7r(^,  o-AAo  J'e  tq  Jcara  Tqttov,  vj  rtTra  tj.— 
i^sr  ^j  /«  Time,  Time  it  (elf  is  one  thing,  and  that, 
which  is  according  to  Time,  or  Jomething  belonging  to  ity 
is  another  thing  ;  fo  alfo  is  Place  one  thing,  and  that 

WHICH  IS  ACCORDING    TO  PlACE,    Or  SOMETHING 

BELONGING  TO  IT,  another  Thing,     SimpL  in  Prad. 
ut  fup, 

Ubi  non  eft  Locus,  fed  Es£E  IN  Loco.     Quando 

non  cji  Tcmpui,  fea  E&sE  IN  Tempore.    Fell,  p.  104, 
ID7. 

U  4  Mantua^ 
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C.XII.  Mantua^  &c.  The  conneSIlon  therefore  of 
Virgil  with  this  City  gives  us  an  anfwer 
to  the  Queftion,  Where. 

Again,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told, 
while  Ccefar  Augujlus  was  on  his  Oriental 
Expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  Expe^ 
dition  circumfcribes  the  time  of  Writings 
which  might  elfe  have  been  (for  ought 
we  know)  during  the  Wars  with  Brutus^ 
with  Antony y  Sec.  This  relative  Connec- 
tion gives  an  anfwer  to  the  Queftion, 
When. 


Dum  Ccefar  ad  altum 


Fulminat  Etiphraten   bello,    viBorque  vo* 

lentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,    'viamque    affeEiat 

Olympo  : 
Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
T arthenope^  ftudiisflorentem  igno bills  oti  (^). 

{g)  Virg.  Georg.  I  v.  fub  fin. 

These 
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These  elegant  lines,  which  we  fo  ^*  -^^^^ 
jultly  admire,  are  in  lact  nothing  more 
than  the  common  date  of  an  epijile  -,  as  if 
the  Author,  having  finifhed  his  work, 
had  fubjoined  Naples,  fucha  Mo72thjfuch 
a  Tear:  fo  great,  even  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, is  the  force  of  Numbers,  and  fub- 
lime  Ideas. 

Hence  then  we  perceive  the  nature 
both  of  When,  and  of  Where.  When 
is  not  mere  Tifne,  nor  is  it  Beings  and 
Events  -,  but  it  is  Beings  and  "Events,  as 
they  Jiafid  related  to  Time,  A  gai n ,  W  h  e  R  e 
is  not  properly  Place,  nor  is  it  Beings 
and  Events ;  but  it  is  Beings  and  Events, 
as  they  Jiand  related  to  Place,  If  there- 
fore the  When  only  be  given,  and  not  the 
Where,  then  might  the  thing  have  hap- 
pened either  here,  or  at  the  Antipodes : 
and,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  if  the  Where 
only  be  given,  and  not  the  When,  then 
might  the  Event  have  happened,  either 

yejlerday. 
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C.  XII.  yejlerdayy  or  before  the  food.  *Tis  then 
only  comes  precifon,  when  we  view  the 
two  united  {h). 

And  hence  by  the  way  the  utility  and 
praife  of  thofe  two  fubordinate  accom- 
plifhments  (for  Sciences  I  cannot  call 
them)  Geography  and  Chronology.  By  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  relations,  borne 
by  illuflrious  perfons  and  great  events  to 
the  different  portions  both  of  Time  and 
of  Place,  they  afford  us  proper  means  to 
contemplate  human  afFairs  ;  to  view  the 
general  Order  and  Concatenation  of 
Events,  and  our  own  Connection  with  this 
Order,  as  Members  of  the  fame  univerfe. 


(b)  OuTco;  a\  >C)  to  n»  x^   to  IIote  d^eKtpd  Zuug  If t 

•irpog  oXy,v  trf  yivtrr^yi^  to??  xiv8/;A£yo»?  rt^n  'iotj  pi^ff'a* 
a-^^.ZxXy.c^iva.  Jndthus  it  is  that  Whe  n  and  Where 
are  a  fort  of  Brothers  one  to  another^  affording  equally  a 
common  PerfeSiion  to  all  things  that  are  generated,  and 
ccritributing  an  Utility  of  equal  Value  to  all  things^  that 
ere  In  Motion.     Simplic.  in  FraJ.   p.  87.     Ed.  Bafit. 

In 


V 
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In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  C.  XIT. 
whatever  is  an  anfwer  to  the  Queftion, 
Where,  belongs  to  the  Genus  or  Fre- 
dicament  of  Where  ;  and  whatever  is  an 
anfwer  to  the  Queftion,  When,  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  Predicament  of 
When.  When  did  fuch  a  thing  happen  ? 
— Now  J  this  injlant  j  to-day  ;  yejlerday  ; 
a  century  ago  ;  in  fuch  a  year  of  our  Lord', 
fuch  a  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  fuch  a  year  of 
Rome  ;  fuch  an  Olympiad,  6cc.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  fuch  terms  in  the  pafty  as 
Lately,  Formerly,  Long  ago^  &c.  and  fuch 
alfo  in  the  future,  as  Immediately,  Soon, 
Hereafter  (/),  &c.  Again,  Where  did 
fuch  a  thing  happen  ? — Here ;  There  ;  in 
England ;  in  Europe  ;  in  China ;  in  the 
Moon  ;  in  the  Sun,  Sec.    To  thefe  may  be 


(i)  See  many  of  thefe  Terms  elegantly  and  accu- 
rately explained  in  Arifiotles  Phyfus,  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
The  Terms  alluded  to  are  y^jv,   ueri,  ijr,,   oc^ti,  sroi' 

?^Ot,l,     £^«tol*71f,      X.    T.    A. 

added 
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C.  XII.   added   fuch  Terms    as  Near,    Far   off, 
'"'^'"^    Above,  Below,  6cc. 

All  thefe  Terms,  by  thus  anfwertng 
thefe  ^ejlions,  ferve  to  indicate  the  Re- 
lation  of  fome  Being,  or  Event,  either  to 
^ime,  or  to  Place  -,  and,  tho'  feme  of 
them  do  it  with  greater  precifion,  and 
fome  with  lefs,  yet  did  they  not  all  doit 
in  fome  degree,  they  could  not  belong  to 
thefe  two  Predicaments. 

We  cannot  aflert  the  fame  of  fuch 
terms,  as  an  Inch,  a  Fooi^  or  a  Cubit ;  a 
Day,  a  Month,  or  a  Year,  The  reafon 
is,  they  indicate  no  Relation  of  Time,  or 
Place  to  particular  things,  but  only  jfiea- 
fure  out  definite  Portions  in  thefe  two  infi» 
nite  Natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  Body,  not 
only  the  Whole  fills  its  proper  Place,  but 
fo  too  does  every  Limb.  Hence,  as  it's 
particular   Place  is   a    mcafure    to  each 

Limb, 
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Limb^  fo  is  this  Limb  in  it's  turn  made  C.  XIL 
a  meafure  to  that  Place,  in  order  to  de- 
fine a  like  portion  of  it,  exifling  elfe- 
where  {k).  And  hence  the  origin  of  fuch 
Meafures,  as  an  Inch,  a  Footy  a  Cubit ^ 
and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them  de- 
duced from  certain  Limbs  in  the  Human 
Body. 

But  tho'  the  Limbs  of  Man  were  to- 
lerably adequate  to  meafure  Place,  yet 
were  his  Motions  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  meafuration  of  Time,  derived  (as 
they  appear)  from  fuch  a  number  of  Ap- 
petites ;  from  fuch  a  variety  of  Fancies, 


{k)  This  is  indeed  a  common  Property  to  all  Men- 
furation,  that  the  Meafurer^  and  the  thing  meafured, 
(hould  reciprocate^  fo  that  while  the  Gallon  meafures 
the  Wine,  the  Wine  {hould  meafure  the  Gallon  ; 
while  the  Ell  meafures  the  filk,  the  filk  (hould  mea- 
fure the  £11. 

See  before,  the  Quotation  given  in  the  Note,  p. 
22.  S£r>if  is  there  rendered  a  ^ort,  not  as  if  this 
laft  reprefented  that  Greek  meafure,  but  as  it  was  a 
meafure,  familiar  to  an  EngUJI}  Reader. 

and 
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C.  XII.  and  contradid:ory  Opinions.  Here  there* 
^^^"^  fore  were  mankind  obliged  to  quit  them- 
felveSf  and  to  recur  to  Motions  more  or- 
derly than  their  own  -,  to  the  rea/  Motion 
of  the  Moon,  to  the  apparent  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  or^ 
lierly  Meafures,  as  thofe  of  Days,  and 
Months,  and  Tears, 

And  thus  from  the  nature  and  origin 
of  thefe  Terms,  we  may  perceive  how 
they  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  Predica- 
ments of  Where  and  When. 

There  is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Expreffion) 
an  £7ilarged  When,  fuch  as  'To-day,  during 
this  Month,  this  Tear,  this  Century ;  and 
a  precife  TV  hen,  the  indivijible  injiant,  in 
which  the  event  happened.  So  alfo  is 
there  an  enlarged  Where,  as  in  London,  in 
England,  in  Europe,  &c.  and  a  precife 
Where,  that  is  to  fay  the  exaSl  Place,  which 
each  individual  fills  (/). 

■        I-  ■■^ 

(/)  Sec  Hermes,  p.  ii8,  Note  C^}. 

Now 
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Now  as  every  man  exids  in  fuch  a  CXII. 
precife  Where^  and  during  fuch  a  precife  ^-^-r"'-* 
WheUy  fo  is  it  with  reference  to  thefe  two 
Relations  of  his  own,  that  he  recognizes 
the  IV hen  and  the  V/here  of  all  ether  Be* 
ings.  When  lived  Cliarks  the  Great? 
Almofi  three  hundred  Tears  before  the  firji 
Crufade.  Tho'  this  Anfuer  tell  us  the 
diftance  between  Charles  and  that  Expe" 
dition,  yet  are  we  ftill  uninformed  as  to 
the  Time,  IVhen  he  lived,  unlefs  we  have 
fomething  given  us,  to  conneB  him  'with 
Gurfelves.  And  when,  we  demand^  hap" 
pened  the firf  Crufade^ — About  f even  hun- 
dred Tears  ago.  Here  we  have  the  tem- 
poral Kt\2iiion  between  ourfelves,  and  that 
Event 'y  fo  that  having  previoufly  learnt 
the  like  relation  betw^een  that  Event  and 
Charles  the  Great,  we  of  courfe  recognize 
the  Time^  when  that  Prince  exijied-,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  temporal  Relation  between 
our  own  exiftence^  and  his.  The  fame  too 
happens  in  afcertaining//;^P/^r£',  Where. 
U  15  And 
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C.XII.  ^^^  hence  it  follows,  that  fach  Mea^ 
Jiires  of  Time  and  Place,  as  a  Tear,  a 
Century y  a  Footy  a  Furlongs  tho'  they 
belong  not  cf  themfehes  to  the  prefmt 
Fredicaments  or  Arangements^  may  yet 
be  made  a  Part  of  them,  by  being  pro- 
perly ajfociated.  Such  they  becon:ie,  when 
we  fay  a  Furlong  hence ^  a  Century  finc€y 
a  Foot  below.,  a  Tear  after.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  they  are  brought,  by  fuch  ajfo- 
ciatmit  to  define  Relative  Fxijiencet  in  do- 
ing which  the  very  EJfence  of  thefe  Fre- 
dicaments  confifts. 

And  now  a  word,  as  to  the  force  of 
ihefe  tujo  Fredica?nents  ;  their  influence  in 
the  World ;  and  more  particularly  in 
human  affairs. 

C^sAR,  when  he  was  aflaffinated,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  P^w^^'j  Statue.  The  cele- 
brated Hatnpd^n  received  his  death's 
wound   upon    that  Fieldy  where^  he   had 

•  Clarendon's  Hijiory,  Book  VII. 

firfl 


\ 
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firft  executed  the  Ordinance  for  levying  C.  XII. 
troops  to  ferve  the  Parliament.  From  a  '  ^'""^ 
royal  Banqueting-houie,  built  by  himfelf 
in  profperity,  was  an  unfortunate  Prince 
led  to  an  unjuft  Execution.  In  each  of 
thefe  inftances  the  Place,  Where,  is  a 
plauiible  Topic;  a  Topic  equally  fuited 
either  to  raife  compaffion,  or,  if  we  would 
fophifticate  more  harflily  *,  to  infinuate 
Judgments,  divine  Vengeance,  &c.  But 
to  quit  topical  arguments,  which  in  fadl 
demonflrate  nothing. 

'TwAs  by  an  unfortunate  fall  fo  near 
the  concluiion  of  the  race,  that  the  fwift 
footed  Saliiis  loft  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus  (m).  'Twas  by  being  attacked  w/ien 
afleep,  and  over-powered  with  liquor, 
that  the  gigantic  Polyp  heme  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  Ulyjfes  fn).  'Twas  by  living  in  an 
age,    when  a  capricious    audience   ruled, 

*  St.  Luke^  xiii.  4. 
(m)  Mnetd.  v.  286,  &c. 
(n)  Odyjf.  ix.  fub  Jin. 

X  that 
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Gi  XII.  that  the  elegant  Menander  fo  often 
yielded  to  Fhilemon^  his  inferior  by  the 
confeffipn  of  all  fucceeding  ages  (o).  The 
Race  is  not  to  the  Swift,  nor  the  Battle  to 
the  Strong,  tier  yet  Favour  to  men  of  Skill ', 
but  Time  ^iW Chance  hapfeneth  to  them 
all  '(p).      ■• 

The  fame  concurring  Caufes,  which 
adted  in  thefe  cafes  like  adverfaries,  can 
become  in  others  the  moft  powerful  al- 
lies. AoV  f^oi  srQ  g-Uy  Give  me  Where  to 
jiandy  was  a  well  known  faying  of  the 
famous  Archimedes,  He  wanted  but  a 
Place,  WHERE  to  fix  his  Machine,  and 
he  thought  himfelf  able  to  move  even 
the  World  fqj.     Shakefpeare  tells    us, 


(o)  Fid.  ^nvail.  1.  X.  c.  I.  — y/.  Gell.  1.  xvii.  c.  4. 

who    fays    of   him,    ambitu,    gratiaque,    et   faSiionibus 
fapenumero  vincebatur. 

(p)  Ecclefia/iesy  xi.    11. 

(q)  See  the  Life  of  Jrchimedes  in  Rivakus's  Edition 
of  his  Works,  Paris,  1615.     ^''^' 

There 
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Inhere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,       C.  XII. 
Which  y  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  fh allows (r) 

When  Horace  fent  a  MefTenger  with  fome 
of  his  Works  to  Augiiftus,  his  charge 
was  to  deliver  them,  \i  Augufus  was  in 
health ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  good 
humour;  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  a  hu- 
mour to  call  for  them  : 

Si  validus,  fi  Iceius  erit,  fi  de?iique  pofcet  (j-). 

Such  a  Strefs  did  this  polite  author  lay  on 
the  propriety  of  the  When.  Virgil 
mentions  finely  the 

— i^ioLLissiMA  fandi 

Tempora  ftj. 

(r)  Julius  Ct£far,  Acl  iv.  Sc.  5. 
(->)  Hor.  Epiji.  1.  ii.  Ep.  13. 
(r)  /Ene'id.  iv.   293. 

X  2  Pie 
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C.XII.  He  makes  too  his  Fury  fufpend  her 
Powers  of  Michief,  tiJl  (lie  could  catch 
a  LUCKY  MOMENT  to  make  her  influence 
more  extenfive  ; 

At fceva  e fpcculis  tempos   T>ea   nacta 

nocendi^ 
'Tartar earn  intendit  vocem^  &c  («). 

And  hence  we  may  colle(fl  a  juft  idea 
of  the  Term,  Opportunity.  It  is  not 
merely  Tinier  concurring  with  Events, 
for  Time  attends  them  all,  be  they  prof- 
perous  or  adverfe ;  but  it  is  Time,  con- 
curring FAVOURABLY  J  'tis  TlME,  CO- 
OPERATING as  an  auxiliary  CauJ'e  (>:). 

Time 

(u)  /Em'id.  vii,  511. 

(x)  According  to  the  Stagirite^  Good  pafTes  thro* 
ail  the  Predicaments^  and,  as  it  flops  at  each,  affumes 
a  different  Denomination.  In  Subjlanct^  it  is  Mind 
and  Deity;  In  ^^ality,  'tis  that  which  is  y«/? ;  in 
^autity,  that  which  iG  ExaSi,  and  according  to  Mea- 

Jure; 
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Time  (it  is  faid)  ^W Chance  happen-  C.  XII. 
€th  to  all. — And  what  is  this  Chance  ?  '— v— * 
— Is  it  the  Chance  mentioned  by  Milton, 
as  refiding  at  the  Court  of  Chaos  {y)^ 
Or  is  it  the  fame,  which  fome  Philofo- 
phers  fuppofe  to  have  framed  the  World, 
and  to  have  maintained  in  it  ever  iince  no 
inconfiderable  Sway  ? — \i fuch  Chance  be 
the  flri(fl  oppolite  to  a  rational  Principky 
'tis  hard  to  conceive,  how  it  H^iould  have 
fupplied  it's  place,  and  without  the  leafl 
ingenuity  have  produced  a  work  fo  in- 
genious. 'Tis  hard  alio  to  conceive,  how 
without  a  Reafon  that  iliould  exiji,  which 

fure  ;  and  in  the  Predicament  "Whln,  it  is  Oppcr- 
TUMTY,  Iv  01  TM  UoTi,  0  Kaci^oq'  that  IS  to  fay, 
Good  orFAVOURABLE,  acceding  to  the  Time  W  i-i  e  n  , 
and  charaSierifmg  it,  gives  it  hy  Juch  accejfion  the  Name 
of  Opportunity.  Arijht.  Ethic,  tudem.  p.  ^6. 
Edit.  Sylb.  Locitm  atiteni  AJlioni;.,  Oppoitunitntetn 
Temporis  ejje  diciint  \  TemPUS  ^j./t7;2  AcTIOMS  OP- 
PORTUNUM  G'csce  E'J)i3!»;iV-,  Lutine  appeitaiur  Oc- 
CASIO.     Cic.  dc  Off.c.  i.  40. 

{y)  Farad.  Loj'l.,  Book  ii.   9.'':^5. 

X  3  it 
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C.  Xir.  it  requires  Jb  muc/i  Reafon  (even  in  part 
only)  to  comprehend  (z).  There  is  how- 
ever another  fort  of  Chance,  which,  un» 
der  the  name  of  Fortune,  we  find  de- 
fcribed  as  follows — a  Caufe  not  manijejl 
to  1iu7nan  reafcning  [a]  y  not  a  Caufe  de- 
'uoid  of  Reafon,  but  a  Caife,  which  hwnan 
Reafon  wants  the  means  to  inveftigate. 

We  may  learn  from  experience,  that 
whatever  opening  there  may  be  left  for 
human    Freedom,  (and   enough  is  there 


{%)  Hanc  igitur  in  Stclils  conjiant'iam,  ham  tantam 
tarn  varih  airfibus  in  oinui  iEternitute  convenientiam   tem- 

porum,    NON    POSSUM    INTELLICF.RE    SINE    MENTE, 

RATIONE,  coNSiLio.  Cic.  de  Ncii.  Deor  ii.  21. — 
Diibitant  de  Jidundo,  ex  quo  et  o>  iuntur  et  fiunt  omnia^ 
cafune  ipfe  fit  effe^us  aut  necejfitate  aliquciy  an  raticnc  ac 
mente  divivci  :  et  Ab-CHIMEHEM  arbiirantur  plus  va- 
LUISSE  IN  IMITANDIS  Spharcs  convcrfionibusy  quam 
Naturam  in  EFFiciENDis.  Ctc.  de  Nal.  Deor. 
ii.  34. 

Oixvcicc. — y^rijL  Pbyf.  ii.  4.  p.  33.  Edit.  Sjlb.  In- 
ftead   of   J'jai'Ojit,    they   uicd  afterwards  the    Term 
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left  both  for  Merit  and  Demerit)  it  is  C.  XII. 
liot  fo  uncontrouled,  as  in  the  leaft  to 
afFed;  the  Univerfe.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Na- 
ture ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  Giants  of 
old,  heap  mountain  upon  mountain. 
There  is  an  irreverlible  Order  of  things, 
to  which  we  neceffarily  fubmit ;  an  in- 
diffbiuble  Concatenation  of  fucceflive 
Caufes  with  their  EfFed:s,  by  which  both 
the  Being  and  the  Well-being  of  this 
Whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  Order  or  Concatenntion\i'^% 
different  denominations  :  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Being  as  to  it's  author,  we  call 
it  Fate  ;  referred  to  his  Forefight  for 
the  Good  of  all,  we  call  it  Provi- 
dence {J)). 


(If)  Three  Terms  are  here  employed,  Chance, 
Fate,  and  Providence  ;  the  two  firji  of  which 
have  been  often  improperly  afferted,  the  lajl  has  been 
often  hardily  denied,  and  all  this  to  favour  the  Aiheijik 
S^em. 

X  4  The 
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C.  XII.  '^^s  t/iis  vvhidi  mingles  itfelf  with  all 
our  Adlions  and  Defigns  ;  which  co-ope- 
ra:es  with  the  Pilot,  the  Hufbandman, 
and  the  Merchant  -,  nor  with  thefe  alone, 
but  with  all  of  every  degree,  from  the 
meaneft  Pealant,  up  to  the  mightieft  Mo- 
narch. If  it  co-operate  favourahlyt  they 
fucceed ;  if  otherwife,  they  fail.  And 
hence  the  Jiippofed  efficacy  of  Time  and 
FlacCt  lo  often  of  fuch  importance  in 
this  co-operation,  'Tis  hence,  the  Race  is 
not  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  Battle  to  the 
Jlrong,  6cc. 

A  PILOT  fails,  with  intention  to  reach 
a  certain  port.  All,  that  the  fliill  of  a 
good    Navigator    can    fuggeft,  is    done  ; 


The  Author  cf  thefe  Notes  has  endeavoured  to  give 
fuch  Meanings  to  the  Terms  Chance  and  Fate,  as 
niay  render  them  fubfcrvient  to  the  Caule  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  making  them  -wholly  dependent  nn  THE 
SuPRLME  Intelligent  Principle,  to  make  them 
weaken  the  Syftem  cf  Jthfifm^  rnther  than  contribute 
to  it's  Sup[ioit. 

yet 
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yet  he  fails  at  a  l^ime,  when  hurricanes  C.  XIL 
arife,  and,  inflead  bf  gaining  the  deitined 
port,  is  daflied  upon  the  rocks.  A 
Farmer  with  proper  induftry  manures  and 
lows  bis  fields  -,  yet  the  Seafons  deftroy 
his  haryeil,  and  (according  to  his  own 
Phrale)  the  T^imes  fight  again  ft  him.  A 
Merchant  travels  for  the  fake  of  gain  to  a 
diftant  country,  and  there  contradls  a  pe- 
flilential  difeafe,  which  carries  him  off. 

These  Incidents,  thus  conneded  with 
^ime  and  Place,  are  referred  in   common 
language   to  Charice,  as   to   their  Caiife  ; 
and     fo     indeed    they    may,     as    far   as 
Chance  implies  a  Cause,  which  human 
reafoning   was    not  able  either   to  forefee 
or   obviate.     But   if   we  go   farther,  and 
fuppofe  it  a  Caufcy  where  tJiere  is  in  fa5i 
no  Reafon    at  all ;  in   fuch    cafe    we   do 
nothing   lefs  than   deify  Chance,  com- 
mitting   the    affairs     of    the    World    to 
the    blindfji  of    Guides,   inftead    of   that 
One,  all-good,   all-pgwerful,  di- 
vine 
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C.  XII.  VINE  Intelligence,  which  in  the  fame 
undivided  injlant  both  fees,  and  hears  all 
things  fcj. 

And  fo  much  for  the  two  Genera  or 
Arrangements  of  When  and  Where. 

{c)  See  Epicharmusy  quoted  in  the  Note,  p.  115. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIIL 

Concerning  Position  or  Situation-— 
What  it  is,  and  how  deduced — how  it 
exifts  in  Beings  inanimate — in  Vegetables 
-—in  Man — animal  PrognJJion^-^TVorks 
of  Art — Attitudes — ihu/lrations  of  At- 
titude— -from  Poets — from  ASiors — from 
Orators — Ifs  Efficacy^  whence — PoJitioUy 
among  the  Rlements  of  Democritus — -it's 
Influence  and  Importance  in  the  natural 
World — in  the  intelleBuaL 

'^  i  ^  H  E  Arrangement  or  Predicament  C.XIII. 
X  of  Position  or  Situation  has  a  ^-^ — '"^ 
near  affinity  with  that  of  Place.  They 
are  both  of  the  relative  order,  and  are 
both  converfant,  when  taken  JiriBlyy  a- 
bout  corporeal  Subftances  onl}^  They 
differ  however,  in  as  much  as  (ho.  fimple 
Poffejjion    of  Space    conflitutes   Place  ; 

the 
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C.XIII.  the -maimer  fa)  oi pojjejjing  it.  Position, 
^""""^    '    or  Situation. 

Now 


{a)  Diff'ert'$>lT\iS  ab\]Bl  in  hoc,  quodXJEl  eji  Lo- 
CATio  Tonus,  Situs  eJi  Ordinatio  Partium 
IN  Loco.  Ubi  eft f.mpliciter  essh  in  Loco  ;  Situs, 
fecufidumV ART IV M  Ordinationem.    Fe/l)  p.  104. 

Jd  Situm  omnem  requiritur  triplex  Habitudo, 
qua  conjiinSla  conjittuit  Situm  ;  Habitudo  Partium  ali- 
cujus  Tctius  inter  fe  ;  Partium  alicujus  Totius  ad  ipfum 
Totum  ;  Partium  et  Totius  ad  Locum.  Sanderjan^  p. 
49,  L  i.  c.  14. 

Pradicamentutn  Situs  (K£r(r9a;»)  refpicit  Pof.tianem 
reiy  turn  i\fpeSiu  partium  fuarum  inter  fe^  turn  refpeiiu 
Loci,  aliarumque  rerum,     Waliii,  1.  i.  c.  13. 

— —  «Tf   ai»    TO      XiljXiVOV    <rU}fA.Oi,     8T£      TOV     TOTTOV^     iV   Cj) 

xsTraj,  T'»7  J'jxvoia  •zjTfpiAa/xSitvovTjt,  oii  mohv  to  xfT- 
xi7(r^xi  Ac^i^OjocfDtv  xaT«  zjocvtx  rx  tura,  oo'x  Tui(p'j- 

X£V   iTi^X    \j!p'   iTiPUiV     av'i^KT^Xty     r,    ivi^fJKT^Xl    TX    iTCpX 

iv  ro7q  iTipon'    V  yxp   Toix^s   (ri;u7rAo>ivj    txv    lvi^:vfji.i- 

V'XV   ?ty    7X'>    TTiV    i^OXV    ura^E^^OkTOJU   XVpiUTXTYi    Xy    -Oy^XTifYt 

ifi  Ts  xs7(T^xi  rjTToyoxOr. — //^  are  not  to  underjiand  the 
Genus  of  Lying  or  Position,  hy  taking  into  our  DiJ- 
■ivjjion  either  the  Body  lyings  or  the  Place.,  in  which  it 
lies,  but  fingly  and  Jolely  by  taking  into  our  account  the  pe- 
culiar Mode  of  Site  in  the  Genus  of  lying,  as  it  rui.s 
tot  0'  all  thofe  ranks  of  Beings,  zvhicb  are  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  fupportcd  fome  of  them  by  cihcrs,  or  to  be  feated 

fame 
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Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  Body  C.XIIT. 
poflelTes  Space,  has  refpedt  to  certain  Re- 
lations, which  exift,  fome  ivithin,  and 
fome  without  it ;  Relations,  which  arife 
from  it's  Parts,  it's  Whole,  it's  immediate 
Placet  and  the  Place  furrounding  it. 

We  fhall  explain  what  we  aiTert  (which 
perhaps  may  appear  obfcure)  by  begin- 
ning from  Bodies  the  moji  fimple,  and 
pafling  from  thefe  to  others,  more  com- 
flex  and  diverfified. 

The  fimpleft  and  mofl:  perfectly  iiml- 
lar  of  all  Bodies  is  the   Sphere   {b).     If 

there- 


fome  of  them  upo7i  others  ;  for  *tis  this  Connection 

BETWEEN  THINGS,  THAT  ARE  SEATED,  and 
THINGS  THAT  AFFORD  THE  Seat,  which  makes  the 
primary  and  the  JiriSieJt  Defcription  of  Lying  or  Posi- 
tion.    Sirripl.  in  Frad.  p.  85.     Ed.  Eafil.  1 551. 

(h")  The  Sphere,  and  other  folic!  Figures,  foon  af- 
ter mentioned  in  this  Chapter,  are  for  the  greater  part 
well  known.     He  however,  who  wiflies  for  ocular  in- 

fpcdion, 
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C.XIII.  therefore  we  take  a  Sphere,  and  place  it 
upon  the  ground,  the  V-^xt.  farthejl  from 
the  'Earths  centre  we  call  it's  T^op  j  that 
the  nearejl,  it's  Bottom  ;  and  all  lying  be- 
tween we  call  it's  Middle.  Thefe  Di- 
flindlions  in  the  Sphere  regard  external 
Ohjecls  only^  becaufe  the  Sphere  being 
every  where  fimilar  contributes  nothing  to 
them  itfelf.  If  we  roll  it  therefore  a- 
long,  the  Diftinciions  are  not  loft;  only, 
while  the  Motion  continues,  they  per- 
petually vary,  and  that  merely  with  re- 
ference to  local DiJiin&ioJis,  ex'tfiing  with" 
cut. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Sphere, 
the'  it  have  Flace^  yet  according  to  thefe 
reafonings  has  in  ftrid:nefs  no  Pojition, 
becaufe  it  has  no  peculiar  Parts  deducible 


fpe(Slion,  may  find  them  all  (the  Sphere  alone  ex- 
cepted) among  the  Diagrams  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Books  of  Euclid^  to  which  Books  we  refer 
him,  as  they  are  eaty  to  be  had,  under  various  Edi- 
tions. 

from 
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from  it's  own  Figure,  which  Parts  can  C.XIII. 
be  called  Top  or  Bottom,  as  contradijiin-  ^^^V^^ 
giiifhed  one  to  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  Sphere,  may  be 
alTerted  almojl  as  truly  of  the  five  Platonic 
Bodies,  the  equilateral  Pyramid,  the  Cube^ 
the  Ooloedrojjy  &c.  and  that,  becaufe  they 
are  not  only  regular^  but  becaufe  their 
feveral  Faces  are  every  iDay  fimilar. 

What  is  true  of  thefe  Bodies,  is  true 
alfo  of  their  Oppojites,  the  Bodies  I  mean, 
which  are  not  only  dij/imilar-,  but  luii- 
verfally  irregular.  Fragments  of  Rock, 
and  Hillocks  of  Sand,  have  neither  T^op 
nor  Bottom,  but  what  is  merely  cafual ; 
and  therefore,  tho'  of  neceffity  they  exift 
in  Place  by  being  Bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  Diftindtions  un- 
der the  meaning  here  adopted,  it  of 
courfe  follows  they  cannot  properly  have 
Pofition. 

But 
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C.XIII.  But  if  we  pafs  to  thofe  Bodies,  which 
are  neither  irregular,  like  the  broken 
Rock,  becaufe  they  have  Order  and  Fro- 
portion  -,  nor  yet  every  way  Jimilar,  Hke 
the  Sphere,  becaufe  they  have  Extenjions 
that  are  unequal  (fuch  for  example  as  the  ^ 
Cylinder y  or  the  Parallelipipedofi)  ^  here  we 
fliall  find  the  very  Bodies,  from  their 
i^ifi^w  Attributes,  to  concur  vi'ith  the  World 
around,  both  in  acquiring  to  themfelves 
Position,   as  well  as  in  diverjifyi?jg  it. 

The  Cylinder  for  example  extends 
farther  one  way  than  another,  and  there^ 
fore  pofieffes  witlmi  itfelf  three  fuch  parts, 
as  two  Extremes,  and  one  Mean,  li  we 
fo  place  it  therefore,  that  one  of  thefe 
Extremes  (no  matter  which)  (hall  be 
7noJl  remote  from  the  Eartlis  Centre,  and 
the  other  7noJi  near ;  in  fuch  cafe,  by  this 
manner  of  blending  external  and  internal 
Relations,  the  Cylinder  is  fiid'  to  stand. 
If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher  Extreme 

from 


1 
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from -it's  Ferpendicular^  and  thus  differ-  CXIIL 
ently  blend  Relations,  the  Cylinder  is 
faid  TO  INCLINE.  And  if  we  purfue 
this  Inclination^  till  the  two  Extremes  of 
Top  and  Bottom  become  horizontal,  then 
is  it  faid  to  lie.  The  Motion,  which 
leads  from  Standing  to  Lying,  we  call 
Falling  ;  that  from  Lying  to  Standings 
we  call  Rising.  Every  one  of  thefe  Af- 
fections may  well  happen  to  the  Cylinder, 
becaufe  it's  peculiar  Figure,  taken  with 
it's  peculiar  Place^  co-operates  to  the 
produdlion  of  the  Positions  here  de- 
fcribed. 

*Tis  not  To  with  thofe  Bodies  already 
mentioned,  where  thefe  internal  Charac- 
ters are  not  diftinguifhed.  The  Sphere 
and  the  Cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  be- 
caufe they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more  at 
orie  time  than  another. 

But  fuppofe  we  go  farther  -,  fappofe 
to  one  Extreme  of  this  Cylinder  we  add 
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C.XIII.  <2  new  Party  that  is  a  Capital  -,  to  the  other 
^■""^'"^  Extreme  another  Part,  that  is  a  Bafe  : 
the  /W(9  Extremes  of  the  Cylinder  would 
no  longer  in  fuch  cafe  remain  indifcrif7ii- 
natey  but  the  Characters  of  Top  and  Bot- 
tom would  become  didinguilhed  and  af- 
certained,  even  in  the  Figure  itfe/f,  with- 
out looking  to  things  external. 

The  confet]uences  of  thefe  new  Cha- 
ra(n:ers  are  ?iew  Modes  of  Position.  A 
Pillar  (for  fuch  we  muft  now  fuppofe  it) 
is  not  only  capable,  like  the  Jimple  Cy- 
linder, oi  Standing  and  of  Lying,  but  ia 
as  much  as  two  of  it's  Parts,  that  is  to 
fay  it's  Extremes,  are  ejjentially  diftin- 
guiflied,  if  it  reft  on  it's  Bafe,  it  stands 
UPRIGHT;   if  on  it's  Capital,  it  stands 

INVERTED. 

Let  us  carry  our  fuppofitions  farther, 
and  by  a  Metamorphofis,  like  one  of 
Ovid's,  transform  this  Pillar  into  a  Tree, 
Let  the  Capital  fprout  into  Branches,  the 

Shaft 
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Shaft  become  a  Trunk,  and  the  Bafe  C^III. 
ftrike  into  Roots.  Here  then  in  a  vege- 
table Subject  we  behold  the  fame  Di- 
ftinclions  ;  a  Top,  a  Bottom^  and  a  Mid^ 
dk  of  it's  ovv-n,  leading  as  before  to  the 
fame  Diverfties  of  Pofition. 

If  we  flill  purfue  the  Metamorphofis, 
and  transform  the  I'ree  into  a  Ma?:,  mak- 
ing it's  Branches  into  a  Head^  it's  Trunk 
into  a  Body^  and  it's  Roots  into  Feet,  we 
fhall  difcover  alfo  in  an  animal  Subjedl 
the  fame  Diftin6iio7is  as  before ;  and  the 
Subjeifl  will  in  confequence  be  capable 
of  Lying,  as  well  as  of  Standing  ;  of 
Standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Maii  is  not  only 
an  exte?ided  fubftance,  like  the  Column, 
or  the  Tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an 
Animal y  he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now 
the  Fart  of  him  in  progreffion,  which 
leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  Fore- 
part or  Front ;  the  Oppo/ite,  his  Hinder- 
Y   2  part^ 
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CXIIL  part  or  Rear ;   and   the   two  Parts  upon 
each  Side,  /n's  Right  and  his  Left. 

And  thus  has  Matty  in  confequence  of 
his  animal  Frame,  over  and  above  the 
former  Diftin6tions  of  l^op  and  Bottom 
(both  of  them  common  to  the  other 
Subjeds  already  defcribed)y^z/r  additional 
DiJiinSfions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  Animal, 
the  Diftindions  of  Front  and  Rear,  of 
Right  and  Left,  which  four  are  wholly 
imkncivn  both  to  the  Column,  and  to  the 
Tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  Position  of 
Standing,  thefe  four  Difin6lions  have 
little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  Lie, 
then  is  their  Efficacy  feen,  and  each  of 
them  leads  to  a  new,  and  different  Fofition, 
If  his  Front,  while  he  is  lyingy  be  nearejl 
to  the  Earth,  then  is  he  faid  to  lie 
Prone  ;  if  his  hinder-part  or  Rear,  then 
to  lie  Supine  ;  if  neither  of  thefe,  then 
'tis  either  on  his  Riglit,  or  on  his  Left  -, 

which 
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which  Pofitions  are  unknown   either  to   C.XIII. 
the  Pillar,  or  the  Tree. 

Thus,  befides  the  Standing  Positions 
of  Upright  and  Inverted,  has  Man, 
in  confequence  of  his  Frame,  four 
other  Positions,  which  appertain  to 
him,  as  he  lies  ;  fo  that  his  Frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  Whole,  is  fufcep- 
tihle  of  SIX  Different  and  Specific 
Positions,  which  have  reference  to  the 
SIX  Different  and  Specific  Exten- 
sions OF  HIS  Body  (<:). 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular 
Ifland  Sicily  was  thrown  upon  the  Giant 
Typhoeus.     Under    one    Promontory   lay 


{c)  See  thefe  difFerent  Extenfions^  which  AriflotU 
calls  Dijlances,  aiu.g-x(Tni;,  fully  difcufled  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Anhna'iujn  ingrejj'u^  p.  129.  Edit.  Sylb. 
Jn  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  we  read — 'iyji  (J^'  0 
a^0oco7^(^  Xj  to  avu  x^  to  xwtoj,  Xj  tx  ifATrpoT^iv  itj 
Tx  oTTjVOia,  >^  oi^ix  7^  x^ifs^oi.  Hi/l.  Animal  p.  17. 
Edit.  Sylb, 

Y   7  his 
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C.XIII.  ^is  Right  Arm  ;  under  another,  his  Left  -, 
under  a  third,  his  Legs ;  under  mount 
Mtnay  his  Head;  under  the  whole  ifland, 
his  Body^  having  his  Breaji  upwards,  his 
Back  dcw7iivards.  Thefe  Pojitions  refer 
to  the  feveral  Lxtenfions  above  de* 
fcribed. 

Vajla  giganteis  ingejla  ef  infula  membris 
Trinacris,  et  magjiis  fubjecfiim  molibus  ur-* 

get 
Mt  here  as  aufum  fperare  'Typhoeafedes, 
Isitiiur   Hie  quidem,  pugnatque   refurgere 

fape  ; 
Dextra  fed  Aufonio   manus  ejl  fubjeBa 

Peloro  ; 
L-ffiVA,    Pachyne,   tibi :    Lilybceo  crura 

pr-emuntur  ; 
Degravat  /Etna  caput  :  fub  qua  resu- 

PIN  us  are  71  as 
Ejeclat,  fammanique  fero  'vomit  ore   Ty- 

phoeus  {d). 


(d)  Ovid.  Metam.  v,  346. 

But 
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But  not  to-  anticipate  with  regard  C.XIIL 
to  Poets,  of  whom  we  fli'll  fay  more  '  '"^ 
hereafter. — In  a  Cube  there  2.\^fix  Faces, 
capable  of  denoting  as  md^ny  Pofitions -, 
and  yet  there  is  this  important  Dif- 
ference between  the  Cube  and  the  Man  : 
the  Faces  of  the  Cube  being  all  of  them 
Similar,  it's  Pojitions,  being  only  nominal, 
can  only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every 
Face  can  alike  concur  to  the  forming 
of  the  Jame  Fofitton.  But  the  Parts  ana* 
logous  to  thefe  in  Man  being  all  of  them 
dij/lmilart  his  Pojitionsy  being  real,  are  by 
no  means  thus  commutable  -,  but  if  the 
Head  be  upper mojly  then,  and  then  only^  is 
he,  by  Pojition,  Upright  ;  if  his  Back  be 
uppermoft,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by 
Pojition,  Prone  ;  nor  can  he  poffibly  be 
called  either  Prone  or  Upright,  were 
any  other  Part  to  exift  in  the  fame  Place, 
excepting  the  two  here  mentioned. 

Y  4  Froivj 
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C.XIII.  From  what  has  been  alleged,  we  Tec 
the  true  Origin  of  Position  or  Situa- 
tion. *'  It  arifes  from  the  Relation, 
**  which  the  DiJiinBiofis  of  Parts  with- 
"  IN  bear  to  the  DiJiin5iions  of  Place 
*'  without  ;  and  it  varies  of  coiirfe, 
**  as  this  Relation  is  found  to  varyj^ 
The  fewer  of  thefe  internal  Diftindions 
any  Being  poflefTes,  the  lefs  always  the 
number  of  it's  pofjible  Poftions.  As  it 
pofleflts  jnore,  it's  Poftions  increafe  with 
them. 

As  to  the  Progrejfon  of  Animals y  pe- 
culiar  to  them  as  Animals,  that  Pro- 
greffion,  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move 
not  as  mere  Bodies,  but  as  Bodies  pof- 
feiTed  of  InJlinB  and  Senfation  -,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  Progreflion  is 
formed  by  the  help  of  Joints  and  Muf- 
cles,  and  that  thefe,  during  their  opera- 
tion, form  within  the  Animal  Body  a  va- 
riety   of   Angles    and    Flexures,      Now 

hence 
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hence  arifes  a  frejh  multitude  of  charac^  C.XIII. 
terijlic  Fojitions,     There  is  one  Pojition^ 
under  which  a  Witdifies  5  another ,  under 
which   a   Horfe  gallops  ;  a  third,  under 
which  a  Man  walksy  6cc. 

These  latter  Pojitions  differ  from  thofe 
already  defcribed,  becaufe  they  depend 
not  on  a  fimple  Relation  of  the  whole 
Body  to  things  without,  but  on  a  diverli- 
fied  Relation  of  it's  different  Parts,  one  to 
another.  The  Painter  well  knows  the 
force  of  thefe  Pojitions,  fince  'tis  by  thefe 
he  fuperinduces  Motion  upon  immoveable 
Canvas  -,  fo  that  from  the  Pofitio?iy  which 
VfQ/ee,  we  infer  the  ProgreJJion,  which 
Vf^fee  not  {e). 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  confider 
the  Power  of  Position  or  Situation 
in  Works  of  Art.  Among  the  com- 
mon   Utenfils   of  life,   fuch  as    Chairs, 

{e)  See  Vol  I.  Treat'ife  2,  chap.  ii.  p.  6i. 

Beds, 
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C.XIII.  Beds,  Tables,  &c.  there  is  a  Tofitton 
which  is  proper,  and  another  which  is 
abfiird',  a  Pofitmi,  by  which  they  attain 
their  End,  and  another,  which  renders 
them  ufelefs.  Some  derive  their  very  Ef- 
fence  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Phrafe)  from  their 
Situation  ;  for  example,  the  Lintel-,  from 
being  over  the  Door  -,  the  Threjhold,  from 
being  under  it  ffj.  We  may  pafs  from  * 
thefe  to  Produdions  more  elegant. 

*Tis   the  Knowlege    of  thefe  various 

Positions  peculiar  to  Animal  Bodies,  and 

\  to  the  human  above  the  rejl   (commonly 

known    by   the  name  of  Attitudes) 


T*UTa  yx^  Tw  niTa^xi  zrccg  SixOi^n— Other  Suhjiancei 
are  denominated  from  their  Position,  as  the 
Threshold,  and  the  Lintel  ;  for  thefe  differ  by  the 
peculiar  ynanner  of  their  being  situated. — And  foon 
after — OJJ'of  ya.p  Iriv,  oii  ijtw?  v.i1ton'  ?e,  to  fjv«», 
TO  sTwff  auTo  KtrcGai  cvy-aivfi-'^For  it  is  a  Thresh- 
old, hecaufe  it  is  fo  situated  ;  and  it's  Exist- 
ence indicates  it's  being  situated  after  this 
MANNER.     Mctaph,  H.   c.  6.    p.    1 35.     Edit.   Sylb. 

the 
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which  conftitutes  fo  eminent  a  part  in  CXIIf, 
the  character  of  a  perfe£t  Painter,  To 
the  Statuary,  if  poffible,  it  is  a  more 
important  Science  ftilJ,  becaufe  he  has 
no  helps,  like  the  Painter,  from  Co- 
lour, Light,  and  Shade. 

Instances  in  fupport  of  this  afl*er- 
tion  (if  it  need  fupporting  by  inftances) 
may  be  alleged  innumerable  both  from 
Pidures  and  from  Statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  Attitudes 
of  St.  Paul^  and  the  Sorcerer  Ely  mas,  in 
the  Cartoon  of  Raphael — of  Apollo,  and 
the  dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of 
Guido — of  xkiQ  Jleeplng  Chrift,  his  Mother, 
and  St.  Johh  hi  the  Silence  of  Caracci^^ 
of  many  and  diverfified  Holy  Families^  in 
the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

From  Attitudes  in  Tainting  we 
pafs  to  thofe  in  Sculpture  -,  to  that  of  the 
Medic ean  Venus ^  the  Farnejian  Hercules^ 

the 
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C.XIII.  the  Niobe,  the  Laocoon,  the  Wrejllers,  the 
dying  Gladiator,  &c, 

*Tis  eafy,  when  we  are  defcribing  thefc 
Beauties,  to  be  diffufe  in  our  expreflions, 
and  to  exclaim,  as  we  defcribe,  how 
char  mingy  how  exquijite-,  &c.  But  the 
obfervation  is  juft,  as  well  as  obvious— 

Segnius  inritant  animos  demijfa  per  aurem, 
^am  qucefunt  oculis  commiJJ'a  Jidelibus  (g-). 

He,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend 

Attitude    in   Works   fuch    as    thefe, 

muft  either  vifit  the    Originals,  or  elfc 

contemplate  them  (as  he  may  eafily  do) 

in   Models,    Drawings,    and    Books    of 

Sculpture  and  Painting  {Ji), 

We 

(g)  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  i8o. 

(h)  Thofe,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
thefe  Notes  were  written,  may  find  excellent  exam- 
ples of  Attitude  at  Wilton  Houfe  (Lord  Pembrokis) 
among  the  Statues  and  Baflb-Relievos  there  pre- 
fervcd  i    in  particular  the   Cupid  bendinj^   bis  Bow ; 
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We  fliall  find   lefs  difficulty  in   the  C.XIII. 
works  of  Poets,  becaufe  thefe  addrefs  us  ^-'^VNJ 
in  Words^  and  convey  to  us  their  Ideas  not 
thro'  our  language  but  their  own.     'Tis 
thus  Virgil  gives  us  an  Attitude  of 
SITTING  IN  Desperation  : 

— —  Sedet,  ceternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Thefeus-^ (/) 

Shakespeare,  of  sitting  in  De- 
spondence : 

She  sate,  like  Patiejice  on  a  monument ^ 
Smiling  at  grief — ■ {k) 

Milton,  of  conjugal  Affection  : 

the  Faun^  who,  as  he  ftands,  turns  his  Body,  and  looh$ 
backward  \  the  Figures  in  the  Marriage-Vafe  ;  the  Ama- 
zon fightings  the  Baflb- Relievos  of  Meleagerf  of 
Jsliobe,  of  Ceres  and  Triptokmusy  &c. 

(;')  ^n.  vi.   517. 

{k)  Shah/peare's  Twelfth  Night,  k€i.  ii.  Sc.  6. 

Milton, 
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CXIir. He,  on  his  fide 

Leaning    half  raised,  with  looks  of 

cordial  Love 
Hung  over  her,  enamour  d —  {ni) 

Ovid  makes  Thefcelus,  as  he  elevated  a 
javelin,  to  be  miraculoufly  petrified  in 
the  VERY  Attitude  of  aiming  ; 


JJtque  manu  jaeulumfatale  parahat 

Mitt  ere,   in    hoc    hcrfit  fignujn    de    mar- 
more  gestu  {n). 


More  formidable  h  a  fmilar  Atti- 
tude  at  M/7/'c«'j  Lazar-houfe  : 

—  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook — but  delaf  d  to  Jirikc —  (c). 

(m)  Par.  Lojl.   v.  1 1 . 
(n)  Ovid.  Metam.  v.  182. 
{c)  Par.  Lojf,  xi.  491. 

There 
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There  are  Attitudes  lefs  trcmen-  CXIII. 
dous,   that  mark  Reverence  and  Humi^ 
Hat  ion. 

Thus  Shakefpeare, 

'Thefe    Crouchings,    and  thefs   lowly 

Courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  meji  (/>). 

The  Lying,  or  being  extended  oiff 
•SOME  Surface,  is  an  Attitude  in  mofi 
indances  fo  connedted  with  Death,  that 
Death  is  often  denoted  by  that  Atti- 
tude alo?2e. 

Thus  Nefior  in  Homer)  fpeaking  of  the 
Greek  Commanders,  flain  before  Troy-^ 

"EuOfic  f/ii/  Alacg  KEITAI  d^mog,  'iv^oi  $'  'Ap^jAXeuV, 
"Ei^Oa  (J'  £jM.o?  (pix^  vlo?— —  (q) 

(p)  Shakefpeare  s  Jul.  Ca/ar,  Ad  iii.   Sc.  i, 
(^)  Horn.  Odyf,  r.  1 08. 

There 
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C.XIII.  There  fell  the  hraveji  of  the  Grecian  Chiefs  ; 
^"^~^    There   lies  great   Ajax ;    there   Achilles 

LIES  ; 

There  too  Patroclus,  knowing  as  a  God , 
There  my  own  much-lovd  Son—"  *. 

Thus  Shakespeare, 

O  /  mighty  Cafar,  do  ft  thou  i.ie  fo  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  triuf?iphs,  glories,  cofiqtiejls.fpoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  meafure —  (r)  ^ 

Sleep,    Whom  the  Poets  deify,    ap- 
pears under  a  Similar  Position  : 

-«-  euBAT  ipfe  Deus,  membris  languor efo^ 
lutis  (j). 

'TwAS  perhaps  from  this   "Refejnhlance 
in  Position,  joined  to  that  other,  the 

♦  See  alfo  Rom.  II.  2.  v.  20,  and  Mr.  Clarh'i 
Note,  where  he  quotes  ^inSiilian. 

(r)  Shakef.  Jul.  Caf.  Aft  iii.  Sc.  3. 

{/)  Ovid.  Maam.  xi.  612, 

CeJ'ation 
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Cejjatkn    of  the   Senjitive    Powersy    that   C.XIIL 
Sleep  and  Death  were  by   the  Poets 
called  Brothers  (tjy  and  that  the  for- 
mer (u)  upon   many  occafions  ferved   to 
reprefent  the  latter. 

If  we  pafs  from  Pdets   to   A5fors  (by 
A5iorSy  I  mean  thofe  of  Dramatic  Com- 


{t)  See  Hermes^  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  52. 

{u)  When  ^leep  reprefents  Death,  it  is  commonly 
marked  with  fome  ftrong  Epithet :  by  Homer  it  is  called 
ja  brazen  Sleep  ;  by  P  irgil,  ;m  iron  Sleep  ;  by  Horace^ 
fimply  a  long  Sleep  ;  which  Idea  the  Feet  Mofchus 
heightens,  by  calling  it  not  only  a  long  Sleep^  but  a 
Sleepy  "without  an  end ;  a  Jleep^  cut  of  which  we  cannot 
he  awaked, 

^vSofxtg  £0  fACiXoi  fAUitpov,  (x.r£^^j>,ovo6f  vn'ypvov  vttvov. 

See  Horn.  Iliad,  a.  241.     ^'Vj-,  /En.  x.  745.     Horat. 
Od.  1.  iii.  II.  V.  36.     Mofch.  Idylb.  iji.    105. 

Even  in  Profe-  writers,  when  we  read  of  perfons  being 
deady  we  fometimes  read  that  they  are  fal'n  asleep, 
or  that  they  SLETT  %uiih  their  fathers.  Corinthians  i, 
c.  XV.  V.  6.     2  Chronicles  c.  ix.  v.  31. 

It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  cuftom  with  all  na-* 
tions,  in  inftances  of  this  fort^  to  mitigate  the  Harjh- 
'nej's  of  the  Thing  fignified,  by  the  Mildnefs  of  the 
Termi  that  fignify  it  :  a  well  known  Figure,  called  in 
books  of  Rhetoric  Euphemifmus. 

Z  pofitions) 
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C.XIII.  pofitions)  we  fhall  find  that  Attitudes 
and  Positions  make  at  leaft  a  moiety  of 
their  merit  ;  fo  that  tho'  they  are  to 
/peak  'tis  certain,  as  well  as  to  a5i,  yet 
*tis  from  aciingy  not  ixovc\  fpeakingi  that 
they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  Positions  without  their 
Ufe  to  that  real  ABor  upon  the  Stage  of 
life,  I  mean  the  Orator.  Demofthenes^  irt 
whom  Rhetoric  attained  it's  laft  Perfec- 
tion, was  at  firft  fo  unfuccefsful,  that 
he  was  in  a  ftate  of  defpair,  'till  Saty- 
rus,  a  celebrated  Tragedian,  fliewed  him 
the  amazing  force  of  ABion,  by  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  repeating  certain  Paf- 
fages  out  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  [x). 

And  whence  is  it  that  Positions  de- 
rive this  wonderous  Efficacy  ? — 'Tis  in 
fadt  becaufe  the  Body  is  an  Organ  to  the 
Soul ;  an  inftrument,  whofe  Gejlures  cor^ 

{x)  Plutarch.  Demojih.  p.  849.     Edit.  X^land. 

re/pond 
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re/pond  to  enjery  jiffeBioriy  arid  are  diver-  CXIIL 
fified  by  Nature  herfdf,  as  thofe  Affec- 
tions are  found  to  vary.  Words  move 
only  thofe,  vs^ho  underfland  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  Language  is  under- 
ftood,  acute  Sentiments  often  efcape  the 
comprehenfion  of  unacute  Hearers.  But 
ABioUi  fpontaneoufly  indicating  the  Mo- 
tions of  the  SouU  is  a  Language  which 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  flranger 
comprehends.  Every  one  knows  the  ex- 
ternal Geflures  and  Signs,  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himfelf  and 
others  indicate  their  feveral  AffeBions  ; 
fo  that  feeing  the  fame  Signs  recur,  he 
readily  knows  their  Meaningy  in  as  much 
as  Nature  herfelf  (xn^^Yi^^  the  Place  of  an 
Interpreter.  But  to  pafs  from  thefe  Spe- 
culations to  others  more  general. 

The  primary  Elements  of  Democritus 

were  Atoms  and  a  Void.     As  for  the  P^a- 

riety  and   the  Specific  Differences ^  wjiich 

he  found  to  exift  in   things,  he  deduced 

Z  2  them 
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C.XIir.  them  out  of  his  Atoms,  firfl  by  Figure, 
as  A  for  example  differs  from  N  -,  next 
by  Order,  as  AN  for  example  differs 
from  N  A  ;  and  laftly  by  Position,  as  Z 
for  example  differs  from  N,  thefe  Let- 
ters in  Figure  being  in  a  manner  the 
fame  (j/). 

Thus  Position,  according  to  this 
Philofopher,  ftands  among  the  Principles 
of  the  Univerfe. 

A  HIGH  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps 
not  an  undeferved  one,  if,  by  attending 
to  particulars,  we  contemplate  it's  ex- 
tenfive  influence.     For  not  to  mention 


{y)  What  others  called  o-x,^,aa,  Figure,  Demo- 
critus  called  'Puo-juo?  •,  Ta^ir,  Order,  he  called  Ata- 
^riyti ;  and  ©tVtj,  Situation,  or  Position,  he 
called  T^oTTY:,  See  Arijht.  Metaph.  p,  ii.  134.. 
Edit,  Sylb.  See  alfo  Lib.  de  Gen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  G.  2. 
where  Philoponus  in  his  Comment  informs  ns,  that 
thefe  flrange  words  were  As'^fi?  'AC^f^ixat),  Ahderic 
Words  \  Words  ufed  in  Abdeia,  the  city  to  which 
Democritus  belonged. 

the 
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the  force  of  Position   in  the   different  C.XIII. 
parts   of  every  animal  j  not   to  mention 
the  admirable  Situation  even   oi  Jub^ 
ordinate  Subjeds  ;   the  grateful  variety  of 
Lands    and   Waters,  of  Mountains  and 
Plains ',  u'hat  (hall   we  fay  to  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Heavens  above^  and  of  the 
Earth  beneath  ;  of  the  Sun  himfelf  in   the 
centre,  and   the  feveral  Planets  moving 
round  him  ?    If  we  carry  our  hypothesis 
farther,   and  fuppofe  (as  has   been   well 
conjediured)  that  the  Solar  Syftem   itfelf 
has  a  proper  Pojition  refpecling  the^Ar^^ 
Stars ;  and  that  they,  prefiding  in  other 
Syftems,  maintain  a  certain  Pojition  re- 
fpedling  the  Syftem  of  the  Sun  ;  we  (hall 
have   reafon  fo  to  eileem  the  importance 
of  this    Genus,    that  perhaps   upon    it's 
Permanence  depends  the  Permanence  of 
the  World. 

Nor  need  we  be  furprifed,  tho'  it  be 

properly  an  Attribute  of  things  corporeal, 

if  we  difcover  the   traces   of  it  even  in 

Z  3  Beings 
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C.XIIL  Beings  incorporeal.  If  the  fenfible  World 
be  an  EffeBj  of  which  the  Caufe  is  afi" 
*vereign  Mind,  all  that  we  difcover  in 
EffeBs  we  may  fairly  look  for  in  their 
Caufes,  lince  here  it's  prior  Exiftence  (z) 
is  in  a  manner  necejj'ary. 

Thus  our  own  Minds  are  not  only  the 
Place  and  Region  of  our  Ideas  {a),  but 
with  refpedt  to  thefe  Ideas,  fuch  is  the 
influence  of  Position,  that  upon  this  in 
a  manner  depends  our  'whole  Perception 
of  Truth,  Let  us  for  example  invert  the 
Terms  of  a  fimple  Propofition,  and  in- 
ftead  of  faying,  that  Every  Man  is  an 
Animal,  fay  that  Every  Animal  is  a  Man  y 
and  what   becomes  of  the  Truth  which 


(z)  See  Hermis^  p.  381,  &c. 

(<3)  ■—  Kaj  £u  ^■f\  01  Xiyoi^ig  tvv  Yvp^ri'  tivaci  to- 
flrov  I'J'xv — Well  therefore  do  they  conceive,  who  fay  that 
the  Soul  is  the  Region  of  Forms,  or  Ideas. 
jiriji.  de  An.  iii.  4.  p.  57.  Edit.  Sylb.  See  before, 
p.  98,  in  the  Note,  and  p.  112,  113. 

fuch 
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fuch  Propofition  contained  ?  Let  us  de-  C.XIIT. 
range  in  any  Theorem  the  Propofitions 
themfelves,  confounding  them  in  their 
order,  blending  them  promifcuoufly, 
putting  the  frji  laji,  and  the  laji  Jirjl ; 
and  what  becomes  of  the  l^ruth  which 
fuch  Theorem  was  to  demonfirate  ?  'Tis 
loft,  till  the  Propofitions  recover  their 
n2^t\iX2\  Jit  nation, 

•     ■      tantumferiest  junSiuraque  follet  *. 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  in  order  to  fhew  the  im- 
portance of  Arrangement  in  natural 
Subjed:s,  and  the  amazing  Differences 
that  arife,  where  the  Change  is  moll  7ni~ 
nute,  ingenioufly  remarks,  that  out  of  the 
fame  Letters  are  formed  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy [b).     We  may  affirm  as  confidently,  , 

*   Hor, 

\v)  —  IK  Tuv  ocvTuv  <yxp  rouymix  yivtron^  >t;  Kw- 
/ww^j'a  'yi>xi/.[AXTu]^.  De  Gen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
p.  4.     Edit.  Sylb, 

Z  4  that 
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C.XilL   that  out  of  iht  fame  Terms  are  formed 
Truth  and  Falfiood  (f). 

The  Efficacy  indeed  of  this  intel- 
lectual Position  is  fo  great,  that  thro' 
it  not  only  the  wife  know,  but  the  unr 
wife  become  i?iformed.  *Tis  by  the 
ilrength  of  this  alone  that  all  Teaching  is 
performed  ;  all  Leartiing  acquired  ;  that 
the  fimple  and  uninftruded  are  led  from 
Truths  acknowleged  [d)  to  Truths  un- 
known^ 


{c)  Simple  Terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  fcveral 
Predicaments  or  Arrangements  here  treated, 
being  the  first  Part  of  Logic. 

From  difFerent  Arrangemenii  of  thefe  Tertm  arife 
Propositions  ;  and  from  diiTerent  Jiravgcments  of 
Tt'opofuions  arife  Syilogisms. 

Propositions  are  the  Obje£l  of  the  second 
Part  OF  Logic  ;  Syllogisms,  of  the  Third. 

There  is  no  going  farthiv,  for  the  mod  enlarged 
Speculations  are  but  Syllogifms  repeated.  Such  thei\, 
in  a  Logical  and  Intelieciual  View,  is  the  Force  and 
Extent  of  the  Peedicament  of  Position  or  Si- 
tuation, here  treated. 

(a)  There  is  an  Order  or  Arrangernent  peculiar  to 
Learners ;  and  of  courfe,   with   refpe5i  to  them^    the 

Principle. 
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known,  and  thus  afcend  by  due  de-  C.XIII, 
grees  to  the  fublimeft  parts  of  Science.  W^>^ 
What  then  fliall  we  fay  to  that  Stupen- 
dous Position,  to  that  Marvellous 
Arrangement,  existing  within  the 
Divine  Mind  j  where  the  ic'//o/(?  of  Being 
is  ever  prefent  in  perfeSi  Order  j  and  to 
which  no  fingle  Truth  is  ever  latent  or 
unrevealed  {e)  ? 

Principle  or  Beginning  of  Knowlege  is  different  from 
what  it  is,  according  to  the  order  of  Nature.  Hence 
the  following  obfervation. — 'H    Si   (  Ao;^^^)  e6sv    m 

5r^wT«  x^  rr,g  ra  ZTpa.'yfj^x-i^  ^fX''"'?  Iviotb  acxTioVf 
«AA  oBiv  pxf  a.'j  y.cc(i<n — There  is  another  Species  of 
Beginning,  and  that  is  the  Point,  from  zvhich  any 
thing  may  be  done  after  the  hefi  manner  ;  for  example  in 
the  affair  of  Learning  any  things  we  are  fometimes  not  to 
begin  from  what  is  firf,  and  which  is  the  Principle  or  Be- 
ginning of  the  Thing  itfelf  but  we  are  to  begin  fro?n  that 
Pointy  -whence  any  one  may  learn  the  moll  eafily,  AU- 
taph.  1,  iv.  c.  I, 

In  the  Meno  of  Plato  there  is  a  flriking  example  of 
an  Arrangement  of  Truths,  which  lead  an  uninflru6led 
Youth  to  the  Knowlege  of  a  fine  and  important  Theo- 
rem in  Geometry.  See  the  Dialogue  of  that  name 
in  Plato,  and  Mr.  Sydenham's  elegant  and  accurate 
Tranflation,  enriched  with  Diagrams. 

{e)  See  before,  p.  no,  161,  204-,  5,  6,  266,  272, 
287,  8. 
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CXIII.  If  we  would  comprehend  the  Dignity 
^—"^^  *  of  Position  in  this  it's  archetypal 
Form,  let  us  view  it  at  the  fame  inftant 
with  fomething,  it's  perJeB  contrary  :  let 
us  compare  it  for  exdiuple  to  the  fick 
Man's  Dream,  or  to  that  Chaos  of  Ideas, 
which  fills  the  Mind  of  one  delirious. 
As  we  can  find  few  Situations  more  un- 
fortunate,  than  thefe  latter ;  fo  we  can 
conceive  no  one  more  refpedable,  or  di* 
vine,  than  ih^fonner. 

And  fo  much  for  the  Genus  or  Ar- 
rangement of  Position,  which  arifesfrom 
the  Genus  or  Arrangement  of  Where, 
as  this  from  the  Genus  or  Arrangement  of 
Relation,  both  Fofition  and  Where  be- 
ing in  their  nature  Relatives, 


CHAP. 
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CHAR      XIV, 

Concerning  Habit,  or  rather  the  being 
Habited— //' J  Defer iption — it's  prin^ 
cipal  Species  deduced  and  illujirated — • 
it's  Privation — Conclujion  of  the  fecond 
or  middle  part  of  the  Treatife, 

THE  Genus  of  Habit,  or  rather  C.XIV» 
OF  being  Habited,  is  of  fo  lit-  ^'"v"*-* 
tie  importance,  when  compared   to   the 
other  Predicaments,  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  omitted,   were  it  not  in  deference  to 
antient  authority  faj, 

Tho'  it  have  refped:  both  to  Habits, 
which  are  worn,  and  to  Perfons  who 
*wear  them  j  yet  is  it  not  recognized  ei- 

(<7J  The  Authority  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Pytha* 
gorean:  and  P(ripaUti(s» 

ther 
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C.XIV.  tiiei-  Jn  tjie  one  or  the  other,  but  is  a 
Relation,  'which  arifes  from  the  two 
taken  together  (/^). 

Now  as  every  fuch  Habit,  as  well  as 
every  fuch  Wearer^  are  both  of  them 
Subjia72ces,  the  Relation  muft  neceffarily 
be  a  Relation,  exijiing  between  Subjlances, 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  'Relation  exift- 
ing  between  Mind  and  it's  Habits  (fuch 
as  Virtue  or  Science)  nor  that  between 
Body  and  it's  Habits  (fuch  as  Agility  or 


(o)  ^uod  non  ita  intelligendum  eji^  ac  ft  res  ipfte,  qua 
Jic  habentury  fint  hujus  Pra:d'icaTncnti  (puta  Vejiiius  ip/i, 
&c.)  qu<£  ad  alia  Pradlcamenta  jpeclant^  JedHABlTlo 
harurn,  feu  IPSUM  Habere,  to  t-^uv  xaur*.  IVaUf. 
Logic.  1.  i.  c.  14. — Soon  after  he  explains  Haeitio, 
and  informs  us  it  means,  Vcjihum  ejfe,  Tunicatum  ejj'e., 
Togatum  effe,  Corona  cingi,  Calceo  indui.   Sec. 

Sanderfon  in  his  Logic  explains  the  Predicament  as 
follows — Corpus  habem  eji  Subjlantia  ;  Res  habita  ferp 
eft  Forma  ariifciaiis  de  quarto.  Specie  ^ualitatis  ;  Ap- 
PLICATIO  HUJUS  ADILLUD  ej}  H ABIT U S  huJus  PreS- 

dicamcnti.     Lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Health), 
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Health),  for  thefe  Habits   are  not  Sub-  C.XIV. 
fiances,  but  inherent  Attributes  (c).  ^   ' 

Again,  it  cannot  be  the  Relation  ex- 
iting between  a  Man  and  his  PoJfeJ/ions -^ 
for,  tho'  thefe  are  both  of  them  Sub- 
Jlances,  and  tho'  a  PofTeffor  may  be  faid 
to  have  an  Eftate,  he  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  it  upon  him  3  he  does  not  wear 
it  {d\ 


(c)  SimplicluSi  when  he  gives  the  reafon,  why  Habit 
and  the  Body- Habited c-^unoi  co-exift,  as  Suhjlance  and 
it's  Attributes  co-exift,  fays — cvfj.(p\rn  yci^  toc-jto,  Wi, 
xj  auTo  ix.i7vo — For  thefe  Attributes  are  con-r.atural 
Qthat  is,  grow  with  the  Being]  and  are  the  Being  it- 
self.    Sifnplic.  in  Prad.  p.  93. 

(«)  At»  i§\  rot,  xrnfji.xra.if  n  ccv^^bcttoSx,  r,  {^j'A^f, 
n  zTXTiox;,  r,  uiaj  xaTas  raro  ro  yiv^  'X^'"  Xiyo^A-i- 
6a,  StoTi  8x  Iv  Zusoi^iati  rxZrx  Ir'j  kxitoi  v.t7\^xtx 
cvTX, — For  which  reafon  zve  are  net  faid,  in  the  fcrife  of 
this  Genus,  TO  Have  Pcffeffions,  or  Slaves,  or  Friends^ 
or  Fathers,  or  Children  ;  for  thsfe  none  of  them  are  faid 
to  exijl  in  their  being  thrown  round  us,  or  super- 
induced, altho^  they  are  all  fin  fome  fenfe  or  other] 
our  Pojfejfions.     Simplic.  ut  fupra. 

The 
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C.XIV.        The  being  Habited  therefore  is  in  it's 

^^  "^  JlriBefi  Senfe  fomething  lefs  than  \hQ  Jirji 

Relation,  that  between  a  Subftance,  and 

it's  Attributes ;  fomething  more,  than  the 

fecond  Relation,  that    (I  mean)  between 

a  PoiTeiTor,  and  his  PolTeilions  {e), 

'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  thefe  Reafonings 
on  a  fubjedt  fo  trite,  will  be  pardoned 
for  their  Brevity.    They  are  to  (hew,  not 


\t)    >tj   \(i'\V.l  [MiTOV  ZTU?   ilvXt    TO    iX,^iVy    Ta    XfXTri- 

ti  AfuxoTTi?.  p^wpi'^JTai  aTTO  tww  i^xhv  nTysfxaTuv,  a.  a 
•ffi^iKiifAi^x'  VI  Si  irci}iJt,a.rtxov  Iri  f^  f^coOfi/,  j^w^t^frai 
«7ro^  Twy  f^EWV,  «»  0"UjU.C£S>;xa(riv  «/a?^,  <rJiJ.(pvi7?  acrar, 
j^  Jx  iTrUrnroi — THE  Having  any  thing  on  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fort  of  Medium  bctiveen  Possessing,  and 
the  being  habitually  disposed,  j^s  far  as  it  ;> 
had^  after  the  fame  manner  as  Whitencfs  is  had,  [or  any 
inherent  Attribute,]  it  is  diJiinguifJied  from  Pojpffions 
WITHOUT,  with  which  we  are  not  [aid  to  be  in'veloped 
or  cloathed.  As  far  as  it  is  corporeal,  and  from  WITH- 
OUT, it  is  dijiinguifoed  from  [inherent  Attributes  orj 
Habits,  which  belong  to  us,  as  things  coN-NATURAL, 
and  not  as  things  adventitious,     Simplic.  utfupra. 

what 
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what  the  Relation   //,    but    what  it  is  C.XIV* 


w-u-i.^ 


not.  *-^ 

If  it  be  demanded — And  what  then 
is  it  f'— the  Anfwer  mufl  be.  It  is  a  Re- 
lation exlfting  after  a  peculiar  manner  ■^ 
when  an  artificial  Substance  is  Su- 
perinduced (y)  upon  a  natural  one, 
and  becomes  contiguous  to  it,  thd  it  be  not 
united  in  vital  Continuity. 

Such  was  THE  VERY  Armour  «e  had 

ON, 

When  he  tli  ambitious  Norway  combated  [g), 

TiTE  primary  End  of  being  habited  feems 
to  have  been  Protection  3  and  that, 
either  by  way  of  defence  againft  the  in- 
clemencies of  Nature,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
common  Apparel;  or  by  way  of  defence. 


(f)  See  the  preceding  Notes  in  this  Chapter,  par- 
ticularly the  fecond, 

(g)  Hamlet,  Ad  I.  Sc.  i. 

againft 
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C.XIV.  agaihft  InfuItS)  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hel- 
mets, Breaft-plates,  Coats  of  Mail,   &c. 

Farther  than  this,  as  Habits  were 
various  both  in  their  materials  and  (hapes; 
and,  as  among  the  number  of  thofe  whcj 
wore  them,  fome  were  fuperior  to  the  reft 
by  their  Dignity  and  Office :  hence  it  was 
found  expedient,  that  many  of  ihtit  fupe- 
rior Ranks  fliould  be  marked  by  the  Di- 
stinctions OF  PECULIAR  Habits  -,  fo 
that  this  eftablifhed  another  'End  of  being 
Habited,  over  and  above  ProteBion,  an 
B,ndi  which  gave  Robes  to  Peers,  Uni- 
forms to  Admirals,  &c. 

Farther  ftill,  fome  Regard,  when 
either  of  the  fexes  habited  themfelves> 
was  had  to  Decency  -,  fome  to  Beauty 
and  adventitious  Ornament  -,  of 
which  laft  we  may  be  more  fenfible,  if 
we  contemplate  the  elegant  draperies  of 
the  Grecian  Statues,  or  thofe  in  the  ca- 
pital 
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pital  Pidures  of  the  great  Italian   Maf-   C.XIV. 
ters,    and   compare  thefe  truly  graceful 
and  fimple   Forms   to   the  taftelefs  and 
ever  mutable  ones  of  ourfelves,  and  our 
neighbours  (//). 

As    there   are   many    forts  of    Habit, 
which   have  refpect  to   this    lad:  End,  I 


(h)  The  fame  Simplicity,  which  contributes  to  the 
Decoration  of  our  Perfons^  contributes  alfo  to  the  De- 
coration of  Nature. 

The  following  Anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by 
the  late  Lord  Lyttehon^  appears  to  be  worth  preferv- 
ing.  When  Sir  "John  Vanhrugh  had  finifhed  Blenheim- 
houfe,  the  then  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  afked  him  for 
the  Plan  of  a  Garden.  Sir  "John  told  her,  he  could 
give  no  Plan  himfelf,  and  he  feared  (he  might  apply 
to  others,  as  incapable  as  he  was,  naming  certain  Gar- 
deners of  the  time,  that  are  now  unknown.  But, 
continued  he,  if  your  Grace  would  have  a  Garden 
truly  elegant.,  you  rnujt  apply  for  a  Plan  /jthe  best 
Painters  of  Landscape. 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  predict  (as  it 
were)  a  Tafte,  which,  taking  it's  rife  not  many  years 
after  from  Kent^  has  been  fince  completed  by  Brown, 
and  no  where  with  greater  beauty  and  maginficcnce, 
than  on  the  very  Spot,  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
I  mean  Blenheim. 


A  a 


mean 
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C.XI  V".   mean  to  Beauty  or  adventitious  Ornament ; 
fo  when  a  man  is  found  to  cultivate  this 
End  to  an  exce/s,  it  conftitutes  the  cha- 
racter,  which  we  call   a  Fop  (/).     Nay, 
even  the  Conveniences  of  Drefs,  when  too 
viinutely  fludied,  degenerate  into   an  ef- 
feminacy,   which   carries  with  it   a  re- 
proach.    'Tvvas  hence   that  Turnus  up- 
braided the  "Trojans  for  wearing  a  Cover- 
ing over  their  hands,  and  for  tying  their 
Caps  on  with  Strings,  that  is  to  fay  in  mo- 
dern 1  a  n  g  u  2igQ,for  ujing  Gloves  andChinjiays, 

Kt   tiiniccs  tnanicasj  ct  habcnt   redimicula 
mitrcB  [k). 

(i)  Horace^  in  the  firfl:  fatlreof  his  firll  book,  calls 
the  wild  and  extravagant  Nisvius,  by  the  name  of 
Vappa  ;  which  Baxter  ingcnioufly  explains,  quodin- 
fano  fumplu  ftolidas  fsqueretur  deliaas.  Nos  hujufce- 
modi  homunciones  Fopps  diclmus  ,  an  et  hoc  a  Vappa, 
quarant  alii. 

Vappa  meant  originally  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  in 
a  ftate  of  perfed  infipidiiy,  when  'twas  neither  JVincy 
nor  Finegar.  V  app a  proprie  dicitur^  quod  nee  vinunit 
nee   acetum  ejl.     Vet.   Scholiaji.    in   Horat.    Satir,   ].  i, 

S.  2.    V.    13. 

(k)  Mn.  ix.  6 16, 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  Ufe  C.XIV. 
of  Habit  as  to  DiJiin5lion.  In  ahnoft  all 
Countries  fomething  of  this  hath  taken 
place,  to  diftinguifh  the  ISIobk  from  the 
Ignoble -J  the  Scholar  from  the  Mechanic-^ 
to  mark  the  Sacerdotal,  the  Military,  the 
yuridicalf^c,  'Tis  to  iht  Fallibility,  which. 
fometimes  attends  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing,  that  we  owe  thofe  prover- 
bial Sayings,  the  Cloak  makes  not  the 
Philofopher ',  the  Cowl  makes  7iot  the 
Monk  (/). 

'Tis  In  a  Senfe  lefs  JiriSi  and  precife, 
that  we  take  the  word  Habit,  when 
we  fay  of  the  Plains,  they  are  cloathed 
with  Grafs  ;  of  the  Mountains,  they  are 
cloathed  with  Wood  ^  and  more  remotely 
ftill,  when  we  apply  the  Notion  of 
Habit  to   the  Mind Having  on  the 


(/)  Pallium  non  fac'it  Pbilojophum — Cucullus  nan  fa- 
(it  Aionachum. 

Aa  2  Breast- 


35^ 
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C.XIV.  Breast-plate  of  Right eoufnefs<-^taking 
'''^    '    the  Shield  of  Faith  (;;;),  &c. 

In  the  Language  of  Poetry  there  is 
fometimes  much  elegance  derived  from 
this  Arrangement  j  as  for  example,  when 
the  Mor?2,  at  day-break,  is  faid  to  be  clad 
with  Russet  Mantle  ;  or  when  the 
Moofii  in  difFufing  her  pallid  light,  is 
faid  to  throw  o'er  the  dujk  her  silver 
Mantle  {ji)  ;  or  when  the  Pfalmijl 
fays,  on  a  greater  fubjedt,  Thou  deckest 
thyfelf  ivith  Light,  as  it  were  with  a 
Garment  {o), 

Tho'  from  all  thefe  Inftances  we  may 
perceive  the  force  of  this  Genus,  yet  an- 
other flill  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of 
it's  Privation.  Nakednejs  is  found  to 
heighten  o///fr  circumftances  of  Didrefs  : 


(w)  EpheJianSi  ch.  vi.    v.  14,  16. 

(«)  Hamlet,  Acl  i.  Sc,  I. — Par,  Lojl^  iv.  608. 

{0)  Pfalm  ciy.  v,  2. 

NUDUS 
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V 

NuDUS   in   ignotdf    Palhiure,   jacehis  a*   C.XIV. 
renci  (<?). 

Tho'  the  Senfe  be  metaphorical,  yet 
Shakefpeare  avails  hinirdf  of  the  fame 
Privation  in  the  pathetic  Speech,  which 
he  gives  to  Woljey  : 

O  I   Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  fervd  my  God  with  half  the 

zeal 
Ifervd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  my,  enemies  (^). 

The  fame  Privation  has  it's  eiFe.5t  alfo 
in  a  vv^ay  more  Comic,  and  contemptuous. 
'Tis  thus  Ariflophanes  talks  about  Fhi~ 
lofophers  : 

T-dq  u-voimrug,  ri>g  dvuirooviT^g  Xeyiig  (r). 

(p)  /En.  V.  871. 

(q)  Shake/.  Henry  Vlll.   Ad  ili.  Sc.  6. 

(r)   'Aoi^olp,  '^i'jp.  103. 

A  a  3  ,  Tou 
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C.XlV.   Toil  mean  thofe pallid,  thofe  barefooted 
fellows, 

'Tis  thus  the  Author  of  the  Dunciad 
defcribes  Friars 

>—  Linfey-woolfey  brothers. 

Grave  mummers,   sleeveless  fome,  and 
SHIRTLESS  others  fsj. 

In  fome  ir\\\.zncts,  fuch  partial  Priva^ 
tiojjs  of  Habit  become  an  indication  of 
Reverence.  Thus  Mofes,  vv'hen  on 
holy  ground,  was  ordered  to  fland  bare- 
footed  ftj  ;  and  among  Europea?is  'tis  a 
mark  of  Refpedt,  to  appear  bareheaded. 

And  fo  much  for  the  Genus  or  Pre- 
dicament OF  Habit,  which  we  di- 
vide into  Species  from  it's  different  Ends 

(5)  Dunciad.  iii.  113. 
(t)  Exod.  iii.  5. 

of 
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of  Protection,  Distinction,  De-  C.XIV. 
CENCY,  and  Ornament,  to  ail  of  which 
is  alike  oppofed  their  Contrary,  Priva- 
tion. So  much  alfo  for  the  ten  Uni- 
versal Arrangements,  Genera,  or 
Predicaments,  with  the  difcuflion  of 
which  we  conclude  the  Second,  or  middle 
Part  of  this  Treatife. 


A  a  4  CHAP. 


0 
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C    H    A    P.  •    XV. 

Concerning  the  Appendages  to  the  TJni" 
'verjal  Genera  or  Arrangements  j  that 
is  to  fay  concerning  Opposites,  Prior, 
Subsequent,  Together  or  At 
ONCE,  tfW  Motion,  ufually  called Pojl- 
Predicaments — the  Modes -or  Species  of 
all  thefe  [Motioti  excepted)  deduced y  and 
illujl rated — Preparation  for  the  Theory 
of  Motion. 


C.  XV.   T  TAVING    now  gone  thro'  each  of 


the  Predicaments  or  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  and  confider- 
ed  it's  Charader,  and  diftinguifliing  At- 
tributes, there  remains  nothing  farther 
to  complete  the  Theory,  but  a?i  Expli* 
cation  of  certain  Terms y  which  have  oc- 
calionally  occurred  ;  and  which,  from 
their  fubfequent  place,  and  fubfequent 
Contemplation,    have     been    called    by 

the 
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the    Latin    Logicians    Post-Predica-  C.  .""XV. 
MENTS  [a),  and   form  the  t/iird,  or  /aji  ^ 
Part  of  this  Treatife. 

Thus  for  example,  things  have  been 

-fometimes  mentioned  in  the  former  part 

of  this  Work,  as  cppofed  to  one  another ; 

and  hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  con- 

iider  the  Dodtrine  of  Opposites  (^). 

At  other  times  things  have  been 
treated  as  being  fome  Prior,  fome  Sub- 
sequent, and  others  exiting  Toge- 
ther or  At  once  [c)  ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  expedient  to  examine  thefe  fe- 
veral  Terms,  and  to  invefiigate  the  dif-^ 
ferent  meanings,  of  which  each  of  ther^ 
is  fufceptible. 

(a)  See  before,  p.  35,  36. 

(b)  See  before  ch.  vii.  and  ch.  viii.  p.  173.  Sa 
alfo  Anji.  Prad.  7Zio\  tJ*  ANTIKEIMENnN,  j. 
47.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(f)  See  before,  p.  181,  182,  221.  See  -^rr/i, 
Pradic.  tj^i  t3  AM  A.  p.  54,     Edit.  Sylb. 

Last  L5r, 
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C.  XV.  Lastly,  Motion  in  it*s  various  Spe- 
cies is  fo  widely  diffufed  thro'  feme  of 
the  mofl  important  Genera  already  treat- 
ed, that  It  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  fpe- 
culation,  where  the  profefTed  Ejjd  is  /# 
Jcrutinize  XJniverfals, 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  ftill  re- 
main, as  Subjedts  of  our  Inquiry,  Op- 
posiTEs,  Prior  and  Subsequent,  Co- 
existent or  At  once,  and  laft  of  all 
Motion. 

Now  in  the  firfl  place,  as  to  Oppo- 
siTES,  the  Reader  muft  be  reminded, 
that,  having  already  fpoken  of  them  in  a 
former  Treatife  [d),  we  omit  them  here, 
and  refer  to  that. 

The 


(d)  See  HermeSy  1.  ii.  c.  2,  Note  (/)  p.  250,  in 
which  Note  are  enumerated  Relatives,  ra  -of^oq  t»  ; 
Contraries,  ra  hxvria  ;  Contradictories,  rx 
v.xroi  «7rc(pa(r»i)  ^  xxT»,(poifiv,    There  is  one  Species 

omitted, 
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The  Dodrlne  {e)  of  Prior  and  Sub-  C.XV. 
SEQUENT   follows  :    and    thefe    perhaps   ^^VNJ 
may  appear  to  be  fufficiently  difculTed, 
if  we  enumerate,   and  explain  the  folt 
lowing  Modes. 

The  most  obvious  Mode   of  Pri* 
ORITY  is  the  Temporal  (f),  accord- 
ing 


omitted,  ra  xaO'  t^iv  Xj  fi^na-iv,  things  oppefed  in  the 
way  of  Habit  and  Privation  j  fuch  as  Sight  and 
Blindnefs. 

This  Privation  differs  from  that  mentioned  already 
in  the  third  Chapter  of  thisTreatife,  becaufe  the  Pri- 
vation there  is  the  road  to  natural  ProduSiions  -,  the  Pri- 
vation here  admits  no  Progrefs,  nor  any  Return  to  the 
original  Habity  at  leaft  in  a  natural  way.  See  jim- 
mon,  p.  146,  and  of  this  Work,  p.  56,  57,  &c. 

(e)  See  Ariji.  Prad.  lit^i  t»  HPOTEPON.  p.  53. 

Edit.  Sylb. 

{/)  This  Mode  Arijlotk  calls  Prior  xara  rov  ^^q- 
vol/,  ACCORDING  TO  TiME  ;  the  Priority^  depending 
on  the  ^antity  of  Time  being  larger  with  refpeft  to 
the  Subject,  which  ig  called  older,  or  more  entient — 
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C.  XV.   ing  to  which  we  fay,  that  the    Trojan 
^—'-'T-^    Wars  were  prior  to  the  Ptmic,   and  the 
Battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim, 

A  Second  mode  of  Priority  is, 
when  a  thing  is  prior  io  feme  other,  be- 
caufe    IT    DOES    not    reciprocate   in 

THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EXISTENCE  [g). 


rio  ^ya.^  Tou  ^^cuov  TsXnta  £»va»,  Xj  zrxXsiKiTB^ov  Xj 
•sr^i(j-Q-jTipov  Xiyirai,     Prad.  p.  53.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Jm7noKius^  in  commenting  this  Paflage,  obferves 
an  elegance  in  the  Greek  tongue,  peculiar  to  itfelf — 
ITaAaioTf^ovj  he  tells  us,  is  applied  indifcriminately  to 
Beings  animal  and  inanimate  ;  n^fffCuTf^cu  is  applied 
only  to  the  animal  Genus.  Simplicius  on  the  fame 
occafion  makes  the  fame  Obfervation,  in  Prad,  p. 
106. 

The  laft  Author  has  alfo  the  following  remark 
concerning  the  different  Modes  oiTemporalVriorhy — 

T«  Oi  XXTOt  ^POVOV  ZjpOTlOlHj  ETTt  f/.iV  TCdU  yiVOfMI/UV 
rX     uTOppWTf^OV     OVTOi     T»    NuU*      £7rt    Si   TUV    iCOfXiVliD/y      TX 

Uyvre^ov,  Simpl.  in  Prad.  p.  106.  B.  Things 
PRIOR  IN  Time  among  the  Past  are  thoje  the  far- 
TU^^T  from  the  Present  Now  ;  a?nongthe  future, 
are  thoje  the  nearest  to  it.     Simpl.  in  Loc. 

{g)  The  Words  in  AriJiotU  are — to  ^-n  dvTifOi{po-i 
HSiToi  Twv  tS  nvxi  «KoAa6?;o-iv.  Pradic.  p.  53.  £dit, 
Sylb. 

H« 
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A  FEW  examples  will  illuftrate  the  C.  XV. 
apparent  difficulty  of  this  charader. 
The  number  One  according  to  this  doc- 
trine is  prior  to  the  number  T^wOy  be- 
caufe  if  there  exift  TwOi  'tis  a  necejfary 
confequence  that  there  fliould  be  One  ; 
but  if  there  exift  Orie^  it  does  not  reci- 
procate,  that  there  fliould  be  Ttoo,  Thus 
every  Genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  it's 
various  Species,  becaufe  if  there  be  fuch 
a  Species  as  Man,  or  Lion,  there  is  ne- 
celTarily  fuch  a  Genus  as  Animal  ;  but  if 
there  hz  fuch  a  Genus  as  Animal,  there 
is  not  necelTarily  fuch  a  Species  as  Man, 
or  Lion. 

This  Mode  of  Friority,  which  we  call 
Priority  Essential,  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  in  all  logical  Difquifi- 
tions,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  merit 
fome  farther  attention. 


He  alleges  the  fame  Inftance  from  Numbers^  whick 
is  given  here. 

ACC®RD- 
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C.  XV.  According  to  this,  that  thing  of  any 
two  or  many  things  is  prior,  which, 
by  being  taken  away,  annihilates  the  reft  ; 
or  which,  if  the  reji  are,  muji  necejfarily 
BE  (/;). 

For  example — If  there  were  no  Theo- 
rems of  Science,  to  guide  the  Operations 
of  Art,  there  could  be  no  Art ;  but  if 
there  were  710  Operations  of  Art,  there 
might  ftill  be  Theorems  of  Science.  There- 
fore is  Science  prior  to  Art,  Again,  if 
there  were  no  fiich  Things  as  Syllogized 
Truths,  there  could  be  no  fuch  Science^ 
as  Optics  or  Aftronomy.  But,  tho  nei^ 
ther  of  thefe,  there  might  notwithftand- 


{h)  What  is  here  faid,  is  explained  in  what  iname- 
diately  follows.  SImplicius  fays,  agreeably  to  the  ex- 
planation here  given,  xaAsTy  Jg  hufjaciv  ol  viuiTipoi  to 
TomTOV  H^OTt^oVf  0"ii';£7r»(pfpO|a£i/ov  {Xiv,  [xn  <rui/£7rt(f>£oov 
^E,  x^  crvvavoci^i'v  |w,fv,  ^ri'  <Tvvoivaiov[ji.svov  (?£. — The 
latter  Logicians  are  accujlomed  to  call  this  Mode  of  Fri- 
ority,  that  which  is  co-infer'd,  but  does  not  co  in- 
fer ;  that  which  co-annihilates,  but  is  not  co- 
annihilated.     Simp!,  in  Pned.  p.  ic6. 

ing 
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Ing  be  fuch  things,  as  Truths  Syllogized.  C.  XV. 
Therefore  is  Logic  prior  to  thefe,  and, 
by  parity  of  reafoning,  to  every  other 
particular  Science.  Again,  if  there  were 
no  fuck  Principles  as  Self-evident  Truths, 
there  could  be  no  fuch  things  as  Truths 
Syllogized.  But,  tlio'  ?20  Truths  Syllo- 
gized, there  might  ftill  be  Truths  felf- 
evident.  Therefore  the  first  Philoso- 
phy, which  treats  of  thefe  primary  and 
original  Truths,  being  prior  to  Logic,  is 
prior  alfo  to  the  tribe  of  Sciences,  as 
are  thefc  to  the  tribe  of  Arts  -,  fo  that  of 
courfe  the  whole  ftrudure  of  Logic,  of 
Sciences,  and  of  Arts,  may  be  faid  to  refl 
upon  this  first  Philosophy,  as  upon 
that  only  firm  and  foHd  Bafe,  againft 
which  the  Powers  of  Ignorance  and  So- 
phiftry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

There  is  a  third  Mode  of  Prior- 
ity, feen  inORDER  and  Arrangement. 
Thus  in  the  demonjirative  Sciences,  Lie- 
finitions  and  Pojiulates  are  prior  to  Tlieo- 

re?ns 
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C.  XV.  ^^^^-f  ^^d  ProbIe??2s  j  in  Grammar,  Sylla- 
bles are  prior  to  Words^  and  Letters  to 
Syllables,  'Tis  thus  in  a  well  csmpofcd 
Oration,  the  Proeme  is  prior  to  the 
State  and  Argument ;  and  thefe  laft,  to 
the  Peroratio?!  (/). 

A  FOURTH  Mode  of  Priority  is  that 
of  Honour  and  Affection,  when  we 
prefer  Objedts,  that  we  revere  or  love,  to 
others  that  lefs  merit,  or  at  leafl  that  we 
efteem  lefs  to  merit  our  Regard  and  At- 
tention (/^). 

"AQuVOCT^Q  y,6V  TS-^UTa  9"££ff,    VOfJLU  cog  OiOiKtiVjOClf 

(/)  TfiTOV  Js  )c«T«  Tiva  ra'^jy  to  zufOT?^ov  Xiynai^ 
y.x^a,Trtp  Ini  ruv  fTni-rty.MV  Xj  rwj  Xoyuv'  sv  ts  yao  roag 
«7ro^£tXTJxar?  £7rjr»ijWaj?,  x.  t.  A.  Ar'jJ}.  Freed,  p. 
53.  Edit.  Sylb.  This  is  not  tranflated,  being  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Text. 

\k)    Eti  •araoa  ra,  iipr.^iva,  to   (Sc'Atioi)  y^   tiijuuvs- 

fOV   ■SrpOTfpOV     TV!    ;^Ja-ft    iJ'oXEr*      £«C<;9a(rt    Je    &l    ZTOXXo]    T8? 

£i/Tt|U,OT£fKf  ;t,  ^xXKoy  ay(XTrie[j:.iv)ig  i/vr  auT^i',  zrpoTi- 
cnq  Tsa.^  auToK  (pacrnnv  uvan — -^r//?.  Prad.  Ibid. — 
not  tranflated  for  the  reafon  before  given. 

T.^ 
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Tjff  re  yovsi^ri^u,  raj  t  ccy^ig-  ^ycysyoccjorccqij^y 

z.  r.  A. 

7"/^^  Go^j"  immortal y  as  by  haw  divine 
They  jland  arrangd,  first  honour  :  next 

revere 
T//  ilhijirioiis  Heroes,  and  terrejirial  Race 
Of  Genii,  paying  each  the  legal  Rites  : 
Honour  thy  Parents  next,   and  thofe  of 

kin 
The  neareji^  &c. 

HiERocLES,  in  his  comment  on  thefe 
verfes,  commonly  called  for  their  excel- 
lence the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras, 
has  largely  expatiated  on  this  divine  Pre- 
cedence and  Subordination. 

Thus  Horace,  with  refpecfl  to  that 
Priority  of  Beings,  founded  on  the  Re- 
ligion of  his  Country — 

(I)  Pythag.'  aurea  carmina. 

B  b  ^dd 
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^id  p  R I  u  s  die  am  folk  is  Parentis 

Laiidihus &c. 

Proximos  ////  tajnen  occupavii 
Pallas  honor es  {jn). 

He  adopts  Priority,   derived  from  the 
fame  principle,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
favourite  topics,  which  his  Genius   led 
him  to  cultivate : 

^/V  PR  I  us  illuftrem  fatiris,  mujdque  pe- 
dejiri  («)  ? 

The  Stagirite^  who  records  thefe  'va- 
rious Modes  of  Priority,  obferves  on 
this  fourth  Mode  (and  apparently  with 
reafon)  that  it  was  in  a  manner  the  moft 
alien  ^nd  foreign  of  them  all  (o), 

{m)  Horat.  Od.  1.  i.  12. 

(«)  Horat.  Sat.  1.  ii.  6.  v.  17. 

{0)  His  Words  are— £f»  Si  §n  >^  %iSo])  dhXor^iiu- 
T5iT^  Twi/  T^&TTwv  aT^ — Jri/f,  Prad-  Ibid.  p.  54. 


He 
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He  mentions  alfo  a  fifth  Mode,  C.  XV. 
but  he  introduces  it  with  a  fort  of  doubt.  '  ^"^ 
It  Jhould  feem  {p),  fays  he,  befides  the 
Modes  here  mentioned,  there  was  an^ 
other  Mode  ^'Priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating  j  altho',  fo  far  as  they  reci^ 
procate,   they  may  be  faid  to  co-exijl. 

The  fat5t  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any 
fenfe  can  be  called  Cause  to  the  other ^ 
it  may  for  that  reofon  be  called  Prior, 
if  not  in  T^ime,  at  leaft  in  Efficacy  and 
Power, 

For  example,  the  atiiial  Exijience  of  a 
Man  reciprocates  with  the  Propofttion^ 
which  affirms  him  aclually  to  exiji.  For 
if  the  Man  actually  exift,  then  is  the 
Propofition  true  -,  and  reciprocally,  if  the 


AITION,  K.  T.  A.     UU.  p.  54. 

B  b  2  Pro- 
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C.  XV.  Propofition  be  true^  then  does  the  Man 
aciiially  exiji.  And  yet,  tho'  thefe  things 
in  this  manner  reciprocate,  is  not  the 
Propofitiofi  Caufe  to  the  Man's  Exigence, 
but  the  Mans  Exijience  to  that  of  the 
Propofition  ;  fince  according  as  the  Man 
either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call 
the  Propofition  either  true  ov  falfe  [q). 

This  laft  Mode  of  Priority  we  call 
Causal  Priority,  or  the  being  prior 
BY  Causality. 

We  muft  not  however  quit  this  Spe- 
culation, without  obferving  that  Caufe 
and  Eff'ecl  do  not  always  thus  reciprocate, 
but  that  for  the  greater  part  the  Caufe  is 
7iatur ally  VRioK.  For  example  :  Hunger 
and  Thirfl:  are  the  natural  Caufe s  of 
Eating  and  Drinking  j  and  thus,  by  be- 
ing  their  Caufes,   are   naturally  prior  to 


(^).  The  Words   of  Arijlotle  are — tw  yic  ihxi  t^ 
■llid.  p.  54.     Edit.  Sylb. 

them 
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them.  Crimes  too  are  the  natural  Caiife,  C.  XV. 
why  Punifhments  are  infiided  ;  and 
therefore  Crimes,  by  parity  of  reafon,  are 
prior  to  Punifhments.  The  Sentiment, 
tho'  obvious,  is  well  expreffed  by  Pcetiis 
Thrafea.  Nam  Culpa  quam  Faena  tem- 
pore PRIOR  EST  ;  emendari^  quatn  pec- 
care,  pojierius  ejl  (r). 

Nor  are  Crimes  only  prior  to  Funijh- 
ment,  but  fo  is  Judicial  Procefs ;  fince  to 
punifh^r/?,  and  the?z  to  hear,  is  what  Sir 
Edward  Coke  chufes  to  call  (in  a  language 
fomewhat  ^rong)  the  damnable  and  da??jned 
Proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell  fsj  : 

Cajligatque,  audit  que  dobs ft)^ 

And   thus  it  appears  there   are   five 
PRINCIPAL  Modes  OF  Priority;   that 


(r)  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  20. 

(5)  Coke\  InJiituteSi  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  55. 

(/)  Mne'id,  vi,  567. 

B  b  3  \% 
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C.  XV.  is  to  fay,  tht  temporal,  the  Essen- 
tial, that  of  Order,  tiiat  of  Pi-ece- 
DENCE,  and  that  of  Causality;  which 
five  being  known,  the  Modes  of  what 
IS  suBsrQj.rLNT  (it's  natural  oppojite)  are 
eafily   known  alio  {ii). 

We  are  now  to  examine   the  Modes  of 
Co-"ExisTENCE,  OF  that  of  bewg  at  once 
and    TOGETHER   [x)  ',    and    thfe    Modes 
have  evidently  great  conne<5tion  with  the 
preceding. 

The  moft  simple  Mode  among  thefe, 
as  well  as  among  the  Modes  of  Priority, 
is  the  temporal,  perceived  in  things 
or  events,  which  exift  during  the  fame 
time  (j/). 


ftv  >^  Ts'  iVffov  Xiyoiro.     Simplic.  ul  fuproy  p.  I06.   B. 
(x)   Jrijfot.  Pi  ad.  p.  54.      Edit.  Sylb. 

54.     Edit.  Sylb, 

Una 
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Una  Eiiriifque  'Notiifqiie  rimnt (z)      C.  XV. 

V/ar  and  the  Plague  at  once  dejlroy  the 
Greeks. 

Perfons,  in  this  manner  co-exifting,  are 
called  Contemporaries  :  fuch  as  So- 
crates and  Alcihiades  ;  Virgil  and  Horace  ; 
Shahefpeare  and  'Johnfon. 

A  SECOND  Mode  of  Co-existence 
is  founded  in  Nature  and  Essence, 
where  two  things  necefTarily  reciprocate 
in  confcquence  of  their  exifting,  while 
neither  of  them  at  the  fame  time  is  the 
Caufe  of  exidence  to  the  other  {h). 

'Tis 

(z)  /^«.  I.  89. 

(a)  Iliad.  A.  v.  6 1. 

(I,)  Thus  espreiTed  by  y4riJ1otle—(t-!Tti  S\   AMA^ 

$x^ui;  ai  x'lTiov  3"aT£^ot»  ^xti^-^  tS  itvxi.  Prad.  p. 
54..     Edit.  Sylb. 

B  b  4  By 
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C.  XV.  'Tis  in  this  fenfe  that  Double  and 
Half  are  together  or  at  once,  for 
they  reciprocate ;  if  there  be  Double, 
there  muft  be  Half;  and  if  Half,  there 
mud:  be  Double.  They  are  alfo  7ieither 
of  them  the  Caufe,  why  the  other  exifts. 
Double  is  no  more  the  Caufe  of  Half, 
than  Half  is  of  Doable.  This  laft  con- 
dition is  requilite,  becaufe  if  either  of  the 
Two  were  e/Jhitially  and  truly  a  Caufe  to 
the  other,  it  would  pafs,  by  virtue  of  it's 
Caufalityy  from  Co-exiftence  to  Pri- 
ority (c). 

There  is  a  third  Mode  of  Co- 
existence, fcen  in  different  Species  of 
the  fame   Genus,    when,   upon   dividing 


By  referring  to  the  Chapter  on  Relatives^  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  whence  this  Speculation  arifes  ;  for  in 
that  Chapter  the  fame  Example  is  alleged  as  here,  by 
way  of  illuflratioii  of  the  fame  Doctrine.  See  be- 
fore, p.  221. 

[c)  See  before,  p.  371,  2. 

the 


\ 
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the  Genus,  we  view  them  arranged  to^  C.  XV. 
get  her,  contra-dijiinguified  one  to  an-  '-  •"  ^ 
other  id). 

'Tis  thus  the  Genus,  Triangle,  being 
divided  into  equilateral,  equicrural,  and 
fcalene,  no  one  of  thefe  Species  appears 
to  be  by  nature  priory  but  all  of  them 
TO  EXIST  AT  ONCE  in  a  ftate  of  Con^ 
tradijftnBion.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  three  animal  Species,  the  aerial, 
aquatic,  and  terreftrial,  when  we  di- 
vide, after  the  fame  manner,  the  Genus 
Animal  [i]. 

And  thus  are  the  Modes  of  Co-exist- 
ence   or  Together   either  the  Tem- 


{d)  Thus  expielTed  by  Arijiotle — ^  rx  Ix  tS  aurs 
yiva?  aiiriSiri^vi^vjx  dxXriXoig  AMA  rn  (puVft  Xiyclon—^ 
Ibid.  55. 

(^}  — xvTi^nf]^m^Oii  Si  XiyiTXi  dxX'cXoiq   roc  hoitix 

h^'-'Ibid.  55. 

FORAL, 
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C,  XV.  PORAL,  the    Essential,   or  the    Spe- 
cific. 

And  here,  (hould  any  one  objedl  to 
thele  Diflindions,  as  either  too  trivial 
or  too  fcholajlic  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
foiite  writer ;  we  anfwer,  that  we  no 
more  wifh  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  profefledly  his  fubjed:,  than 
we  would  have  him  diflert,  without  a 
caufe,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the 
principles  of  Grammar,  All  we  hope 
from  thefe  elementary  Dodrines,  is  to  fee 
them  in  their  Effects  -,  to  fee  them  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  compofition,  both  as  to 
rcafoning  and  language;  'Tis  thus  a 
grazier,  when  he  turns  his  oxen  into 
fome  rich  and  fertile  pafture,  never  wifhes 
to  infpedl  what  food  they  have  devoured, 
but  to  fee  a  fair  and  ^mpie  Bulk,  the 
effecft  of  food  well  digefted.  Befides, 
when  Sophijls  a0ail  us,  and  either  exhi- 
bit one  thing  for  another,  or  two  things 
for  one  and  the  fame  -,  to  what  furer  wea- 
pon 
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pon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  C.  XV. 
that  of  precije  and  well- eft ablified  Dijiinc-  ^^''V**** 
tion  [f)f 

There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Theo* 
ry  of  Motion;  in  which,  without  at- 
ttanpting  to  i:  peach  or  contradi<5t  any 
modern  Speculations,  we  {hall  inquire, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  it  ;,in  what  manner  they  at- 
tempted to  catch  it's^^.V/'u^  nature ;  and 
how  they  divided  it  by  it's  EffeSfs  into 
It's  Jubordinate  Species. 


(f)  Learning  and  Sdevcey  or  rather  learned  and 
fcientific  Terjus,  when  introduced  out  of  Seajon^  be- 
come what  we  call  Pedantry.  The  Suhjeci  may 
have  merit,  the  Terms  be  precife,  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftandlng,  the  Speaker  be  a  Pedant,  if  he  talk  with- 
out regard  either  to  Place,  or  Ti?ne. 

The  following  flory  may  perhaps  illuftrate  this  Af- 
fertion.  *'  A  learned  Do£lor  at  Paris  was  once  pur- 
'*  chafing  a  pair  of  ftockings,  but  unfortunately  could 
*'  find  none,  that  were  either  ftrong  enough,  or  thick 
*'  enough.  Give  me ,  fays  he  to  the  Hodsr,  Jioekings 
<'  of  Matter  Continuous,  not  of  Matter  discrete.'* 
Menagiana,  tome  ii.  p.  64. 

But 
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C.  XV.  But  this  is  a  Theory  demanding  a 
feparate  Chapter,  where  thofe,  who  quef- 
tion  the  docflrines,  may  perhaps  amufe 
their  curiofity,  while  they  perufe  an  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  the  fentiments  of  An- 
tiquity upon  lo  fingular  a  fubjedl ;  a  fub- 
jedt,  in  it's  exijlence  fo  obvious,  in  it's 
real  charadfer  fo  abftrufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVI. 

Concerning  Motion  Physical — It*s  va- 
rious Species  deduced  and  illujirated-^ 
blend  themfehes  with  each  other,  and 
why  •— '  Contrariety i  Oppofition,  Rejl-^ 
Motion  Phyjical — an  OhjeB  of  all  the 
Senfes — Common  OhjeSls  of  Senfation, 
how  many — Motion^  a  thing  not  fmple, 
hut  complicated  with  many  other  'Things 
-^it's  Definition  or  Defer iption  takeji 
from  the  Peripatetics  —  the  Accounts 
given  of  it  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
analogous  to  that  of  Arifiotle,  and  why, 

ALL  MoTioNiseither Physical, or  C.XVL 
NOT  Physical.  As  by  Motion 
Physical  I  mean  that,  which  is  obvious 
to  the  Senfes,  fo  by  Motion  not  Phy- 
sical, I  mean  that,  which,  by  being 
the  objedt  of  no  fenfe,  (as   for  example 

the 
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C.XVI.  the  Succeffion  of  our  Thoughts  and  Vo- 
*■    ''"^    litions)  is  the   Subjed:  of  after  contem- 
plation, and  knowable  7iot  to  the   Senji^ 
tive,  but  to  the  rational  Faculty. 

This  therefore  will  be  the  Plan  of 
our  following  Inquiry. 

In  the  prefent  Chapter  we  {hall  con- 
iider  Motion  merely  Physical,  both 
in  it's  feveral  diJlmSf  Species,  and  in  it's 
general  or  cotumon  Charadler. 

In  the  next  Chapter  we  (hall  inquire 
whether  there  be  other  Motion 
BESIDES  ',  and  if  fuch  may  be  found, 
we  {hall  then  examine,  how  far  it  is 
dijiingtiiped  from  the  Phyjical,  and  how 
far  it  is  connected. 

First  therefore  for  the  firft  {a). 

[a)  In  the  Order  of  Nature  the  Genus  precedes  it's 
feveral  Species  -,  but  in  the  order  of  Human  Percep- 
tion the  {QVQXdX  Species  precede  their  Genus,  which  lail 
is  the  order  adopted  here.    See  Hermes^  p.  9,. 

As 
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As  the  moft  obvious  of  all  Motions  is  C.XVL 
the  Motion  of  Body,  fo  the  moft  obvious 
Motion  of  Body  is  that,  by  vi^hich  it 
changes  from  Place  to  Place  (^),  itfelf 
remaining,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  Place  and  the  other, 
precifely  the  fame,  'Tis  thus  a  Bowl 
moves  over  a  Plane  ;  a  Bird  thro'  the  Air ; 
a  Planet  round  the  Sun.  This  Motioa 
is  properly  Motion  Local  j  or,  if  we 
chufe  a  fingle  Name,  v/e  may  call  it 
Passage  or  Transition.  It's  peculiar 
charad:er,  as  oppofed  to  any  other  Mo- 
tion, is  to  affeci  no  Attribute  of  Body,  but 
merely  that  of  Local  Site. 

Cceruleo  perfumma  kvis  'uolat  ceqiiora  curru, 
Suhfidunt    undcB,  tumidumque  Juh  axe  to- 
nanti 


(b)  Called  therefore  In  Greek  r.  hxtx  tcttcv  [xbtx- 
C0X1J,  and  fometimes  by  a  fingle  word,  (po^x.  See 
vfr//?.  Pres.uc.  p.  55.  Edit,  Sylb.  and  Ammon.  in  hoc. 
p.  171.  B, 

Ster- 
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C.XVI.   Sternhur    eequor    aquis  -,    fugiunt    'vajio 
cethere  nimbi  (^). 

Here  the  Chariot  flies,  the  Waves  fub- 
fide,  the  Clouds  difperfe,  all  is  in  local 
Motion. 

There  are  other  Motions^  which  af- 
feft  the  more  inherent  Attributes.  Thus 
when  a  lump  of  Clay  is  moulded  from  a 
Cube  into  a  Sphere,  there  is  Motion  more 
than  local',  for  there  is  the  acquifition  of 
a  new  figure.  The  fame  happens,  when 
a  man  from  hot  becomes  cold,  from 
ruddy  becomes  pale.  Motion  of  this 
Species  has  refpedto  the  Genus  of  ^a- 
lity,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
a  word)  may  be  called  Aliation  {d). 

If  thou  he"]}  He  I  but  0  !  howfarn,  how 

chang'd 
Fro?n  Him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

(c)  Mn,  V.  819. 

id)  'AAXo»«(r»?,  in  barbarous  Latin,  Aluratio.    V'ld. 
Ariji,  utfupra. 

Cloatlid 
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CloaiKd  with  tra?jjcendtnt  bright nefs,  didjl  C.XVf. 

oiitjhine 
Myriads i  thd  bright (^). 

Here  we  behold  ^lalities  that  are  cha?iged, 
a  Scene  of  Aliation. 

Another  Species  of  Motion  is  feeti 
in  Addition  and  DetraBion  j  as  when  we 
either  add,  or  take  away  a  Gnomon  from 
a  Square.  Here  is  no  Aliation,  or 
Change  of  ^ality,  (for  the  Figure,  as  a 
Square,  remains  the  fame  in  either  cafe) 
but  the  Effect  o^  fuch  Motion  is  2i  Change 
only  in  the  ^antity^  as  the  Square  be- 
comes either  fmaller  or  larger^  When 
^antity  is  enlarged^  we  call  the  Motion 
Augmentation  ;  when  'tis  lejlned,  we 
call  it  Diminution  (f), 

Behold  a  wonder  :  They^  hut  now  who  feenid 
In  BIGNESS  to  furpafs  Rartli* s  Giant  SonSp 


(e)  Par.  Lojiy  i.  84.     See  p.  174. 

(f)  Jugmentatiotii    Au^»i(rtf — Diminution^  MnWty* 
Vid.  Ar'tji.  utfup. 

C  c  Nqw 
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C.XVI.   Now  LESS  than  fmalleji  Dwarfs »  innar' 
row  room 
Throng  numberlefs fgj 

Here  wc  behold  Diminution\ 

Parva  metu  prima -y  mox  Jefe  at  toll  it 

IN   AURAS, 

Ingrediturque  folo,   et  caput   inter   niibila 
CQ7idit  fhj. 

Here  we  behold  Augmentation. 

All  thefe  Motions  have  this  in  com" 
mon,  that  they  are  Changes  or  Roads 
from  one  Attribute  to  another  (/),  while 
the  Subjlance  remains  the  fame y  both  in 
Eflence  and  in  Name.  Thus  the  Planet 
fuplter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  fuch 

(g)  Par.  Lojiy  i.  777. 

(/;)  Mn.  iv.  176.  See  chap.  ix.  where  the  Species 
of  ^antity  are  enumerated. 

(z)  Om  HxrrSo^iai  ua-iv,  «AA'  oilg  lU  rag  xoiTrlo- 
f/«f — They  (that  is,  thefe  feveral  Species  of  Motion) 
are  not  Predicaments^  but  c  Road  to  the  Predicametits. 
Jmmon.  in  Prad.  171. 

a  part 
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a  part  of  the  heavens,  and  Is  at  prefent  C.XVL 
in  another,  tho'  his  Attributes  of  Place 
are  changed,  is  yet  both  in  Ejjhice  and 
in  'Name  ftill  the  fame  Planet.  By  pa- 
rity of  Reafon,  'tis  the  fame  individual 
Man,  who,  by  change  in  ^antity^  from 
iiefhy  becomes  emaciated  [k). 

But 


(i)  Speaking  of  thefe  Species  of  JNIotion,  Ammonlm 
feys — xjufTirOaj  r\  xxtx  Yloccv^  rj  xatx  florcv,  '/;  x.xrx 
ToVov,  (puAarlovTa  to  i^  oipyijiq  iciu:SiZ  Ei^^ — 
"That  things  are  tn  Jtd  and  changed  either  in  Qu  A  N T  i  T  Y  , 
or  in  Quality,  or  in  Place,  y?i//  prefervitig  [dur- 
ing thefe  Motions]  their  original  essential 
Form.     J?nmon.  in  Prad.  p.  172. 

Here  we  find  the  Phrafe  ErJ.^  <iC-*u)J*rf,  com- 
monly called  Skhjianiial  Form,  but  which  we  chuTe 
(as  thinking  it  more  accurate)  to  tranllate  Ef- 
fential.  To  explain — Let  us  for  example  call  Spheri- 
eality  (if  we  may  employ  fuch  a  word)  the  Ejjentlal 
Form  to  a  Bowl.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  Bowl 
may  undergo  many  Changes  ;  may  become  White 
from  Black,  Hot  frOm  Gold  ;  and  (by  a  more  eafy 
Change  than  thefe)  it  may  rcii  from  one  Place  to  an- 
other i  and  yet  liotwiLhitanding  k  may  f.Ul  ccntinui 
to  be  a  Bowl,  i-ut  when  irt's  Spbericaiify^  that  is  W 
fay  it's  Eio^  i(nuhi;^  it's  e^ential  Form  departs,  when: 
(fuppofing  it'$  Matter  to  be  Clay)  it  is  moulded  from 
C  e  2-  a  Sphem 
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C  XVI.  But  there  are  other  Motions,  which  in 
'  '  *  their  EjfeSls  got  farther.  Thus  when  the 
Sub/lance  of  a  Man  becomes  not  only 
pallid  and  emaciated,  but  it's  living  Prin- 
ciple is  detached  fron:i  that  which  it 
enlivens,  Putrefadion  and  DifTolution  of 
the  Body  enfue,  and  'tis  no  longer  a 
Change  within  the  Siihjlance,  but  the  very 
Subfance  is  loji  both  in  ElTence  and  in 
Name  (/).  Such  Motion  is  called  Cor- 
ruption, Dissolution,  or  Dying. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Seed  of  any 
Species,  whether  Animal  or  Vegetable, 
by  Evolution,  Accretion,  or  other  latent 
Procefs  of  Nature,  produces  a  certain 
Being,  which  had  no  exigence  before  i  'tis  a 
Change,  like  the  former,  that  goes  not 
merely  to  Attributes,  but  by  a  more  ef- 
ficacious Operation  to  the  very  Subjiance 


a  Sphers  iv.to  a  Cuhe,  iVom  that  inftant  the  Bowl  is  no 
7iire,  it  has  no  longer  an  exiihence  either  in  Ejftncey 
or  in  Nams.     See  before,  p.  90. 

(I)  See  the  Note  immediately  preceding. 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.     Such  Motion  is   called  Gene-  CXVL 
RATION  or  Birth. 

The  following  difference  fubfids  be- 
tween thefe  two  latter  Species  and  the 
former  -,  the  Jormer  ztq  no  more  than 
Roads  to  different  Modes  of  Being  j  the 
latter  lead  to  Being  itfelf y  and  to  i^'s 
oppofite  Non-being  (m). 

However  feparate  and  diftincft  thefe 
Species  of  Motion  may  be  found,  yet  be- 
ing all  of  the  fame  Genus y  they  naturally 
bldnd  themfehes  together, 

(;«)  Hence  Generation  is  called — 'Oto?  (xtto  h 

ZT'^    f^n    CrfTf^    £»f    TO    ■ST/;    61/,    TKl  tfi'.'    CTTO    Ti    OoVOC^ll    lj)l- 

T^  tU  TO  hi^yi^ot,  t'u— THE  Road  /rjOT  Non-being 
to  Being  ;  that  is,  from  Being  in  Power  to  I^eing 
IK  Act — Corruption  or  Dissolution,  on  the 
contrary,  is  called  Caoq  o.ttq  t<«  ovii^  ns  to  i^y,  ii— — 
THf;  Road  frcm  BfiiNG  to  NoN-BtiXG.  Anmion. 
In  Ptisd.  p.  172. 

The  Particle  JTk,  preGx^d  in  the  Quotations  to  ^i 
ci/r0^,  and  ro  tk,  is  to  d:fiinj;i!il]i  the  Non-hung 
and  Bi'ing  licre  mentioned  from  Being  and  Ncn-being 
.ahfolule.  U-a  means  in  a  manner^  m  it  u'ere^  aficr  a 
f'jii.     Sec  below,  397,  308. 

C  c  3  Thus 
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C-XVL  Thus  tho'  Local  Motion  may  poflibly 
exiil:  without  the  rcji,  yet  'tis  impojjihle for 
the  rejl  to  exiil:  without  Local  Motion, 
Generation  is  the  Ailemblage  of  parts  ; 
Corruption,  the  Separation  5  To  that  here 
Lo^al  Motion  is  evident  in  either  cafe. 
'Tis  the  fame  in  Aliatioji  j  the  fame  ir^ 
Augmentation  and  Diminution.  When 
Fear  renders  a  perfon  pale,  fuch  Change 
could  not  be,  did  not  his  Blood  retreat 
locally  from  the  furface  to  within  :  and 
as  for  Augmentation  and  it's  Oppojite, 
they  are  no  more  than  the  bringing  to^ 
and  the  carrying  off\  both  which  in  their 
M^v^j  Idea  imply  Local  Motion. 

The  other  Species  of  Motion  are  in- 
cidentally blended  alfo.  He  that  increajes 
in  bull^,  commonly  increafes  with  rud- 
4inefs',  and  he  that  leffens  in  bulk,  com- 
monly leiTens  with  Palenefs,  There  are 
both  in  the  ^alltics  and  the  ^aiitities 
pf  the  particles   to   be    afTembled,   many 

Changes 
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Changes    neceflarily   previous   to    Gefie-   C.XVT, 
ratio?!  or   Birth  ;    and  many  others,   as 
neceiTarily    previous    to     Corruption    or 
Death  («), 

And  thus  have  weeflablidied  six  Spe- 
cies OF  Motion,  which  we  denomi- 
nate Physical,  becaufe  they  refpedt 
Phyjical  SubjeBs.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  four  of  the  Universal  Genera,  or 
Arrangements  ^  one  in  the  Genus, 
Where i  Transition  ;  one  in  ^lality, 
Aliation  ;  two  in  ^tantity.  Aug- 
mentation and  Diminution  i  two  in 
Subjiancey  Generation  and  Corrup- 
tion. 

(n)  See  Arijht.  Phyf.  1.  viii.  c.  8. — where  he 
ftiews  at  large  that  Local  Motion  is  neceflarily  the  />rz' 
warjf  Motion,  as  running  thro*  the  re/i^  and  efl'ential 
to  them  all ;  and  where  he  likewife  explains  in  what 
manner  the  other  Species  of  Motion  neceflarily  blend 
themfelves  with  each  other.  The  Chapter  is  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed.  In  his  Tracl  de  Anima,  1.  i. 
c.  3.  having  fpoken  of  the  fcveral  Species  of  Motion, 
he  adds,  that  Motion  infers  Place— ■nrao-aj  yoio 
o.^  "kiy^iiiTiXi  xt^r'tTi-i?  Iv  rowjc, — For  that  ALL  THE 
Motions  hete  enumerated  are  in  Place. 

C  c  4  In 
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C.XVI.  In  all  thefe  Motiom  there  is  Opposi- 
tion or  Contrariety  (o).  Where  two 
Species  are  coupled  in  one  Genus^  the 
two  Species  themfelves  are,  in  fuch  cafe. 
Contraries ;  as  Generation  and  Qorrup- 
tion.  Augment ation2ind  Diminution.  Where 
the  Species  flands  y//;^/<?,  as  Local  Mo- 
tion, or  Aliation,  the  Contrarieties  are 
more  numerous^  and  therefore  perhaps  not 
mentioned.  In  Local  Motion  we  behold 
Backward  and  Forward,  Rectilinear  and 
Curvilinear,  Centripetal  and  Centrifu^- 
gal,  &c.  In  Aliation,  or  Change  of  ^la- 
Uty,  we  behold  Blackening  and  White- 
ning ',  Straightening  and  Bending  ; 
Strengthening  and  Weakening  ;  with 
many  others,  to  which  names  are  want- 
ing. Laflly,  all  Motion  whatever  is 
contrary  to  Rest  (/>). 


(a)  See  the  Chapter  preceding,  p.  361. 

In  Jlriulncfs  the  Contrary  to  Motion  is  Rest. 
Ar'iji.  Prcedic.  c.  xi.  p.  56.     Edit.  Sylb. 

And 
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And  now  perhaps  It  may  not  be  a-  C.XVI. 
mifs  to  inquire,  what  Physical  Mo-  ^^^"^^"^^ 
TiON  IS.  Some  Philofophers  have  found 
a  fhort  method  here,  by  telling  us,  'tis  a 
Jimple  Idea,  and  therefore  canjiot  be  de- 
fined. Others,  with  more  reafon,  have 
called  it  hard  to  be  defined  (^),  a  circum- 
ftance  not  unufual  with  other  Subje<^s 
equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more 
different  both  in  accuracy  and  truth, 
than  that  Apprehenfion,  which  is  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  the  Vulgar, 
and  that,  which  o'jght  to  fatisfy  the  in- 
veftigation  of  a  Philofopher. 

In  the  firfl  place,  if  we  confider  Mo- 
tion as  an  Obje(fl  of  Senfation,  we  fliall 

The  other  A4odes  of  Contrariety  are  explained  iu 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  Chapter  here  quoted, 
which  in  fome  Editions  is  the  fourteenth. 

(^(f)  — ^ixXsnov  AaSiTi/  cc-otyiv  (fcu.  V-irATiv)  Ti  Irtv* 
*Tis  hard  to  comprehend  what  it  is — So  fays  the  Stagi- 
rite,  and  gives  his  Reafons,  which  we  poftpone  for 
the  prefent,  that  we  may  not  antiaipate.  Ph)f.  I.  iii. 
(C.  2.  p.  45.     Edit.  Sy/k 

difcover 
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C.XVI.  difcover  it  to  be  the  Objed:  not  of  one 
^""^  '  Scnfe,  but  oi  all.  In  a  ring  of  Bells  wc 
hear  it .;  in  a  fucceflion  of  Savours  we 
tcrjie  it ;  of  Odours,  we  fmell  it ;  and 
that  we  feel  cv  fee  it,  there  needs  no  ex- 
an:iple.  Thus  is  it  diflinguidied  from 
thofe  Obje(5ls,  that  are  peculiar  to  one 
Senfe  alone-,  as  from  Colours,  which  we 
only  fee,  or  from  Sounds,  which  we  only 
hear.  Simple  therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
only  an  Obje(5t  of  Senfation,  but  ftands 
diftinguified,  as  a  common  Object,  from 
other  objeds  that  are  peculiar. 

And  are  there  then  (it  may  be  de- 
manded) no  other  Objeds  of  the  fame 
Charader  ? — 'Tis  anfwered,  there  are  ; 
as  Bulk  and  Figure,  common  Objeds  tQ 
the  Sight  and  Feeling  -,  Reft  and  Num- 
ber, common  Objefts,  like  Motion,  to 
every  Senfe  (r). 

(r)    Kojva    <Je,     xivriCJj,    r.^iuix,    api^^oc,    ^t/mx^ 
u'lyi^^^'    roi  yxo   toixvtx    ioijj.io:.q    Ifiv    icix    (^fiL 
«»V6r'(r£Wf).     ^he  common  Objc£li  of  Senfation  are  Mo- 
tion, 
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And  how  (It  is  afked  again)   is  Mo-  C.XVI. 

tion  diftinguidied  from  thefe  ? — We  re- 
ply, from  Reft,  by  Contrariety ;  from 
Number,  by  Continuity  ;  from  Bulk  and 
Figure,  as  the  Parts  of  Motion  are  never 
permanent^  never  co-exijl.  What  Specu- 
lations does  this  Idea,  Simple  as  it  is 
called,  open,  even  while  we  confider  it 
no  farther  than  as  an  Objed  of  Sen/a- 
tion  f 

But  we  mufl:  Dot  flop  Jiere,  even  while 
we  confider  it  as  Fhyfical.  As  fuch  we 
ihall  find  it  connected  with  a  Body^ 
which  moves ;  and  as  fuch,  neceffarily 
performed  thro  Space^  and  i?2  Time;  fo 
that  thefe  alfo,  and  their  Attributes  of 
Infimte  and ,  Continuous,   muft   be   added 


TioN,  Rest,  Number,  Figure,  Bvlk.  \  for  thefe 
are  peculiar  to  no  one  Senfe.  Arifi.  de  Animd,  \.  ii. 
c.  6.  p.  34.  Thefe  common  Objefts  are  well  worthy 
of  Attention  in  explaining  the  Do£lrine  of  theSenfer 
3nd  Senfation, 

to 
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C.XVL  to  it's  Theory,  as  fo  many  necelTary  Spe- 
culations. 


We  cannot  therefore  but  obferve,  that 
if  it  be  zjimple  Idea,  'tis  ftrangely  com- 
plicated with  a   multitude  of  others  (j)  ; 


(s)  See  the  Beginning  of  the  third  Book  of  Ari- 
Jlotle's  Phyfic^^  ch.  i.  where  being  about  to  treat  of 
Motion^  he  {hews  with  what  other  Subjefls  it  is  ne- 
cefTarily  conne^led,  fuch  as  Continuous,  Infi- 
nite, Place,  Time,  &:c.  and  where  accordingly, 
after  he  has  given  us  the  Opinions  of  his  Predecef- 
fors  in  Philofophy  concerning  thefe  Subjects,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  due  order  to  explain  what  he  thinks  himfelf. 
— His  words  are,  as  they  here  follow.  AoxsT  <?'  y\ 
y.i)iy\(7i%  fifjii  Twv  Zui^Ep^wu*  to  J"'  ATrfipov  i[j.(PaiV£Txi 
£uOu?  iv  TO)  Ivvi^ii'  iio  xat  roi'g  (ciPoiJi.ivoig  to  Zu- 
i/fj^ff,  <rLijM.S«»vfi    Z!T^o(rycri(T^xi    s^ohXccKi;  rcc  Aoj/w  tu) 

TH     ATTfl^S,     Wf   ft?      A-iTElCOV     SnxiPiToy     TO      S'jyf^K     Of. 

xt'^jiTtf  fn/fti.  Motion  appears  to  he  in  the  number  of 
ihincs  Continuous  :  nozu  Infinite  i?nmediately 
Ji:eivs  it  [elf  in  that  -johich  is  Continuous  ;  for  ichich 
recjon^  ivhcn  th^y  define  CONTINUOUS,  they  have  often 
oaafion  to  employ  withal  the  charaSier  of  Infinite^  in  as 
much  as  Continuity  is  thaty  which  is  divisible 
TO  Infinite.  JdJ  to  thisy  nithout  Place,  arid 
Vacuum,  and  Time,  'tis  ii/ipojfme  that  Motion 
fkould  have  exijicnce.     Phyfi:.  1,  iii.  c.  i. 

fuch 
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fuch    as   Space,  Time,   Infinitude,    Conti-  C  XVI. 
nutty,  together  with  Body,  and    it's  1;/- 
Jible  Attributes  both  of  ^^uantity  and  of 
^ality.     But  to  proceed  in  our   Specu- 
lation. 

That  there  are  things  exiting  in  a5f, 
in  reality,  in  aciuality  (call  it  as  you 
pleafe)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of 
our  Senfes,  and  of  our  internal  Confci- 
oufnefs  ;  fo  that  this  is  a  matter  of  fad:, 
which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there 
alfo  are  things  which  a6iually  and  really 
are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the  former, 
and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx  for 
example  actually  is  not  ;  a  Centaur  ac- 
tually  is  not  ;  for  thefe  we  may  call 
Phantoms  in  the  language  of  Lucretius, 

^ce  neque  funt  ufquam,   neque  pojfunt  ejfe 
frofe^b. 

Laftly,  every  Suhjlance   that  a<fiual]y  is, 
by  a^ually  being  that  thing,   actually  is 

n§t 
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C.XVI.  not  any  other  (f),  A  piece  of  Brafs  for 
example  adlually  is  not  an  Oak  j  an 
Acorn,  not  a  Vine  ;  a  Grape-ilonc,  not  a 
Statue. 

•  « 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ; 
I  mean  a  difference  in  the  laft  mode  of 
aSlually  not  being ;  for  tho*  the  Brafs  is 
no  more  a  Statue,  than  it  is  an  Oak,  yet 
has  it  a  Capacity  to  become  the  one,  and 
none  to  become  the  other.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Acorn,  with  refpedl 
to  the  Oak  j  of  the  Grape-flone,  with 
refpcift  to  the  Vine.  Were  it  not  for 
this  definite  nature  of  Capacity,  which  as 
much  diflinguiihes  the  invifible  Powers, 


(/)  This  LAST  Species  of  Non-entity  fliould 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  DoSlrine  of  Motion 
wholly  depends  upon  It,  and  as  it  is  fo  eJfentiaUy  diftin- 
guiftied  both  from  the  Phantastic  Non-entities 
(the  Sphinx,  the  Centaur,  &c.)  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  from  that  jirongeji  of  all  Non-entities,  the 
Non-entity  of  Impossibility,  fuch  as  that  the  Di- 
ameter of  the  Square  J}mdd  be  covnnenjurahle  with  it^s 
Sides,  or  that  the  fame  Number  Jhould  be  both  Even  and 
Odd.    See  before,  p.  389. 

as 
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as  ABuality  diftinguifhes  the  vifible  kt-^  C.XVI. 
tributes,  there  would  be  no   reafon  why        ' 
an  Acorn  (hould  not  produce  a  Statue, 
as  well  as  it  produces  an   Oak  ;  or  why 
any    thing    (to    fpeak    more    generally) 
jhoiild  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing  («). 

What  then,  if  there  were  no  Capa^ 
city  exifting  in  the  Univerfe  ? — Could 
there  be  Generations^  Corruptions t  Growths^ 
Dijninutionsy  Aliations,  or  Change  of 
Place  ? — Impoffible — But  if  theie  arc 
all  the  Species  of  Phyjical  Motion,  it 
follows,  that  WITHOUT  Capacity  there 
can  be  nofuch  Motions, 

And  is  Motion  then  for  this  reafon 
/>wr^  Capacity,  and  that  only  f — Let  us 
examine. — A    Man,  being  in  Salisbury, 


(u)  This  Diftindlon  of  to  ^EjtiXb^ux  and  re 
Auva'^a,  of  thai  which  is  in  ACTUALITY,  and  that 
vjhich  is  in  Power,  is  the  Bafis  of  all  the  Peripatetic 
Reafoning  upon  thi»  Subject.  See  p.  277,  &:c.  alf» 
p.  148,  149. 

has 
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CXVI.  has  a  Capacity  of  travelling  to  London* 
^  "'*  -^  Is  he  therefore,  for  merely  pojfejjiijg  fuch 
Capacity,  upon  the  road  thither  ? — He  is 
not. — Motion  therefore,  tho'  Capacity,  is 
not  Capacity  alone  :  there  muft  be  fome 
degree  of  Actuality,  or  elfe  Motion 
can  never  exift.  Shall  we  then  call  it 
pure  Actuality  ?— /^<?  cannot  ajfert 
that,  when  we  have  made  Capacity 
one  of  it's  requifites.  Befides,  how 
ihould  Motion  be  feen  in  pure  A5luality  *, 
an  Adluality,  vi\\\Q\i  nen^er  exijls,  till  Mo- 
tion  is  at  an  end  f  A  Man  furely  can 
no  more  be  called  moving  towards  Lon^ 
don,  who  is  aSfually  arrived  there,  than 
he  who,  pofTefling  the  Capacity  of  go- 
ing thither,  forbears  to  exert  any  of  his 
motive  powers. 

If  Motion  therefore  be  neither  Capa^* 
city  alone,  nor  ASiuality  alone,  and  yet 
both  (as  it  appears)  are  ejjential  to  it  ; 
*$is   IN    both   we  muH    look   after    it, 

AS 
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AS     DERIVING     IT's     EXISTENCE      FROM    C.XV  I. 
BOTH. 

Such  in  fad  It  will  appear;  fome- 
thing  MORE  than  dead  Capacity,  fome- 
thing  LESS  than  perfeSl  ABuality :  Ca- 
pacity ROUZED,  and  Jlriving  to  quit  it's 
latent  Char aSer:  not  the  Capable  Brafs, 
nor  yet  the  Actual  Statue,  but  the 
Capacity  in  Energy,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Brafs  in  Fufion,  while  it  is  becomirig 
the  Statue,  and  is  not  yet  become.  Thus 
too,  when  a  Complexion  is  aBiially  R^d, 
we  fay  not  that  it  reddens ,  much  lefs 
do  we  aflert  fo,  while  it  remains  pev 
feSily  Pale  ;  but  as  every  pa/e  Coaiplexion 
implies  a  Capacity  to  become  red,  'ih  in 
THE  Energy  of  this  Capacity  exifls 
the  Reddening,  that  is  the  Motion. 

In  the  account  of  Motion  here  given 

we  fee  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 

The  more  ancient  Seds  of  Pythagoreans 

and    Platonics i    tho'   they    give   different 

D  d  Defciip- 
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C.XVI.  Dercriptions,  feem  to  have  deduced  them 
**'^"*-'   all  from  the  fame  Principles.     Thus  be- 
caufe,   whenever  any  thing  is  moved,  it 
is   fome   way    or  other    dtverfified  either 
in  ^lantity,  or  in  Slualify,  or  at  leaft  in 
Place^  for  this   reafon   they   called  Mo- 
tion,    Diversity.      Again,      becaufe, 
while  oppofite  forces   are   equal,  then  is 
Motion  fiifpended,  and  revives  not  till  In- 
equality dejlroys  the  Equilibrium ;  for  this 
reafon    they   called    Motion,    Inequa- 
lity. Again,  becaufe  every  thing,  which 
is  moving,  is  not  in  fome  certain  Attri- 
butes, either   what    it    lijas,  or  what  it 
'will  he  ;  for  this  reafon  they  called  Mo- 
tion, Non-entity  [x),  not  Non-entity 
ahjolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All    thefe  Defcriptlons    of  Motion 
naturally  flow  from  one  Source,  and  that 


*ETiooTr,TC(,y  xj  V.vi(roT»iTa,  x)  to  jotv)  a/.  Phthp.  in 
Phyfic.  p.  144.  for  'Non-Entity^  fee  before  p.  397, 
58.' 

IS, 
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is,  from   it's   indefinite  fyj  and  unaf:er-   C.XVI. 
tainable   appearance.     Now    the    reaton     '     *'"*' 
why  it  fo  appears,   is,  as   we   have  faid, 
becaufe  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  the 
fimple   Capacity   of  things,    or  in  the 
fimple  Actuality.    The   Bow  for  ex- 
ample moves  not,   becaufe  it  ?nay  be  bent; 
nor  becaufe  it  is  bent  j  but   the  Motion 
lies  between  5  lies  in  an  imperfeSi  and    ob~ 
fcure  union  of  the   two  together  -,  is   the 
ACTUALITY  (if  I  may  fo  fay)    even  of 
Capacity  itself  [z);    imperfeSl  and 

obfcure. 


{yj  —  a'iTjov  $i  TH  fi'f  Tccvrx  TtOeVaj  aur»f,  oTi 
dopifov  T»  ^oxiT  ilvui  n  xi'i/rcrj?.  Pfyf-  p.  45.  Edit. 
Sylb. — The  Caufe  of  their  placin^^  Motion  among  thefe 
things,   is,  that  it  appears  to  be Jomething  Indefinite. 

(z)  We  have  juft  before  filled  it  the  Enfrgy  of 
Capacity;  here,  the  Actuality  of  Capacity. 
Thefe  exprefTions  are  difficult,  unlefs  we  attend  (o 
the  manner,  in  which  they  are  ijfed  '1  he  original 
Greek  exprefies  the  Sentiment  thus — rt  tZ  Swxij.u  o'j- 
T^  ivTiXcyjiacy  n  TomTcv,  ki'vikti?  £r<v— — The  Ener- 
gy of  iihat  exijh  in  Power,  confidered  as  s>Q>  exijin:?^ 
is  Motion.  Arijl.  Phyfic.  43  Edit.  Sylb.  — And 
foon  after,  p.  45 — te  St  ioxiTu  doeifov  nvan  rriv  x/v»;- 
D  d   2  ffta 
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CXVI.  ohfcur€i    becaufe  fuch  is   Capacity  to 
which  it  belongs. 


yiixv  i^i  ^{iMxi  auTijv  aTTAWi"  aT£  y«^  TO  J^uvarou  £t- 
v«i  iS(J<70M  xtvarai  e^  avaj^xn?,  are  to  ivfp'yua,  ■zj-oo^oi/ 
»1T|  xn/'/iff*?  ivi^yiicc  [ji'iv  Tjs  ftwai  (J'otEi'^  aTEArjj  (?£'  ai- 
T*ov  J''  on  ixteAej  to  Juvjctou  8  Iffj  Ivi^hix  ynun<rn' 
j^  J'la  THTO  in  ;i(^aA£7rov  auTriv  XaSsTy  ti  sriv*  >?  j^ap  £iV 
fia7)(ri'j  ccvatyaoiiov  ^t7va.i,   n  tii  Svva.ij.iVy   n  slg  Iviptnav 

CCTrXW*     THTOCV      J'     sOeI*     IpXliflloU     EV^«P(,OjM,£VCl»*     XtlTTtloU 

Toiyvv  0    Elpr/Afv©^   T^OTT^,   (.r^yttxv   y-iv    tjv«    ETi-a*, 
Totaorrv  ^-  £V£^g/£i^-v,    oiav  EtTfo^fy,    ji^aAtTrrji  fMV  IhTuy 
lv^£p(^oj(*£vrv  (?'  Eu/ai.    Jriji.  Phyf.  1.  iii.  c.  2. — 7"/^^  ^^a- 
/?«  wh)  INIo  T I  o  N  appears  /5  3^  I  n  d  E  f  i  n  i  t  e  ,  zV,  /Z^^f  there 
is  no  placing  it  fmply  either  in  the  Capacity  of  things^ 
or  in  their  EtiERGY  :  for  neither  is  that  necejfarily  movedy 
which  n  CAPABLE  OF  BECO.viiNG  a  certain  ^iantity  ; 
nor  tbaty  which  is  a  certain  ^lantiiy  in  Energy  and 
Act.     Indeed  the  Motion  itfclf  appears  to  be  a  certain 
Sort  of  Energy^  but  then  'tis  ow  imperfect  one  'y  and 
the  reafon  of  this  n,  the  Capacity   itself  is  im- 
perfect,   OF    which  //  is  the  Energy.     Hence 
therefore  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  it's  Nature  :  for 
^tis  necefjary  to  place  it  either  in  Privationy  or  in  Capacity y 
or  elfe  m  fmiple  Energy^  and  yet  no  one  cf  thcfe  appears  to 
he  pojjible.     The  Manner  therefore,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  the  only  one  remaining,  which  is,  that  it  J})ould 
he  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Energy,  and  that,  fuch  a  one  as  we 
have  defer i bed ;  HARD  TO  DiscERN,   and  yet  pos- 
sible to  exist,     p.  45,  utfupra.     Edit.  Sylb. 

And 
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And   fo   much  for  Motion   Physi-  C.XVI, 
CAL,   it's  different  Species,   and  it's  ge- 
neral  Chara<fler.     We  are  now  to  in- 
quire   concerning    Motion     of    another 
kind. 


D  d  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVIL 

Concerning  Motion  Not-Physical— 
T/iis  means  Metaphysical,   and  why 

Jo  called — Spontaneity — Want — Percept 
iion,  Confciouffiejst  Anticipation^  Pre-- 
conception — Appetite,  Rejentmenty  Rea- 

fon — Motion  Phyfical  and  Metaphyjical 
how  united — Difcord  and  Harmony  of  the 
internal  Principles — Powers  vegetative^ 
animal,  rational — Immortality  —-Rest, 
if  s  fever  a  I  Species — Motion,  to  what 
perceptive  Beings  it  appertains ;  to  what^ 
not — and  whence  the  Difference, 

Chap.  /^~\UR  Contemplation  hitherto  may 
XVII.  \^  be  calkd  Phyfical,  bccaufe  'tis  a- 
bout  Phyfical  Motions,  that  the  whole  has 
bten  eaiployed,  and  'tis  from  Phyfical 
Obfervations,  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.     But  lie,   who  flops  here,  has 

but 
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but  h.ilf  finished  his  Work,  if  it  be  true     Chap, 
that  Corporeal  M^ffes  only  move,  becaufe    -^^^^* 
they  are  moved  {a)  j  and  therefore  cannot  be 
conlidered  as  t/ie  original  Source  of  Motion, 

When  a  Boy  carries  about  with  him 
an  Infed:  in  a  Box,  we  call  not  this 
Motion  the  InfeSl's  Motion  as  an  Animal, 
becaufe  a  Nut  or  a  Pebble  would  have 
moved  in  like  manner.  (^)  When  the 
fame  Boy,  piercing  a  Wing  of  this   In- 

(dj  To  XIV8V  (putuxo;?,  x»r/5Toi»*  icav  a/«fl  to  ^Q^'H' 
Toy  y.iVHi  y.ivv (A,v<iov  Kj  a.-ho.  —  That  which  GIVES  Mo' 
tion  PHYSICALLY,  is  ttfelf  MOVEABLE  ;  for  every 
things  which  gives  Alotisn  in  this  manner,  is  77toved  alfo 
ttfelf. — And  foon  after — Taro  v\  tzcjxii  ^[''^n*  wVe.  a^<x 
x)  Sji^ii — This,  (namely  the  giving  Motion)  it  doe$ 
by  Contact  ;  fo  that  at  the  fame  time  (while  it  a6ls) 
it  is  a£ied  upon.  Arijlot.  Phyfc.  1.  iii.  c.  I,  p.  44, 
45.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(b^  — t'oixE  $r\  TO  P*a»ov  uvxi,  i  'i^uiQev  i  <^PX.^i 
^TiSiv  c-vy-QoiK^ofxivii  t»  jStao-OiDT©^ — That  feemi  to  be 
FORCED  or  COMPELLED,  of  which  the  Principle  or 
Moving  Caufe  is  FROM  without,  tvhile  the  Being 
comfelled  contributes  nothing  from  itfelf.  Ethic,  Nic' 
I.  iii.  c.  I.  p.  37.     Edit.  Sylb. 

D  d  4  £^^ 
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Chap,  fecft,  makes  it  defcribe  a  circular  Motion 
aVIL  round  a  Pin  or  Needle,  even  this  cannot 
vveii  be  called  the  Infed's  Motion  -,  for 
it's  Motion-t  as  an  Animal,  is  not,  like  a 
Planet,  round  a  Center.  So  far  however 
the  Motion  differs  from  that  in  the  Box, 
that  by  being  a  mixt  Motion,  the  centric 
fiigal  Part  is  the  AtiimaVs  own,  the  cen^ 
tnpetal  is  extraneous.  But  if  ever  the 
Wing  detach  itfelf,  and  the  fortunate  In- 
fedt  file  off;  at  that  inftant  the  Mixture 
of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and  the  Motion 
thence  forward  becomes  properly  and 
purely  animaL 

And  what  is  it,  which  gives  the  Mo- 
tion this  proper  and  pure  charadler  ? — It 
is  Spontaneity  (r),  that  pure  and  in- 
nate Impulfe  arifing  froai  the  Animal  it- 


C)  I  0  iKiS(nov  dc^inv  txv  ttvxiy  a  n  xpyyi  iv  auTcc—— 
That  Jhould  ftem  to  be  Spontaneous,  of  which  the 
Principle  or  Moving  Caufe  is  IN  the  Being  itself. 
Eth.  Nic.  1.  iii.   c.  I.   p.  38.     Edit.  Syb, 


M 
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felf,  by  which  ahne  it's   Flight   is  then    Chap. 
produced  and  condu<Sted.  XVH. 

And  thus,  while  we  pafs  from  Flying 
to  Innate  and  Spontaneous  Lnpulfe,  that  is 
to  fay  in  other  words,  from  Flying  to 
its  Caufe,  we  pafs  alfo  infenfibly  from 
Motion  Phyjical  to  Metaphyjical ;  for  Me- 
taphysics are  properly  converfant  a- 
bout  primary  and  internal  Caufes.  We 
call  not  fuch  Impulfe  MetaphyJicaU  as  if 
it  were  jusra  ttjv  (pua-tjc^v  xiwicriVy  fomething 
fubfequent  to  natural  Motion,  that  is,  to 
Flying  (for  this  would  fet  Effed:  before 
Caufe,  a  prepofterous  order  indeed  !)  ; 
but  we  call  it  Metaphyjical,  becaufe  tho' 
truly  prior  in  itfelf,  it  is  fubfequent  in 
Mans  Contemplation,  whofe  Road  of  Sci- 
ence is  naturally  upward,  that  is,  from 
Effedt  to  Caufe,  from  Senfible  to  Intel- 
ligible (d). 


(d)  See  Hermes^  p,  9.  See  alfo  the  fecond  Edi- 
tion of  Vol.  I.  p.  365,  and  of  the  prefent  Treatife, 
p.  344>  Note  (d). 

Spos- 
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■Chap.  Spontaneous  Impulfe  ie)  is  to  the  In- 
^  ^  *^'  led  the  Caufe  of  Flying  ;  fo  it  is  to  the 
Dolphin,  of  Swimming  ;  to  the  Man, 
of  Walking.  But  whaf  is  i/ie  Caufe  of 
this  Impulfe  itfelf  ?  And  why  do  Ani-^ 
mals  poffefs  it,  more  than  Stocks  or 
Stones  ? 

To  folve  this  queftion,  we  mud  firft 
femark,  that  every  Animal^  however  ex- 
quifite  in  it's  frame,  is  neverthelefs  far 
from  being  perfect,  being  flill  the  Part 
of  a  greater  and  more  perfedt  Whole  (fj^ 

to 


{/)  '0^,a»f.  D'tog.  Laert.  vii.  85.  Una  pars  in 
Appetitu  pofita  eji.  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  28.  — Appe- 
TITIONES^w^,  qua$  illi  o^juaf  vacant^  oledienfe's  efficere 
Ration! — De  Offic.  ii.  5. — Animol':a,  qua  halcnt  fuos 
Impetus  tt  rerum  Appetitus — Ejufd.  ii.  3. — Na- 
TURALEM  enim  Appetitionem,  quam  vocaiit  o^[/.riVf 
itemque,  S;c.  De  Fin.  iv.  14. — Senecaxiits  the  words, 
Spontaneos  Motus.     Epiji.  cxxi. 

(f)  Ipfe  autem  Homo — ytullo  modo  perfeHus,  fed  ejt 
quadam  particula  Perfecti.    Cii.de  Nat.  Dior, 

ii. 
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to  which  it  is  conneSled  by  many  necef-    Chap. 
ikry  Wants,  .^^^j^'. 


One  of  thefe  for  example  is  commoa 
to  all  Animals,  that  of  Food  or  Ali- 
ment. Suppofe  then  this  Want  were  not 
t©  be  gratified,  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  ? — The  Animal  would  perifh, 
— And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this 
danger  ? — It  has  given  to  every  Animal, 
however  bafe,  however  young,  not  only 
a  Confcioujhefs  of  this  Wanty   but  an  ob' 

/cure  Senfation  of  fome  d I fl:i nation  in 
things  'without ;  and  a  Preconception  or 
Anticipation  in  favour  of  that  Aliment 
which  it  is    to  prefer^  from   an   inward 

feeling  of  if  s proper  Conjlitution  (^).   'Tis 

ii.  14.     See  of  this  Vol.  p.  230,  &c.  and  the  end  of 
the  prefent  Chapter. 

What  is  applied  by  C'lctro  in  the  above  Paflage  to 
Mariy  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  ail  other 
Animals,  and  needs  no  proving.  '  i'was  a  funda- 
mental Doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 

WMTO'^^'^i    yp  T'^v  roajTT.i  trwiihri'j — Thi  thing  PRIMA- 
RILY 
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Chap,    thus  without  either  Teaching  or  Expert-^ 
^  \  ence,  but    merely  from  an  innate  FeeU 

ing  of  what  is  cojiducive  to  their  proper 
Being,  that  Infants  are  able  to  diftin- 
guiOi  Milk  from  Vinegar  ;  and  Silk- 
worms the  Leaf  of  a  Mulberry  from 
that  of  a  Laurel  or  an  Afh  (^).     Now 

the 


RiLY  INTIMATE  to  cvery  Jnimal^  is  it's  OWN  Con- 
stitution, and  a  Consciousness  of  it.  Diog, 
Laert.  vii.  85. 

(h)  — Simulatque  natum  fit  animal — ipfum  fibi  cori' 
ciliariy  et  commendari  ad  fe  conjervandum  et  fuum  Sta- 
ium,  et  ad  ea^  qua  confervantia  funt  ejus  Status^  dili- 
genda  ;  alienari  autem  ab  interitu,  iifque  rebus,  qua  in- 
ieritiim  videantur  adftrre,     Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  5. 

Thus  Seneca — Omnibus  (fc.  Animalibus)  Con- 
stitutionis  su^  Sensus  est,  et  inde  Memhrorum 
tarn  expedita  tra^atio.  Epiji.  cxxi.  — Soon  after — 
Cofiflitutionem  juam  [^Animal]  crojfe  inteUigit,  fumma- 
tim,  et  obfcuie — and  again — ante  omnia  eji  Met  cura  : 
hoc  animalibus  ineji  cunSiis :  nee  infer itur,  fed  innas- 
CITUR. —  And  foon  after,  fpeaking  of  the  terror, 
which  feme  Animals  feel  in  their  earliefl:  ftate,  when 
they  fiiil  behold  a  Hawk,  or  a  Cat,  he  adds  — apparet 
illis  ineffe  Scientiam  nociiuri,  non  experimento  COL- 
LECT AM  j  nam,  antequam  pojftnt  experiri,  cavent. 

If 
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the  Conl'equence  of  this  Confdoufnefsy  of    Chap. 

....         XVII 
thefe  Preconceptions  or  Anticipattans,  is  a 

fpon- 


Even  the  ferocious  tribes  of  Animals,  when  their 
Powers  become  mature,  are  JJjewHi  how  to  employ 
them,  by  an  innate^  interrml  lnfiin£t» 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petite  unde,  ;//// IrCTUS 
Jlaonjiratum 

As  to  Innate  Ideas,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
fo  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great  Logic  to  prove) 
that,  if  by  Tvmats  Ideas  be  meant  Innate  Pro- 
positions, there  never  were,  nor  ever  can  be  any 
fuch  things  esiftmg.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  fub- 
vert  that  in/iate  D.J^'nSlmt  of  things  into  Eligible  and 
Inehg.hle,  accord  in  c"  as  they  are  fuicable  to  every  Na- 
ture, or  not  fuitable  ,  a  Diflindlion,  which  every 
Being  appears  to  recognize  from  it's  very  birth. 

Hence  the  Author  above  quoted  in  the  fame  Epiftle 
—  tenera  qucque  ayiimah.i,  a  materno  nirrrj,  I'd  quoqiio 
modo  eff'ufa,  quid  fit  infejium  ipfis  protinus  norunty 
et  mortifera  devitant.  , 

And  'tis  upon  this  reafoning  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  zvzx-^  fuch  Being  in  it's  earlieft  mo- 
ments perceives  itfef  to  be  an  Animaly  iho'  it  may  not  be 
philofophicatly  injo^rned,  what  an  Animal  really  is — 
Quid  sit  animal,  neftiti  animal  esse  fe /emit. 
Ibid. 

Whatever 
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Chap,  fpontajieous  Impulfe  :  for  'tis  in  thefe  that 
XVII.    fuch   Impulfe   finds  an   adequate  efficient 

Caufe. 


Whatever  others  in  ancient,  or  even  in  modern 
days,  may  have  thought  concerning  this  Subje£l, 
that  PhUofiphcr  lurely  can  be  hardly  fufpecled  of  fa' 
VDuring  Innaie  IdeaSf  who  held  THE  Human  Soul, 
or  rather  it's  Intellective  ? art j  f rem  irs  com- 
prehending all  things^  to  be  for  that  very  reafon  fomething 
pure  and  unmixed — Itth  iravTa  voeT,  aiJuyr,  itvoci — 
and  this,  becaufe  [in  any  compound]  that  which  is 
alieuy  by  fl)ezving  itfelf  along  ziith  other  Ohje^s^  im- 
pedes  and  cbjiruifs — -a^ot-^i^^xiv'^^ivov  yx^  x.ooX\Jn  to 
aKXoT^ioVf  t^  MTi'p^x-lfi — Thct  therefore  the  WvUAxa 
Intellect  in  iCs  l\aiure  was  nothing  elfe  than  mere 
Capacity,  or  the  being  capable — wrf  /u.u'(J' 
ftUTSf  itvaj  ©t(r»v  Tiva  ^t;of|U^a^,  xKk  m  T&uT*ii/,  on 
^uvaToi/ — That  in  ccnfequcnce  it  was  NOT  any  fingle 
one  of  the  ivkole  trite  of  Beings,  before  it  comprehended 
and  underfocd  it — o  a^x  y.x>A^i^.^  tk?  ^^"/J'i  N«? — 
iiJiv  livj  i^ioyiix  Twv  oi/Twv',  Tzpiv  voEtv — That  'twas 
not  therefore  probable  it  Jhould  be  blended  with  the  Borly^ 
for  thai  then  it  would  become  vejhd  with  fme  corporeal 
Quality ^  and  be  either  hoi  or  cold,  and  have  Jomc  corporeal 
Organ,  as  the  fenfitivc  faculty  has ;  whereas  now  it  has  none 
— J'iO  a^i  fj-ifji-i^^xi  iuXohv  xvrov  ru'  (Tw^xti*  ztoTo?  yxo 
a\>  T»?  yiy-yono,  ^i^ixog  w  vfup^^cj,  y.xv  opyxuov  rt 
£;7l,  affTTiO  T'jii  A»(r6»iT»x.ji'  vuv  di  xSiv  Eft — He  con- 
cludes at  laft  his  Reafonings  with  telling  us — that  the 

Intelleil, 
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Caufe.     But     if    we    include    all  thefe    Chap, 
under  the  common  name  of  Perceptio?!,   .   _   j|*. 

we 


IntelleSif  as  he  had  /aid  before,  zuas  in  Capacity,  af- 
ter a  certain  manner,  the  feveral  ObjeSis  intelligible  \  but 
was  in  ACTUALITY  no  one  of  them,  until  it  firfl  com- 
frehended  it — and  that  it  zvos  the  fame  with  the  A'lind 
flr  Human  Understanding  [in  it's  original  StateJ 
as  with  a  Rasa  Tabula  or  AVriting  Tablet, 
in  which  nothing  as  yet  had  been  ACTUALLY  written — 
^10  f'lpnTai  ZoooTf^ov,   OTi  Swufxn    zjocg    Eft  T«    vonriz  0 

iVw?,    ua-TTio   Iv  y-^aftixuTSiU),   w    fxrjlv    vttccc^ci    IvTt- 

Jrijlot.  de  Anima,  I.  iii.  iv. 

As  to  the  Simile  of  a  Rasa  Tabula,  or  (to  fpeak 
in  a  language  more  modern  and  familiar)  tliat  of  a 
Sheet  of  fair  Writing  Paper,  tho'  it  be  fufB- 
ciently  evident  of  itfelf,  it  may  be  illuftrated  in  tbc 
following  manner. 

The  Human  JntelUSi  is  pure  unmixed,  untainted  C a- 
PACITY,  as  a  Sheet  of  fair  TVriting  Paper  is  pure  un- 
mixed, untainted  Whiteness.  The  pure  unmixed 
Characler  of  this  intelleSlual  Capacity  renders  it  ft  for 
every  Objeil  of  Comprehenfon,  as  the  pure  unmixed 
Character  of  the  Paper  makes  it  adequate  to  every  Spe- 
cies of  IVriting.  The  Paper  would  not  be  adequate 
to  this  purpofe,  were  it  previoufy  fcrawled  over  with 
Syllables  or  Letters.     As  far  only  as  it  is  clear,  it  iS 

capable  ; 
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Chap,    we  (hall  then  find,  that  Perception  i3 
XVII.    the  proper  Caiije  of  Spontaneous  Im- 
pulse ; 


capable ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  perfeSily  clear,  then  is  it 
perfeSlly  capable.  The  fame  Sort  of  Reafon'ing  is  appli". 
cable  to  the  Human  UNDEi^sxANDiNo. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  Sentiments  of  this  ancient 
Sage  on  this  important  Subje£l. 

The  Sentiments  and  Subjeft,  being  both  of  them 
curious,  will  ('tis  hoped)  be  an  Apology  for  this  Di- 
greflion. 

By  it  we  think  It  appears,  that  it  was  a  received 
Opinion  among  the  Ancienis,  that  InJiwSls  both  in 
K'lan  and  Beaft  were  original^  and  founded  in  Nature. 
That  Arijhtle  held  the  fame,  appears  not  only  from 
his  Hillory  of  Animals,  but  from  the  following  re- 
markable Paflage  in  his  Politics^  relative  to  Man. 
There  fpeaking  of  the  Social  St^ie,  or  State  of  Society, 
he  fays — (pv(Tn  /*ei/  sv  «  o^jw-u  iv  ■aratrju  ettj  tvv  roiav- 
T»iv  Hojvojvi'ai; — that  the  TENDENCY  to  fuch  a  Society 
•was  BY  Nature  in  all  men.     Pol.  p.  4.     Edit.  Syib. 

We  think  alfo  it  farther  appears,  that  whatever 
Arijiotle  thought  of  Injiinfts  refuiing  in  the  lower  fa- 
culties of  Man,  inj2iu£is  refpectling  the  purpofes  of 
common  Lfe  and  Society,  yet,  as  to  the  Supreme  and 
iNTf LLECTiVE  Part,  this  he  held  in  it's  original 
State  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and  only 
fitted,  by  that  Purity,  for  general  and  univerfol  Com-, 

prehenfton. 
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fULSEi  that 'tisyj  the  Animal /w/»^/f  it-  Chap, 
felf,  becaufe  'tis  Jo  that  it  perceives  ;  it  XVII, 
does  i}Ot  fo  perceive,  becaufe  it  is  fo  /;;;- 
felled  fij. 

The  Impulfe  hitherto  fpoken  of  is  of 
earliejl  date,  commencing  in  a  manner 
with  the  Animal  itfelf ;  and,  as  it  merely 
refpe<5ls  the  Body  and  bodily  Pleafure,  is 
diftinguiihed  from  other  Impulfes  by  the 
name  of  Appetite  {k). 

As  Animals  advance,  the  Scene  of 
Perception  enlarges,  and  the  number  of 
Spontaneous  Impulfes  increafe  of  courfe 
with  it.  Yet  while  Flesfure  corporeal  con- 
tinues \htfole  Obje(ft,  and  there  appears 
no  Danger   either  in   acquiring  or  pre- 

prehenfion.  He  feems  (lilce  the  reft)  to  have  juftly 
diftinguiflied  between  Innate  IffsTiNCTs,  and  In- 
nate Propositions. 

i^eyoixi^ji.     Ariji.  Metaph.  A.  t^,  p.  203.    Edit.  Sylb. 
(Jk)  EniQTMIA. 

£  e  2.t 
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Chap,  ferving  it,    the  Impulfe  is  ftill  an  Ai)-> 

XVlI  •  • 

•   petite,  varying  only  in  it's  name,  as  the 

Pleafure,   to  which   it  is  referred,   varies 

in  the  Species. 

Yet,  befides  thefe  Preconceptions,  the 
Sources  of  limple  Appetite,  there  are  alfo 
Preconceptions  of  offering  Violence,  and 
others  of  rejijling  Danger,  and  thefe  na- 
turally call  forth  another  Power,  I  mean 
the  Power  of  Anger  (/).  Few  Animals, 
when  young,  feel  any  fuch  Preconceptions  -, 
but  the  more  ferocious  and  favage  are  fure 
to  find  them  at  maturity  ;  and  the  iraf- 
cible  Impulfes  foon  Jpontaneonjly  attend, 
prompting  the  Lion  to  employ  his  Fangs; 
the  Vultur  his  Talons  ;  the  Boar  his 
Tufk;  and  every  other  Animal  of  prey 
his  proper  and  natural  Preparations. 

All  thefe  Spontaneous  Impulfes,  as  well 
of  Anger  as  of  Appetite,  are  equally  in- 

(/)  ©TMOI. 

eluded 
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eluded  under  the  common  name  oi  Irra-  Chap. 
tional  (w),  being  called  by  this  name,  ^  ^** 
becaufe  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Reafon, 

But   when    Reason  becomes  ftrong 

enough    to   view   it's    proper    Obje(Cls  ; 

that    Sight,    to  which    no    Being  here 

but  Mati  nlone  is  equal ;   when  the  Moral 

and  the  Intelligible  rife  before  his  mental 

Eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  Forms  of 

Good  and  of  'Truth  -,  then   too  arife  Im- 

piilfes  of  a  far  more  noble  kind,  thofe  to 

Friendship,    to  Society,  to   Virtue,  and 

to  Science  [n). 

And 


(w)  AAOrOZ,  as  well  as  AOFIKOS  and  AO- 
ror,  are  Terms  too  well  known,  to  need  more  than 
to  be  mentioned. 

(n)  This  Progreffion  from  the  lower  to  the  fupe- 
rior  Faculties  is  well  defcribed  by  Cicero, 

Prima  ejl  enim  conciliatio  homin'is  ad  ea,  quce  funt  fe- 

cundum  naturam :  fwiul  autem  cepit  intelUgentiamy  vel 

notionem  potius  (quam  adpellant  ivvoiocv  iUi)  viditque  re- 

rum  agendarum  ordinem^  et^  ut  Ita  dicam,  concordhm  ; 

E  e  2  muht 
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Chap.         ^jjjj  ^l^yg  jg  ]^^^  not  only  a  Micro- 

XVII. 

^^^J    cofm  in  the  Stru(5lure  of  his  Body,  but 

in 


tnulto  earn  pluris  ajlimavit,  quam  omnia  ilia.,  qua  pri- 
mum  dilexerat :  atque  ita  cogitatione  et  ratione  conlegity 
ut  Jiatueret  in  eo  conlocatum  fummum  iliud  hominis  PEK 

SE   LAUDANDDM    ET    EXPETENDUIVI    BONUM.      Cic, 

de  Fin,  iii.  6. 

Unicuique  atati  fua  conjlitutio  ejl :  alia  infanti,  alia, 
puero,  alia  ferii :  omnes  enim  conjiitutioni  conciliantur^  in 
qudfunt.  Infam  fine  dentibm  eft  :  huic  conjiitutioni  fua 
concdiatur.  Enati  funt  denies  :  huic^  8cc.  Sen.  Epifi. 
cxxi.  The  whole  Epiftle  is  v/orth  perufal,  in  parti- 
cular what  follows — Ergo  infant  ei  conflitutioni  fua 
conciliatur,  qua  tunc  infant i  efi^  non  qua  futura  JU' 
veni  efi.  Neque  eni7n,  sialiquid  illi  ma  jus  in 
QUO  TRANSEAT,  refat ;  non  HOC  quoque^  in  quo  naf- 
citur,  Secundum  naturam  est. 

See  alfo  his  elegant  Application  of  this  Doctrine  to 
the  different  Stages  of  that  well-known  Vegetable, 
Corn,  from  it's  firft  appearance  above  the  ground,  to 
it's  State  of  maturity.  Nam  et  ilia  herba^  qua  in 
Segetem,  Sec.     Epijl.  p.  603.     Edit.  Varior. 

See  alfo  how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  the  fame  Doc- 
trine to  the  Vine,  where  to  the  vegetative  Powers  he 
firft  fuppofes  Senfe  fuperadded  ;  and  then  to  Senfe, 
Reafon  \  each  Superaddition<  ftill  increafing  in  value, 
tho'  not  robbing  the  former  Powers  of  their  due  re- 
gard and  attention — Et  nunc  quidem,  quod  earn  tuetury 

ut 
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in  the  Syftem  too  of  his   Impulfes,  in-    Chap, 
eluding  all  of  them  within  him  from  the  ,-^P\ 

bafeft 


ut  de  Viti  potijjlmum  kqusr^  eji  id^  &c.  De  Fin, 
V.  14. 

See  Vol.  the  Firfi:,  Dialogue  concerning  Happinefs, 
part  the  fecond,  and  the  Notes,  p.  302,  &c. 

The  Number  and  Subordination  of  the  animating 
Powers  are  well  diftinguiflied  in  the  follawing  Ex* 
trads. 

Ttov,  ivioig  Si  jtxja  ftcv/;'  oi,;)Xfji.stg  S\  inrofji.iv  ^piTr\i~ 
xoi',  aicrGriTixov,  c^sxTixov,  xiurjTJxoy  xocroi  toVow,  §ix- 
voTiTixoi/*  i-7r«p^ft  S\  ro7g  fJLiv  (p-jToT;  to  S'c ETr/jxtv  juo- 
i/ov,  £r/poif  J";  TO  a-JTp  t£  Xj  to  cx.l(rGytTixov'  il  al  to^ 
ftiV§rTix&v,  >^  tc  o^f>tTj>teti*  o^J?j?  ,ab  j/ata  ETrjOv^/a, 
K^  B'Vfji.og  xj  jSaATiTt;'  tos  J't  ^cujt  ■nravr^  p.!'i:<:y  Ep^tt  riau 
'aicrGr'(rfi'y,    ttiu    a^rd/*    w    Je    ai(r6>i(rij    u—3Jo;/f(,    Tary 

1^J'o>>l'   T£    X^    X:jVr,     J^   >1    iTTiQvfXKX,     TH    y^^    'Koi'^  Off^t? 

Iflv  a'jTti- — /^7/^  regard  to  the  P ewers  of  the  Soul  that 
have  been  enumerated^  to  fome  Beings  they  af^pertain  All 
of  them  ;  to  others,  only  Some  of  them  ;  and  t?  others, 
only  One  5/  them.  The  Powers  we  have  mert lined,  are 
the  Nutritive,  the  Senfitive,  the  Power  of  Defire,  of  lo- 
cal Motion,  of  P^atiocination.  Now  to  Plants  there  ap- 
pertains only  the  Nutritive  Power  ;  to  other  Beings  both 
this,  and  the  Senfitive  :  but  if  the  Senfttive,  then  the 
Power  of  Defire ;  for  Jppetite,  and  Refentment,  and 
E  e  3  Volition 
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Chap,     bafeft  to  the  mofl:  fublime  {o).     He  in- 
-^^  !!•    eludes  them  all,  as  being  poirefTed  of  a/^ 

Per- 


Volition  (the  three  great  leading  Powers)  are  each  of 
ihem  a  Species  of  Defire,  and  all  Anlmah  have  at  leajl 
one  of  the  Senfes^  I  mean  the  Senfe  of  Touch.  Now  to 
the  Being,  which  poffeffes  Senfation,  to  this  appertain  alfo 
Pleafure  and  Pain^  and  that  which  is  PLaf arable  and 
Painful.  But  if  thefe^  then  Jppetite  ;  for  Appetite  is  the 
Defire  of  that)  which  is  Pleafurable.  A)  iji.  de  Anim. 
1.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  foon  after — Afsu  i-Civ  yxo  t«  ^ci7r\iv.)i  to  x\<y~ 

OnTJXtV   XK  iH'     Ta    J'e   «KrOjiTiX8    ^(liCt^lTXl    TO    S'^fTrltX&V 

11/  TOK  (pvTo7;>  rixKiv  o£,  aviv  i^h  ra  uirlixi  tuv  ol\- 
Xwv  a»o"G>,0"£ajv  ^^tyAX  VTroip^Hy  u^ri  ol  uviv  rm  uAXuv 
hirxpyjn  ZTOAAa  yx^  Tujv  tjCow;/  ars  ovj/ju  art  ocKonv  jy- 
KTiv,  8T£  cV^ri?  cAwj  ttiO'Oiiff'it*  Xj  Twy  ai(T^r,TiyMV  tcc  ulv 
syet  TO  HUTX   tottqv  Xivr,Tniov,    tx  $    ax    sp^ti*    T£Xtu- 

TxTcV    ii    Hy    TO    IXx^lfOV^     Xoyt(r[J!.CV   V^   iiXVOiXV'     Oiq  ^\v 

yxp  ^Ttoio'/ii  Xoyi(r[j.og  tuv  (pQx^Toov,  Taroi?  xj  ra 
}\.onrx  zsxvTx'  oU  oi  iniivx)>  sxarcv,  a  zyxcyi  ?^oyi(ru.ogy 
-^xKax  To7i  fxh  aJ't  (pxvTxa-ix,  tx  il  rauTij  [Aovoif 
^uTi — Without  the  Nutritive  Power  there  is  no  Senfi- 
live  ;  but  then  the  Nutritive  is  feparated  from  the  Senji- 
tive  in  Plants.  Again^  without  Touch  there  can  be  none 
of  the  other  Senfations,  but  there  may  be  Touch  without 
any  of  the  refl ;  for  thus  are  there  many  Animals^  which 
have  neither  Sight,  nor  Hearing,  nor  even  a  Set  fail  on  of 
Smells.  Farther  f nil,  of  the  Senfttive  Beings  fame  poffefs 
ihe  Loco-motive  Poiver^  and  others  pojfefs  it  not:  the  iajl 

Order 
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Perception  -,  and  Perception  we  have  now    Chap. 

^  VTT 

found  to  be  the  Caufe  of  all  Spontaneous    ^^ ^^' 

Impulfe, 

We 


Order  of  Beings^  and  thofe  the  fcvoeji  in  vuniher,  are 
ihoje^  which pojjcjs  the  Poiuen  c/'^Reasonikg  «'.y^  Dis- 
cussion :  and  among  the  mortal  and  perijhahle  Beings 
thofe,  who  pcjfejs  thefe  Powers^  pojfefs  all  the  retrain- 
ing Species  ;  but  thofe,  who  pojjefs  any  one  of  thefe 
Powers  in  particular^  do  not  all  of  them  therefore  pojfefs 
the  Reafoning  Pou  er^  but  Jome  of  them  want  even  the 
Power  of  Pharfy  or  Imagination  ;  others  of  them  condu5l 
thcmfelves  and  live  by  thut  [inferior  Power]  alone. 
Jriji.  de  Anim.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb,  See 
before,  p.  ic6,  Note  (g^. 

It  mufl  be  bare  obferved,  tbat  Plants  are  faid  to 
LIVE  (<^'^i')  tho'  not  to  be  Animals  {C,^x')  ;  the 
CharaSler  of  Animal  being  derived  from  the  Power 
of  Sensation,  of  wbich  Plants  are  fuppofed  delli- 
tute ;  while  that  of  Life  appertains  to  them,  be- 
caufe  they  grow,  and  produce  each  of  thejn  Seed 
after  their  kind. 

Thefe  differ e-nt  Powers^  as  they  ftand  united  in  one 
fubjecl,  may  be  better  comprehended,  by  marking 
their  clear  and  diflincl  charadler,  when  they  exift  a- 
party  in  different  Subjecc3. 

[0)  The  preceding  Speculations  have  refpecl  to  the 
threefold  Divifion  of  the  Soul,  adopted  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonics,  by  which  they  made  it  to  be 
Rational,    Irafclble,   and  Concupifcible,  and   called  it's 
E  e  4  three 
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Chap.  We  muft  remember  however  that  'tis 
-^VII'  not  Perception  Jimply,  which  caufes  fuch 
Impidfe  ',  but  'tis  Perception  of  Want 
ivithint  and  of  adequate  Good  without-, 
and  that  as  this  Good  is  fometimes  an 
objedt  of  Senfcy  fometimes  of  IntelleStf 
fometimes  a  mijlaken  Good,  at  other 
times  a  real  one,  (in  as  much  as  Senfa- 
tion  is  falHble,  and  Reafon  may  be  de- 
ceived) fo  the  whole  amounts  to  this ; 
the  Caufe  of  Spontaneous  Impidfe  is  the 
Ferceptmi  of  ahfent  Good,  and  that  either 
fenfible  or  intelligible,  either  real  or  appa^ 
rent  fpj. 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one 
of  the  mofl:  important  Unions ;  the  IJjiion 


three  Faculties  AoH^j  Qvixo^^  and  '£7r»6ujtAi«,  Rea- 
son, Anger,  and  Concupiscence  or  Appetite, 
See  Dio^.  Laert.  iii.  90.  Plato's  Republic  is  founded 
on  this  Divifion. 

(p)  See  Vol.  the  F'trJI^  Treatife  on  Happinefsy  and 
Notes  on  the  fame,  pages  212,  246,  334,  356. 

of 
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of  thofe  two  capital  Motions,  the  P/5y-  Chap« 
fical  and  the  Metaphyjical.  The  Soul  XVII, 
-perceives  thofe  Goods,  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  that  the  Animal  wants.  Hence 
an  Impulfe  to  obtain  them  by  employing 
the  Organs  of  the  5o^ ;  and  this,  as 
far  as  the  Soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call 
Motion  Metaphyjical.  Hence  the  bodily 
Organs  adually  are  employed,  and  this 
we  call  Motion  Phyjical.  Perception  leads 
the  way  j  Spontaneous  hnpidfe follows  -,  and 
the  Body  fupplies  the  place  of  an  Inflru- 
ment  or  Tool  (^). 

As 


\^)  — jiTw^  jUEu  ay   ETTt  TO    x»v?*(roa<  xj  ■arpar/fiv   tOt 

lug  »(n7?,  TauT'/]f  ^l  ^ivo/^£vn?  n  Si  aiV6'<f(r£a)?,  n  Six 
(pauratr/a?  kJ  vo)i(r«w? — j^nd  thus  it  is,  that  Animals 
proceed  to  move  them/elves  and  a^^  a  Desire  being  the 
laji  and  immediate  Caufe  of  their  moving,  and  this  Defirc 
being  occafioned  either  by  Sensation,  or  elfe  by  Ima- 
gination and  Intellection.  J^riji.  de  Animal. 
Motu.  C.  vii.   p.  155.     Edit.  Sylb. 

T«   jiAEV  yoip    ooyoi.vix.oi  y.ipy\    ■uTX^xcxivx^n  iTTirri' 
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t 


Chap.         As  every  ammal  Motion  has  a  view  to 
XVII.    Good,  fo,  if  it  mifs  that  Good,  the  Mo- 
tion ceafesy  and   the  Animal  is  left  dif- 
contented  :  if  it  obtain  it,  the  Animal  is 
happy,   but  then  too  the   Motion  ceqfes  ; 
for  the  End  is   obtained,   to  which   the 
Motion  tended.     And  thus  is   all  animal 
Motion    in  it's  Nature^w//^,  as  it  has  a 
Beginning  and  an  End  -,  as  it  begins  from 
the  TVant  of  Good,  and  ends  in  it's   Ac- 
qtiifition.     Hence  too  as  it  ends   where  it 
begins,  it   bears  an    analogy  to   Motion 
circidary  where  we  run  a  complete  round. 


(pxVTXtTicc  auT);  at  yiyjuxi  -/?  dia,  vo'/jcfuj,  r,  oi  aj<r!7M- 
(Tfw?. — 77;^  Corporeal  FEELinhs  prepare  in  a  pro- 
per  manner  the  organic  Parts  of  the  Body,  De- 
sire prepares  thofe  Feelings  ;  that  Defire  is  prepared  hy 
Jome  Fancy  or  Appearance  ;  and  thislajl  ^rifes  ei- 
ther thro'  Intellection  or  Sensation.  Ejufd, 
1.  C.  8.  p.  157.     Edit.  Sylb. 

If  it  be  aflced  why  nothing  has  been  faid  concern- 
ing Averjion  and  Evil^  as  well  as  concerning  Volition 
and  Good;  the  Anfv\'er  is,  that  to  fy  Evil  is  to  feek 
Good  ;  and  to  ejcape  Evil  is  to  obtain  Good  ;  fo  that  in 
the  prefent  inquiry  they  are  both  included. 

by 
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by  returning  to   the  point   whence  we    Chap, 
began.  XVJI. 

'Tis  no-unentertaining  Speculation  to 
attend  to  thefe  internal  Motions,  as  they 
arife  from  the  difFerent  prevalence  of 
their  difFerent  internal  Caufes.  Within 
the  Soul  of  Man  there  are  PaJJIons,  and 
a  Principle  of  Reafon  :  fometimes  the 
internal  Motion  arifes  from  mafiy  FaJJions 
at  once,  and  the  Soul  is  like  a  Sea  when 
agitated  by  contrary  Winds. 

— —       •  '  cejiuat  ifigens 

Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mix  to  que   insania 
LUCTU  (r). 

Here  the  Motion  is  tempeduous,  and 
Reafon  during  the  Storm  appears  to  be 
overwhelmed.  At  other  times  ilie  iijter- 
pofes,  but  without  Juccefs ;  and  in  fach 
cafe  the  Motion  is  equally  turbid  and  ir- 


(r)  Mn,  X.  870. 


regular. 
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Cliap.    regular.    Thus  Medea,  wheu  fhe  is  about 
XVII.    to  murder  her  children  : 

Qv^og  ol  zobitJcov  rcov  l^uv  l3ii'ABVfji,(XTcov  (j)« 

I  know  the  mif chief s,  that  I  foon  Jloall  aSit 
"But  Fajjion  over-rules  my  better  thoughts. 

There  are  times  too,  when  Reafon  a(fls 
Vi^ith  greater  fuccefs,  and  when  the  Mo^ 
tion  becomes  of  courfe  more  placid  and 
ferene.  But  whenever  (he  is  fo  far  able 
to  eilablifh  her  authority,  as  to  have  the 
Pajjions  obey  her  uniformly  without  mur- 
muring or  oppofition,  then  follows  that 
orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  Motion,  by 
which  the  Stoics  reprefented  even  Hap- 
piness itfelf,  and  elegantly  called  it  the 
Well -flowing  of  life  (/). 

(j)  Arriatu  EpiSi.  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  144.  Edit.  Up- 
ion.     Euripid.  Med.  v.  1 078,  9. 

(/)  £uooi«  f3/»* — See  Dicg.  Laert.  vil.  88. — Hinc 
tnUlleSla  eji  ilia  beata  'viia,  fecundo  dejluens  curfu.  Se- 
me, Epjf.'  120.   Sec  alfo  of  this  Treatifc,  p.  261,  262. 

Besides, 
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Besides  the  well-flowing  here  men-  Chap, 
tioned,  which  is  of  a  kind  purely  jnoral,  XVII,^ 
there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which 
is  of  a  kind  purely  intelleSiiial,  It  is  un- 
der this  Motion,  that  the  Man  of  Specu- 
lation pajfes,  thro'  the  road  of  Syllogifm, 
from  the  Jimplefi  Truths  to  the  mojl  com.' 
plicated  Theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as 
pure  and  original  Uruth  is  the  Objed  of 
our  moji  excellent  Volition  (it  being  all 
that  we  feek,  confidered  as  Beings  intel' 
ligent),  fo  is  it  as  ftri(!n:ly  and  properly  the 
Objedt  of  our  moJi  excellent  Perception  ; 
there  being  no  perceptive  Power,  but  our 
Intelle5l  alone,  that  can  reach  it.  'Tis 
here  then  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an 
antient  and  important  Docftrine,  that  the 
PRIMARY  Objects  of  Perception 
AND  OF  Volition  are  the  Same  (?/). 

(u)^  To  OPEKTON  7^  TO  NORTON  xwa,  «  xt- 
vilKi'^^r   titw  Si   TA  nPI2TA,    TA  ATTA — Th 

DESIRABI.E 
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Chap.  'Tis  hence  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  not 
XVII.  Qniy  ^LL  Good  is  Truth  (as  there  can 
be  none  fuch  'without  a  reafon,  from 
which  it  is  io  denominated),  but  alfo  that 
ALL  Truth  is  Good,  as  it  is  xhQfole 
purfuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
ObjeB  of  their  Wants,  equally  as  ho- 
nours are  to  the  ambitious,  or  as  ban- 
quets to  the  luxurious  {x). 

Having 


Desirable  and  the  Intelligible  move,  tvlthout  be- 
ing  moved ;  and  of  thefe  two  Genera  thofe  Obje^Sy  that 
are  Highest  and  First,  are  the  Same.  Ariji, 
Metaph.  A.  ^.  p.  202.     Edit.  Sylb. 

When  a  Theorem  of  Archimedes  moves  within  us  a 
Defire  to  underftand  it ;  or  when,  being  underftood, 
it  ralfes  within  us  our  neceflary  AJfent :  we  do  not  con- 
ceive the  Theorem  itfelf  to  be  moved^  either  by  the  De- 
fire,  or  by  the  AfTent,  as  the  Horfes  are  moved,  that 
give  JVlotion  to  the  Waggon,  or  the  Waggon  moved, 
that  gives  motion  to  it's  Load. 

(x)  Tho'  we  feldom  hear  of  Goods  in  our  common 
intercourfe  with  Mankind,  but  what  have  reference 
to  the  Body,  or  at  beft  to  the  lower  Affeftions ;   yet 

HAS  the  highest  FACULTY  OF  THE  SoUL  A  PE- 
CULIAR Good,  as  much  as  the  other  faculties  have, 

from 
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Having  fald  thus  much  concerning  Chap. 
VerceptioUf  and  that  higheft  Species  of  XVII. 
animal  Impulfe,  I  mean  Volition,  it  muft 
not  be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal 
Motions  of  a  very  different  charader, 
where  both  Perception  and  Spontaneous 
Impulfe  are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  Animal  there  Is  an  in- 
nate and  ACTIVE  Power,  which  ceafes 
not  it's  work,  when  Senfe  and  i^ppetlte 
are  afleep  ;  which,  without  any  confcious 
co-operation  of  the  Animal  itfelf  carries 
it  from  an  Embryo  or  Seed  to  the  ma- 
turity of  it's  proper  Form.  Now  fo  far 
this  Power  may  be  called  a  Principle  of 
Motion.     At  Maturity  it  flops   (for  were 


from  the  intelleSiual  PcJJeJfion  of  which  Good  it  feeks 
Felicity  and  Peace. 

/  hved  her  (fays  the  wife  Man,  fpeaking  of  "Wif- 
dom  ;  and  what  is  IVifdom^  but  the  moft  exalted 
7ruth  ?)  I  loved  her  above  Health  and  Beauty,  and  chofe 
to  have  her  injlead  of  Light :  for  the  Light ^  th<it  cometh 
from  her i  never  goeth  out.     JFifd.v'n.  lo. 

the 
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Chap,  the  progrefs  infinite,  there  could  be  no 
XVII.  Maturity  at  all) ;  and  fo  far  it  may  be 
called  a  Frinciple  of  Cejfation  or  Reji  (_)/). 
From  this  point  of  Reft  it  deferts  the 
Being  gradually,  and  in  confequence  of 
fuch  defertion  the  Being  gradually  decays. 


(y)  Speaking  of  the  difFerence  between  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Elements  and  mere  Matter,  and  that  of 
Nature,  and  an  internal  Principle^  the  Stagirite  ob- 
ierves — Twv  Si  (pv(7H  <rvvss-uTm  Tsrs^xg   Ij-t  x;   Koyl^ 

y^  Xoya  ^xKXov  v  vXr.i — As  to  things,  which  derive  their 
Conjlitution  from  Nature,  there  is  a  Bound  and 
Proportion  in  their  Magnitude  and  Growth ;  and  thefe 
proceed  from  their  Soul,  not  from  the  Element  of  Fire  ; 
and  are  caufed  rather  by  Reafon,  than  by  Matter.  Dt 
An.  ii.  4.  p,  30.  Edit.  Sylb. — And,  not  long  before, 
defcribing  a  Phyftcal  or  natural  Subftance,  he  makes 
it  to  be  fomething  i'xpvr©'  oc^^^riv  xivria-sug  j^  foca-iwz 
h  «UTw,  ivhich  poffeffes  within  itfelf  a  Principle  of  Mo- 
tion and  of  Rest.  De  An.  ii.  i.  p.  23.  Edit. 
Sylb, 

'Tis  by  this  Principle  that  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Thiftle,  the  Oak,  the  Bee,  the  Elephant,  and  every 
other  natural  Produdlion,  whether  animal  or  veget- 
able, is  to  a  certain  degree  circumfcribed  and  li- 
mited:, and  when  that  Limit  either  fails  or  exceeds  in  a 
confpicuous  manner,  the  Being  becomes  a  Monfier, 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  295,  Note  xviii. 

'•^fiibeunt 
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«— — fiibeunt  morbu  trijiifque  feneSius  ;  Chap, 

Et  labor,  et  durce  rapit  inclement ia  mor-    XVIf, 

tis  (z).      . 

As    the    Local  Motion  of  Animals  is 
derived  from  Setife,   d^ndi  fpontaneous  Im- 
pulfe  ',  fo    from    the    Principle,   juft   de- 
fcribed,    are    derived    their    ot/ier     Mo- 
tions :    from  it's  Activity,  their  Gene- 
ration,  their  Augme^ntation,  and  Change  to 
better-,  from  it's  Cessation, their C/i<??7^^ 
to  worfe^    their    Diminution,    and    laftly 
Death  *.      'Tis  this  is  that  internal  Prin-* 
ciple^  which  defcends  from  Animals  even 
to  Vegetables  -,  and  which,  as  thefe  lad 
polTefs  no  other,  is  commonly  called  Ve- 
getative  Life,   tho'   fometimes  it  is 
denoted  by  the  more  obvious  Name  of 
Nature  (tf). 

(%)   Gecrg.  in.   67,  68. 

*  See  before,  p.  384  to  p.  389. 

[a)  See  the  Definition  of  Nature  in  Volume  the 
Flrji,  among  the  Notes  on  the  firlt  Treatife,  p.  257, 
and  more  fully  in  the  addition  to  Note  3,  p.  2^2. 

F  f  Th« 
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Chap.  y^^  muft  remember  however,  that 
while  we  fpeak  of  Motion  here,  we  mean 
the  in'u'ifibk  Caufe,  not  the  vifible  EfFeds  j 
for  thefe  are  purely  phyfical,  and  belong 
to  another  Speculation.  After  the  fame 
manner  are  we  to  fpeak  of  thofe  other 


The  Vegetative  Life  here  mentioned  is  fome- 
times  called  \'^X^>  (pvTiKii,  fometimes  S-f£7rIjK»i,  and^ 
at  other  times  to  S-^ettIjxoi',  the  Nutritive  Prin- 
CiPLE  j  that  Principle,  which,  pafTmg  thro*  Plants^ 
as  well  as  Aniynah,  never  ceafes  to  nourijh  and  fupport 
them,  thro'  the  period  of  their  exiftence — atl  yoia 
r<>i^y{\  Yi  (puTtxr  Y'^X^ — ^  [/.xXXov  VJ  roTg  utti/oj?,  £v6a 
ctl  AotTrai  rr?  M^^X*'^  Swocixtig  'n^iy.sa-i'  roTf  y^v  fji.ec- 
Xtfx  al  ■syiy^'ii? — The  Vegetative  Soul  energizes 
at  all  ti?nes,  atid  more  during  Sleepy  when  the  other 
Powers  are  at  rest  ;  and  therefore  'tis  then  mojily 
are  performed  the  Digejlions.  Philop.  in  Arijl.  de  An. 
1.  ii, — To  'UUv  TO  auTs  zrom  to  B'^nnniov  [ji,o^iov  £» 
Tw  v.(x.^i\)Sni)  ^j.xK'ho'J  '/I  h  Tu   Ep^Jifo^Jvat'    r^i(piTon  yxp 

7tj     Kl^XViTCil     TOTt    fAOiAXcU    W?    H^V    ZJ'OOa'^SOfJl.SVX    WflC? 

roivrx  TK?  aio-OjferfWf. — The  NUTRITIVE  pari  of  the 
Soul  performs  it's  IFork  in  Sleeping,  more  than  in 
Waking  ;  for  then,  more  than  at  any  ether  time,  are  Ani- 
Tnals  noinified  and  enlarged  in  bulk,  as  they  have  No 
NEED  OF  Sensation  for  these  purposes.  Ari- 
Jiot,  de  Somno,  cap.  i.  fubfn»    See  before,  p.  104. 

mothe 
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Ihotive  Powers,  the  Powers  of  Magne-  Chap* 
tifm  and  Eledricity  j  the  vijibk  Motions,  ■^Vll*^ 
which  they  produce,  being  of  a  Species 
merely  Phyjicalt  but  the  Caufe  of  thefe 
Motions  lying  itfelf  totally  concealed. 
Whether  then  we  fuppofe  it  a  Species  of 
inferior  Life,  and  fay  with  ^Thales,  that 
the  Magnet  and  the  Amber  are  ani^ 
mated  [b)  ;  or  whether  we  content  our- 
felves  with  calling  it  an  internal  aBroe 
Quality  [occult  we  muft  not  call  it,  for 
that  is  now  forbidden)  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  it  a  ^ality,  which,   tho'  we 


[b)  This  Opinion  of  Thales  concerning  the  Mag- 
iiet's  having  a  Soul,  hecaiife  it  moved  Iron  (^^v^^yt  £%£'a 
OTi  TQv  CiSri^o]!  xi9i7^  may  be  found  in  j^ri/i.  de  An, 
1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  7. 

Philoponusy  in  his  Comment  on  this  Paffage,  gived 
us  from  Thales  the  following  Sentiment,  which,  tho' 
not  immediately  to  our  purpofe,  we  have  tranfcribed 
for  it's  importance — 'iXiUv,  ug  v  U^ovoicc  y-^-X^^  "^^^ 
l^ccTUV  (J'jijKfj,  ^  vS\u  auT'/i'u  Xaii^xvti,  i^l  to  iXxy^irov* 
— He  ufed  to  fay  that  Providence  extends  to  the  loxvefl 
of  all  Beings,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from  it,  no  not 
fven  that  which  is  niojl  minute.     See  before,  p.  130. 

F  f  a  ar# 
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Chap,    are  Aire  of  it's  exiftence,   is  not  other- 

■^^i^-    wife  comprehenfible,  than  by  reference  t§ 

it's  EJfeBs  'y  as  we  know  Homer,    who  is 

cut  of  Sight,   by   his  Iliad,  which  lies 

before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  Principle, 
far  greater  in  local  extent  than  all  yet 
mentioned  ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not 
only  every  Atom  of  this  our  Earth  has 
it's  proper  tendency,  but  by  which  even 
Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets,  defcribe 
their  Orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  force  of  Motion  herey  and  how  much 
on  it's  due  Order  depends  this  immenfe 
Univerfe. 

The    beil:    of    ancient    Philofophers, 

when    they  faw  fo  many  inferior  Motions 

not   to   be  performed  loithout  Counfel  or 

Defgn,  could  not  think  of  iinputing  fuch 

fuperior  ones    to    the  efficacy   of    blind 

Chance  -, 
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Chance  ;    and    therefore,  whatever   they    Chap, 
might  conceive  of  the  immediate  Caufe    ^^*'^^^* 
(call  it  Gravitation  or  Attradliouy  or  by 
any  other  name)  they  juftly  fuppofed  the 
primary  Caufs  to  be  a  Principle  of  In- 
tellection : 


tota7?t  infufa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem [c]. 

They  indeed  fo  far  confidered  Mind 
to  be  the  Source  of  all  Motion,  that 
'twas  thro'  its  Motive  Powers,  that  they 
diflinguifhed  it  from  Body  ;  which  lad 
was  no  more  than  2.  pajive  Subje(5t,  pof- 
fcfiing  nothing  motive  withiij  itfelfy  but 
deriving  all  it's  Motions  from  fome- 
thing  elfe, 

'TwAS  hence  too  that  they  inferred 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. — 
They  reafoned  thus. — **  Vital  Motion  may 

(c)  JEn,  vi.  727. 

F  f  3  ''Jorfake 
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Chap.  *'  forfake  the  Body^  becaufe  to  the  Body  'tis 
XVII.  <(  j2Qf  QJ2  EJfential ',  and  in  fuch  cafe  the 
"  Body  is  /aid  to  die.  But  Vital  Motion 
*'  cannot  fcrjake  the  Soul,  hecaiife  to  the 
"  Soul'tis  an  EJfentialy  and  'tis  not  pof- 
"  Jible  that  any  thing  Jhould  be  forjaken  by 
«*  itfelf  fdj^''     But   this   by   way  of  di- 


greffion. 


(d)  — ^iod autem  motum  adfert  alicu'iy  quodque  IV- 
SUM  agitatur  alicun'DE,  quando  Jinem  habet  motuSf 
VIVENDI  FINEM  HABEAT  necejfe  ejl.  SoLUM  ig'ttur^ 
QUOD  SeIPSUM  MOVET,  qtda  NUNQUAM  DESERITUR 

A  sEjNUNQUAM  Tie  mover't  quidem  defmit.    ^inetiam. 
Sec.     Cic.  Tujcul.  Difp.  i.  23. 

The  whole  PafTage,  which  is  rather  too  long  to 
tranfcribe,  is  the  Tranflation  of  an  Argument,  taken 
from  Plato's  Phadrus. — To  ct  ciAAo  xji/av,  xj  uV  aAAa 
KiyajUtfoi',    X.  T.  A.      Plat.  Edit.  Ficitii.    p.  1 22 1.    £. 

See  Alacrobius  in  Somn,  Sdpiofiis,  c.  13. 

Cicero  has  ufed  the  fame  Argument  in  his  Traft  de 
SencSlute. — Cumque  semper  agitetur  Animus, 
vec  principium  motus  habeat^  quia  SE  IPSE  moveat, 
NE  FiNEM  quiDEM  habiturum  ejfe  motus,  ^m/anun- 
qUAM    SE  IPSE  SIT  RELICTURUS — C.  21. 

^iniilian  has  brought  the  Argument  into  the  Form 
of  a  Syllogifm. — ^icquid  ex  feipfo  tnovetur^  immortale 
eji  :  Amma  autem  ex  feipfa  movetur  :  immortalis  igitur 
gjl  Anima.     Injl.  Or  at,  V.  14. 

As 
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As  to  the  rife  and  duration  of  Mo-   chap. 
TioN,    the  founder    of  the     Peripatetic  XVII. 
Sea  thus    ftates  the   Queftion.     "  Was  '     ' 
«'  Motion  (fays  he)  ever  generated  with" 
*'  out  exijiing  before -,  and  is  it  ever  again 
*'f  defrayed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved-, 
"  or  was  it  neither  generated,  nor  is  de^ 
*^  firoycd,    hut   ever   was,    and  will    be ; 
**  fomething  appertaining  to  Beings^  whicJi 
««  is  immortal   and  unceafing ;   a  kind  of 
**  hife,  as  it  were,  to  all  things  that  exift 
«*  by  the  power  of  Nature  (f)*'  f 

Those,  who  meditate  an  anfwer  to 
thefe  Queries,  will  remember  that  Mo- 
tion is  co-eval  with  the  Univerfe,  iince 
we  learn  that,  in  its  frf  and  earlieft  xra, 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters'^.  They  will  remember  too  that 
Motion   is   as  old   as  Time,   and  their 

(e)    rioTE^ou  ^£  yiymi.  ztots    x{vr,(Ti;,  sk  atrai  zrpoTi' 

"^'A/  \     ■>!  </  "•'?•  •5'*-/ 

TXT  MxvoiTov  H,  aTravfov  VTrupy^n  ron;  bcjy,  ctoi/  Cum 
Tis  «(ra  Toi?  i|,u(r£i  o-uvfrwo"*  •srao-jy  ;  Arijl.  P'oyf.  1.  viii, 
C.    I.  p.  144.     Edit.  Sylb. 

*  Genefis  chap,   i, 

Ff4 
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Chap.    Coexijience  fo  necelTary,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
XVII.    fuppofe   the  one,  without   fuppofing  the 

other. 

And  thus,  having  before  confidered 
Physical  Motion,  have  we  now  confi- 
dered what  may  be  called  Metaphysi- 
cal, or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion) 
Causative  Motion  ;  including  under 
this  name  every  Aniisiating  Power, 
whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  different  from  Body,  aBs  upon 
Body,  caufing  it  to  live,  to  grow,  and 
move  itfelfand  othzv  Bodies,  Thefe  ani" 
mating  Powers  are  only  known  from  their 
EffeBs,  as  the  Painter's  ^r/  is  known  from 
his  Picfures.  And  hence,  as  'tis  the  Ef- 
fc6t,  which  leads  us  to  recognife  the 
Caufe,  hence  thefe  animating  Powers,  tho' 
prior  in  exijience  to  Phyfical  EffeSis,  are 
necejfarily  Jubfequent  in  human  Contempla- 
tion,  and  are  thence,  and  thence  only 
called  Metaphysical  (f), 

(f)  See  4.09,  451,  483.  As  to  the  charafter  and 
fuboidinatlon  of  the  feveral  Animating  Pazvers,  fee  be- 
fore p.  421,  422.  and  fo  on  to  p.  438.  as  well  in  the 
Text,  as  in  the  Notes,    See  aho  Chapter  the  Sixth. 
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And  now,  having  done  with  Motion,    Chap, 
tve  muft  take  fonie  notice  of  Rest.  XVIf. 

The  moft  obvious  Species  of  Rest  is 
that  oppofed  to  the  mofl:  obvious  Spe- 
cies of  Motion  ;  fuch  for  example  as 
the  Cejfation  of  Gales^  after  they  have 
been  frefh  and  blowing  : 

Ingrato  celeres  obriiit  OTio 
Vent  OS {g). 

—  the    Cejfation   of  Billows,     after  they 
have  been  loud  and  tempefluous — 

Silence,  ye  troubled   JFaves,    and  thou 
Deep,  Peace  (//). 

But 


(g)  Herat.  Od.   II   16. 

{h)  Par.  Loji,  vil.  2 1 6. 

Both  thefe  Species  of  Reji  are  denoted  in  EvgUJh 
by  the  common  name  of  Calm.  The  Greeks^  with 
their  ufual  precifion,  have  given  a  different  Name  to 
each  :  the  firft,  that  is  the  Wind-Calm^  they  call 
I^»;vf/A»«,    and  define   it  'H^ifAix  b   ^Ar'fla   «£^©j, 

Tran- 
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Chap.  But  'tis  expedient  to  be  more  parti- 
XVII.  cular. — The  two  inftances  of  Rest,  that 
we  have  alleged,  are  of  Motion  purely 
LOCAL.  So  is  it,  when  ihc  flight  oi  an 
Arrow  \s  fpeitt -,  when  a  Bowl,  that  has 
been  runniyig^  fiops.  But  Rest  is  alio 
conne<fted  with  the  other  Species  of  Mo^ 
tion.  The  CeJJ'ation  of  Growth  is  Ma^ 
turity }  of  the  Fital  Energies,  is  Death, 

So  too  with  refpedl  to  the  higher  fa- 
culties   of  the    Soul,   Senje   and  Reafon, 

Tranquillity  in  a  quantity  cf  Air  ;  the  fecond, 
that  is  the  Sea-Calm^  they  call  TaAr't^n,  and  define  it 
*O/AaA0TKf  S-aXarljif,  EvENEss  in  the  Sea's  Sur- 
face. Thefe  definitions  are  of  Archytas^  and  may  be 
found  in  Jrijhtlis  Meiaph.  p.  136.     Edit.  Sylb. 

Plato  has  brought  the  two  terms  together,  in  thofe 
harmonious  Lines,  delivered  by  Agatho  in  the  Ban- 
quet— 

NHNEMIAN  «v(uwv,  xonr.v  UTTVoy  r   Wi  unhi. 

See  Platen.  Symp.  p.  1190,  Edit.  Fie.  See  alio  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Tranflation  of  Mr.  Sydenham^ 
p.  118. 

The 
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^he  Reft  of  thefenjitive  Powers,  after  the    Chap. 
labours  of  the  day,  is  Sleep  ;  XVII. 

Dulcis  et  aha  Quies,   placidaque  fimil^ 
lima  Morti  (/). 

The  Reft  of  the  Pajftons,  after  having 
been  agitated,  is  Composure  and  Equa- 
nimity 5  the  Reft  of  the  deliberative  and 
reafoning  Powers ,  after  fedulous  Invefti- 
gation,  is  the  Difcovery  of  the  thing 
fought,  or  rather  the  acc^iescence  in 
Truth  difcovered,  either  real  or  appa- 
rent, either  pradical  or  fpeculative. 

And  hence,  in  the  laft  mode  of  Rejl, 
or  Acquiefcence,  the  rife  of  our  Englijh 
Phrafe,  /  am  fixt  3  and  of  the  Latin 
Phrafe,  Stat  : 

Stat  confer  re  manum — —  (>^). 

(i)  /En.  vi.  522. — See  before,.  Hermes^  p.  52,  and 
of  this  Volume,  p.  336,  337. 

(i)  y£«.  xii.  678. 

The  incomparable  SanSlws  in  his  Minerva  gives  the 
following  excellent  explanation  of  this  PalTage.  ^am- 

diu 
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Chap.    Hence  Science  in   Greek   is  called  Eni- 
XVIJ.    vxHMH,  every  Theorem  being  as  it  were 

a   Rejiing  Place,  at  which   the   man  of 

Science  Jlops  (/). 

Lastly,  there  is  a  Reji  of  all  the 
moft  interefting  to  mankind,  I  mean 
Peace,  that  happy  Rejiy  which  follows 
the  Trepidations  and  Ravages  of  War, 

And  now  having  done  with  Rest, 
Jet  us  bring  the  whole  to  a  conclufion. 


diu  enim  deliberatur,  covfiUum  vacillat,  et  fententxa  fiuc- 
tuat ;  ubi  cerium  ac  ftatutum  eft,  quod  qui i  facere  vult, 
confiftit  confilium^  et  stat  Sententia.  SanSi. 
M'lnerv.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  637.     Edit.  Jmji.  1733. 

In  Perizonius's  Note  upon  this  part  of  SanSfius,  it 
appears  that  Sedet  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fignification, 
and  for  the  fame  reofons.     See  the  Note  following. 

{^i )  ——in  oi  Ky  V  vori<Ti?  ioiaiv  x^eur,(rii  Ttn,  k^ 
EIHSTASEJ  fj-xXXov  vi  xinfo-fj — Intellection  ap- 
pears  to  refemble  n  certain  Rejiing  and  Standing 
STILL,  rather  than  a  Motion.  De  An.  1.  i.  c.  3.  See 
Hermes^  p.  368,  where  this  Etymology  is  treated  of 
more  at  large. 

We 


1 
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We  have  faid  already,  that  the  Caufe  Chap, 
of  all  Animal  Motion  is  Good,  either  ^-^^"- 
real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  farther  Requi- 
iite,  that  it  fhould  be  Good,  which  is 
^wanting  -,  Good  at  a  dijlance :  for  were 
it  -prefenty  the  Motion  would  then  be  fu- 
perfluous.  Thus  we  fee  the  meaning  of 
the  Philofophical  Critic,  Scaliger  :    Mo- 

TIONIS  ENIM  ApPETENTIA  CaUSA  EST  ; 

Appetenti^,  Privatio  (/«):  The  Caufe 
of  Motion  is  Appetition  ;  of  Appeti-- 
tion,  is  Privation.  'Tis  to  this  Pri- 
vation or  Want,  that  the  Wifdomof 
all  Ages  has  imputed  Induflry,  Perfe- 
verance,  and  the  Invention  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil^  is  the— 
—  duris  iirgens  in  rebus  egestas  («). 

{rn)  Scallg.  de  Caufts  Ling.  Lot.  c.  114. 

(«)  Geor.  i.  146.     See  Vol.  fiift,  p.  257,  p.  273, 
4»  5-     • 

Tq 
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Chap.    To  this  alludes  Epicharmusi  the  Poet  and 
^^^^'    Philofopher: 


ruv  'STovtov 


Iluh^(rtv  Ti^uv  urocvtoc  yoc^  r  dfccS^  ol  9-£o/  [o). 


The  Gods 


Sell  us  all  Goods  at  Labour  s  painful  pried. 

To  this  alludes  the  Scripture ,  at  Man's 
carliefl  period, — In  thefweat  of  thy  face 
Jhalt  thou  eat  bread  (p). 

But  tho*  ^ant  be  thus  efTential  to  fet 
Man,  and  not  only  Man,  but  all  animal 
Nature,  in  Motion,  yet  is  Want  itfelf 
an  Imperfection  }  and  to  be  in  want  is 
to  be  imperfeSl.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  true  Grcatnefs,  or  Superiority  of  Na- 
ture, confifts  not  in  having  many  Wants, 
even  tho'  we  can  find  means  to  gtt  them 


(o)  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  ii.  e.  i, 
{p)  Gen,  iii.  19. 


gratified 
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^ratified  ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  pof-    Chap; 
fible,   and   thofe  within  the   compafs  of  ,     _  \ 

our  own  abilities. 

'Tis  to  this  Dodrlne  that /^/>^// nobly 
alludes,  when  he  makes  Evander  with 
an  heroic  dignity  receive  Eneas,  not  at 
the  gates  of  a  proud  Palace,  but  at  the 
Door  of  an  humble  Cottage : 

TJt  'venttim  ad  Jedes,  hcec^    ifiquit,   Imhid 

vidior 
Alcides  fiibiit ;  licec  ilium  regia  cepit  : 

AUDE,    hofpes,    CONTEMNERE    OPES,    Ct  tt 
QUOQUE   DIGNUM 

FiNGE    Deo;    rebufque    ijeni  non    a/per 
egenis  [q). 

Conformable  to  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing is  what  Socrates  fays  to  Antipho  in 
Xenophon  :  *'  Tou  seem  (fays  he)  O  An- 
**  tip/io,  to  be  one  of  thofe,  who  imagine 

(q)  /En.  viii.  362. 

*'  Happi-^ 
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Chap.  *'  Happinefs  to  be  Luxury  and  Expence* 
XVII.  <«  But  I  for  my  part  ejieem  the  want- 
*'  ING  OF  NOTHING,  to  be  DiviNE  ;  and 

"  THE     WANTING    OF     AS     LITTLE     AS 

**  POSSIBLE,  to  come  nearest  to   the 
**  Divinity  ;  and,  as  the  Divinity  is 

**  MOST  EXCELLENT,y6>//;^/^f/«^  nearest 

**  TO  the  Divinity  is  the  being  nearest 

**  TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  (r)". 

Aristotle  feems  to  have  followed 
his  old  Maftcr  (for  fuch  was  Socrates)^ 
with  refpedt  to  this  Sentiment.  **  To 
**  that  Bei?jg,  (fays  he)  which  is  in  the 
**  most  excellent  State,  Happiness 
'*  appears  to  appertain  without  Action 

**  AT    ALL  ;    tO    the     BeING    NEAREST    tO 

"  the  mojl   perfeSiy    thro    a  small   and 


TU   T8   ©UK'     7C;   TO    jW,b    ©£701*,     H^aTJfOV,     TO     $\     iy^UTW 

Tw    ra   ©ftK,    lyfuToiTu    T«    xp«T»f«.     Xenoph,  Ii4em% 
I.  i.  c.  6.  Sedt.  lo. 

•*  SINGLE 
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**  SINGLE   ACTION;    tO   tliofe    THE    MOST      Chap. 

•*  REMOTE,  thro    Actions   many   and    ■^^^^' 
"  VARIOUS  (j)."     He  foon  after  fubjoins 
the  reafon,  why  the  mojl  excellent  Being  has 
no  need  of  ASlion,     •*  //  has  (fays    he) 

•'  WITHIN   ITSELF  THE  FINAL    CaUSe/* 

that  is  to  fay,  perfeB  Happinefs  :  but 
Action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there  is  both  a  final  Cause,  and  a 
Power  to  obtain  it,  each  of  them 
feparatCy  and  detached  from  one  an- 
other (/). 

And 


Tor?  ii  TSToppuTXTu,  Jia  uXttovuv*     Arijl.  de  Calo.  1.  ii. 
C.  12.  p.  54.      Edit.  Sylb. 

(t)   Tu)  S    u^  a^ifot  iy^oyn    vSiv   $u   w^x^suig,   er* 
yoc^  tv  auTw   to  «  iviax'   n  ^i  zrpac^U  sriv  ecu  iv   Jucrlv, 

CT*t    X;    B    iP£Xa  V?}     ?t;    TO    T!JT8    £V£>ia.        /^/</. 

The  following  Remark  may  perhaps  explain  this 
Sentiment,  if  it  lliould  appear  obfcure. 

When  a  Being  finds  it's  Good  fully  and  wholly  within 

itfeify  then,  itfelf  and  it'i  Good  being  On£,  it  finds  no 

G  g  Caufe 
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Chap.  And  hence  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
aVIL  fQ  difcern,  why  Immobility  fhould  be 
a  peculiar  Attribute  to  the  Supreme  and 
Divine  Nature,  in  contfadiftincflion 
to  ALL  OTHER  Beings,  endued  with 
Powers  ot  Perception.     To  Him  there 


Caufe  of  Motion,  to  feei  that,  which  it  pofleflcs  al- 
ready. Such  Being  therefore,  from  it's  very  nature, 
is  Immoveable. 

But  when  a  Being  and  it's  G^d  are  feparate,  here, 
as  they  necefTarily  are  Two,  the  di/iant  Good^  by  be- 
ing perceived,  becomes  a  Final  Cause  of  Mo- 
tion, and  thus  awakens  ivitlnn  the  Being  a  certain 
DesiR-E,  of  which  Deftre  Motion'  is  the  natural 
Confequence.     Such  Being  therefore  by  its  nature 

is  MOVEABLE. 

Ammonius,  in  the  following  Quotation,  appears  to 
have  had  this  Doctrine  and  thefc  PafTages  of  Jrijictk 
in  his  view. 

''Ocas  yvv  zjXiiovuiv  tivwv  Sutoci,  zo'Xsiovxi  xji/jjctif 
xivfTrcn'  Ta  ^i  oMMiX^  tXjoxtvriTX'  ccfxiXn  to  ©fTov, 
fitPEvJ'fk  0-jy  xj  -SjoivTn  Er»v  ax/i/TiToy — All fuch  Beings^  as 
are  in  want  of  many  things,  are  moved  in  many  Amotions  ; 
iho/e,  tubo  have  few  IVanis^  have  few  Motions  ;  but 
THE  Divinity,  being  without  Wants,  is  there- 
fore PERFECTLY  IMMOVEABLE.  Amnion,  in  Brad. 
i^^.    B.   145. 

are 
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are  no  Wants^  7iothing  abfent  which  is  Chap, 
Goody  being  himfelf  the  very  ElTence  of  X^^^» 
pure  Perfed;ion  and  Goodnefs  fuj. 

And  fo  much  for  that  Motion  v/hich, 
V[iQ>  fuhf  quent  in  contemplation  to  the  Phy^ 
Jical  fxj,  and  thenv:e  called  Metaphy- 
sical, is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real 
order  of  Beings,  becaufe  it  appertains  to 
the  Firjl  1: Lilofophy^  So  much  alio  for 
the  Theory  of  Motion. 


(a)  See  before,  p.  i6i,  162. 
(x)  See  before,  p.  409. 


G  ^z  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 

Conclufion  —  Utilities  deducible  from  the 
Theory  of  ihefe  Arrangements — Recapi^ 
tulation. 

Chap,  A  ^D  ^^^s  having  fini(hed  the  Doc- 
XVIII.  jCjL  trine  of ///{/t' Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements, or,in  other  words,  of  Ca- 
tegories, Predicaments,  Compre- 
hensive or  Universal  Genera,  (for 
v^e  have  called  them  indifferently  by 
every  one  of  thcfe  names)  together  vi^ith 
fuch  Speculations  both  previous  and  fub- 
fequent  [a),  as  were  either  requifitc  to 
explain  the  Subje(5t,  or  elfe  naturally 
arofe  out  of  it ;  we  imagine  the  Utilities 
of  this  knowlege  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one,   w^ho   has   ftudied   it    with   impar- 


(<?)  See  before,  p.  35,  36,  36c,  361,  and  below, 
p.  464. 

tiality. 
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tiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know,  what  it    Chap, 
really  is.  XVIIL 

In  the  firft  place,  as  we  have  ufually 
begun  the  confideration  of  each  Ar- 
rangement from  Speculations  refpe(fl- 
ing  Body,  and  have  thence  made  a  Tran- 
fition  to  others  rcfpedting  Mind  ;  we 
may  hence  mark  the  Connexion  between 
thefe  TWO  great  Principles,  which 
fland  related  to  each  other,  as  the  Sub- 
ject and  its  Efficient  Cause,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  Relation  may  be  faid  to  run 
thro  all  things  (^). 

Again,  our  Mind,  by  this  orderly  and 
comprehenfive  Theory,  becoming  furnifh- 
ed,  like  a  good  Library,  with  proper 
Cells  or  Apartments,  we  know  where  to 
place  our  Ideas  both  of  Being  and  it's 
Attributes^  and  where  to  look  for  them 
again,  when    we  have  occafion    to   call 

{h)  See  before,  p.  34. 

G  g  3  theqi 
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Chap,    them  forth.    Without  fome  Arrange- 
.  .  MENT  of  this   fort,  the   Mind  is  fo  far 

frorr.  increajing  in  Knowlege  by  the  Ac- 
quifition  of  ne^sjo  Ideas,  that,  while  it  in- 
creafes  the  Number  of  thefe,  it  does  but 
increafe  it's  own  Perplexity,  It  is  np 
longer  a  Library  well  regulated,  but  2l. 
Library  crowded  and  confufed. 


ubi  nmlta  Juperfunt y 


Bit  domiman  Jallunt^——^ — -  (c). 

Again,  as  thefe  Arrangements 
have  a  neceflary  Connexion  ijoith  the, 
whole  of  Exijience  ;  with  all  Being  or 
Substance  on  one  hand,  with  every 
poffible  Accident  or  Attribute  on 
the  other  :  it  follows  of  courfe  that  fo, 
general  a  Speculation  muft  have  naturally 
introduced  many  others  ;  Speculations, 
not  merely  Logical,  but  extending  to 
Fhyfcsy  to  Ethics,  and  even  to  the  Firf 

{c)  Horat.  Ep'tfi.  1.  i.  6. 

Thilo", 
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Thilofophy  fdj.  The  Reader  from  thefe  Chap, 
incidental  Theorems  (if  the  Author  has  •^*'^^^' 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  reprefent 
them)  will  have  a  tafte  hov\^  the  Ancients 
wrote,  when  they  reafoned  upon  thefe 
Subjedts,  and  may  gratify  his  curiofity 
(if  he  pleafe)  by  comparing  them  with 
the  Moderns, 

It  was  not  from  an  oflentatious  wifh 
to  fill  his  page  with  Quotations,  that  the 
Author  has  made  fuch  frequent  and  co- 
pious extrads  from  other  Authors.  He 
flatters  himfelf,  that  by  this  he  has  not 
only  given  authority  to  the  Sentiments, 
but  relieved  alfo  a  Subjed,  in  itfclf  rather 
icvtrt.  From  the  Writers  alleged,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  Reader  will 
perceive,  how  important  and  relpecftable 
thefe  Authorities  are.  He  will  perceive 
too,  that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  Being, 
fome  Sages   having  cultivated  one  part, 

(^d)  S^e  before,  p.  i6. 

G  g  4  and 
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Chap,  and  fome  another,  the  Labours  of  An» 
Avlil.  (^igj^js  ^^^  Moderns  have  been  often  dif- 
ferent, when  not  hoftile  -,  often  various, 
when  not  contradidory ;  and  that,  among 
the  valuable  difcoveries  of  later  periods, 
there  are  many  fo  far  from  clafliing  with 
the  ancienc  doctrines  here  advanced,  that 
they  coincide  as  amicably,  as  a  Chil- 
LINGWORTH  and  an  Addison  in  the 
fame  Library  \  a  Raphael  and  a 
Claude  in  the  fame  Gallery.  - 

It  is  not  without  precedents,  that  he 
has  adopted  this  manner  of  Citation.  It 
was  adopted  by  Arijlotle  long  ago  in  his 
Rhetoric  and  his  Poetics.  Arijlotle  was 
followed  by  thofe  able  Critics,  Deme- 
triusy  ^linBiliariy  and  Longinus.  Chryjip- 
fuSt  the  Philofopher,  fo  much  approved 
the  method,  that  in  a  fingle  Tradt  he 
inferted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  cele- 
brated Tragedy,  the  Medea  of  Euripides  : 
fo  that  a  perfon,  who  was  perufing  the 
Tra€t,  being  aflced  what  he  vvas  reading, 

replied 
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replied  pleafantly,  "Twas  the  Medea  of  Chap. 
Chryjippus  [e).  Cicero  has  enriched  his  XVIII, 
philofophic  Treatifes  with  many  choice 
morfels  both  from  Greek  and  Roman 
Writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  ap- 
proving the  pradtice  himfelf,  butjufti- 
fying  it  by  the  pradice  of  the  Philofo- 
phers  then  at  Athensy  among  whom  he 
names  Dionyjius  the  Stoicy  and  Philo  the 
Academic  (/).  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both 
purfued  the  fame  plan,  the  latter  more 
particularly  in  his  moral  Compolitions, 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  tho'  of  a  bafer 
age,  my  own  learned  Countryman,  "John 
of  Salijbury  [g),  who,  having perufed  and 

fludied 


[e)  Diog.  Laert.  1.  vii.  §  i8o. 

(f)  Tufc.  Difput.  1.  ii.   §  10. 

( 6  )  Tliis  extraordinary  Man  flourlflied  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fecond,  and  was  therefore  of  Old 
Salijbury^  not  oi  New  Salijbury^  which  was  not  founded 
till  the  reign  oi  Henry  the  third.  'John  (of  whom  we 
write)  having  had  the  beft  Education  of  the  time, 
»nd  being  not  only  a  Genius,  but  intimate  with  the 
moft  eminent  Men,  in  particular  with  Pope  Adricai 

(who 
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Chap,  ftudied  moft  of  the  Latin  Claffics,  ap- 
XVIII.  pears  to  have  decorated  every  part  of  his 
Works  with  fplendid  fragments,  ex- 
trailed  out  of  them.  Two  later  Wri- 
ters of  Genius  have  done  the  fame  in  the 
narrative  of  their  Travels ;  Sandys  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lafi;  Century,  and  Ad^ 
difon  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefejit. 

And  fo  much  by  way  of  Apology  for 
the  Author  himfelf.  But  fie  has  a  far- 
ther Wifli  in  this  exhibition  of  capital 
Writers ;  a  Wifh  to  perfuade  his  Readers, 
of  what  he  has  been  long  perfuaded  him- 
felf, that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or 
fublime  in  compofition,  is  ultimately  re- 
ferable to  the  Principles  of  a  found  Lo- 
gic y  that  thofe  Principles,  when  Readers 
little  think  of  them,  have  ftill   a  latent 


(who  was  himfelf  an  Er,glijhman)  became  at  length  a 
Bifhop,  and  died  in  the  year  1 182.  iSee  Fabricius  in 
his  Bibiioth.  Lat.  v.  ii.  p.  368,  and  in  his  Biblioth. 
Mtd.  et  Infijti.  aiai.  See  alfo  Cave's  H'l/ior.  Literar. 
V.  ii.  p.  243. 

force. 
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force,  and  may  be  traced,  if  fought:  af-    Chap. 
ter,  even  in  the  politefl  of  Writers  *,       XVllI. 

By  reafoning  of  this  kind  he  would 
eftablifli  an  important  Union  ;  the  Union 
he  means  between  Taste  and  Truth, 
'Tis  this  is  that  fplendid  Union,  which 
produced  the  Claffics  of  pure  Antiquity  -, 
which  produced,  in  times  Icfs  remote,  the 
QlaJJics  of  modern  days ;  and  which  thofe, 
who  now  write,  ought  to  cultivate  with 
attention,  if  they  have  a  wifli  to  fur- 
vive  in  the  eilimation  of  pofterity. 

Taste  is,  in  fa(5t,  but  a  Species  of  in- 
ferior TirutJu  'Tis  the  Truth  of  Ek^ 
gance,oi Decoration,  2indoi Grace;  which, 
as  (ill  'Truth  isjimilar  and  congenial,  coinr 
cides  as  it  were  fpontaneoujly  with  the 
more  fever e  and  logical ;  but  which, 
whenever  defiitute  of  that  more  folid  fup- 
port,    refembles   fome   fair   but    languid 

*  See  the  numerous  Quotations  thro'  every  part  of 
^his  Treatif^. 

Body  5 
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Chap.  Body  3  a  Body,  fpeclous  in  feature,  but 
XVIII.  deficient  as  to  nerve  -,  a  Body,  where  we^ 
feek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and  juft 
perfedion,  which  arifcs  from  the  pleaf- 
ing  harmony  of  Strength  and  Beauty  af- 
fociated. 

Recommending  an  earnefl  Attention 
to  i/iis  Union,  wc  refume  our  Subjedt  by 
obferving,  that  'tis  in  contemplating  thefe 
orderly,  thefe  comprehenfive  Arrange- 
ments {h),  we  may  fee  whence  they^/^- 

ordinate 


(h)  There  are  few  Theories  fo  great,  fo  comprehen- 
five,  and  fo  various,  as  the  Theory  of  thefe  Predi- 
caments, or  Philosophical  Arrangements. 

The  Ancients  had  many  methods  of  reprefenting 
Works  of  fuch  a  diverftfied  and  mi/cellaneous  cha- 
rafter. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  promifcuoujly  blended,  ufed  to 
be  prefented  in  a  Dijh^  as  an  offering  to  Ceres.  This 
Dish,  so  filled,  they  called  LanxSatura  ;  and 
hence  Lanx  Satura,  or  rather  Satura,  or  Satira 
alone  {Lanx  being  underftood)  came  to  fignify  by  me- 
taphor a  mi/cellaneous  writing  ;  fuch  as  were  the  Com- 
pofitions  of  Lucilius,  Horace^  Perfius,  Juvenal,  and 
ethers. 

A  Satire 
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ordinate  Sciences  and  Arts  all  arife  :  Hif-  Chap. 

toryt    natural    and   civil,    out   of   Sub-  XVIII. 

STANCE ; 


A  Satire  in  this  fenfe  did  not  mean  Sarcafm, 
Calumny,  or  perfonal  Abufe  ;  it  meant  no  more  than 
a  Writing,  where  the  Subje^  was  various  and  diverfi- 
fed,  fuch  as  Juvenal  well  defcribes  it,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  his  own  works  : 

^ukqu'td  agunt  homines,  nojiri  ^farrago  libellin 

Again,  we  all  know  that  Groves  and  Forests 
are  diverfified  with  Trees  ;  with  Trees  of  various  Fi- 
gures, Magnitudes,  and  Species  ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  Siatius  called  his  mifcellany  Colkiiions  of  Poems 
by  the  name  of  Silv^. 

Now  it  was  from  thefe  ideas  that  Mr.  Stuart,  with 
his  ufual  Tafte  and  Claffical  Elegance,  has  defigned 
the  Frontifpiece,  which  adorns  this  Volume. 

We  there  behold  a  Temple  of  the  Tufcan  Order, 
dedicated  to  Ceres ;  to  which  Goddefs  a  Roman  of  di- 
ftindtion,  with  proper  attendants  about  him,  is  making 
an  offering  of  the  Lanx  Satura,  or  Dijh  of  pro' 
mifcuous  Fruits.  Behind  we  fee  a  Grove,  which, 
befides  the  prof  riety  of  being  an  w/i/a/ place  for  Templesy 
has  a  fine  tScSX  informing  the  back-ground  of  the 
Piece. 

The  Lanx  Satura  and  the  Grove  equally  con- 
tribute to  denote  the  Mifcellaneous  Charaiier  of  thefe 
Philosophical   Arrangements. 

This  Account  of  the  Lanx  Satura  is  taken  from 
Diomedet  the  Grammarian,  and  may  be  found  in  the 

Preface 
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Chap. 

xviii. 


PHILOSOP  HIC  AL 

STANCE ;  Mathematics,  out  of  Quan* 
TiTY;  Optics,  out  of  Quality  and 
Quantity  ;  Medicine,  out  oi  the  fame 'f 
AJironomy,  out  of  Quantity  and  Mo- 
tion ;  Miific  and  Mechanics,  out  of  the 
fame;  Fainting,  out  of  Quality  and 
Site;  Ethics,  out  of  Relation;  Chro^ 
nology,  out  of  When  5  Geography,  out  of 
Where  5  EleBricity,  Magnetifm,  and  At' 
traBion,  out  of  Action  and  Passion; 
and  fo  in  other  inftances. 


Every  Art  and  every  Science  being 
thus  referred  to  it's  proper  Principle,  wej 
fhall  be  enabled  w^ith  fufficient  accuracy 
to  adjuji  their  comparative  value  [k),  by 
comparing  the  feveral  Principles,  from 
which  they  feverally  flow.  Thus  fhall 
we  be  faved  from  abfurdly  overprizing  a 
fmgle  Art,  or  a  fmgle  Science,  and  from 


Preface  of  Dacier  to  his  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Sa- 
tires ,  and  in  the  fame  Preface,  prefixed  alfo  to  th& 
Satires  of  the  Delphin  Horace. 


(^)  See  before,  p.  34,  35. 


treat- 
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treating  all  the  reft  with  a  fort  of  info-    Ch2Lp, 
lent  contempt ;  advantages  fo  little  to  be  XVIII. 
expected  from  any  Knowlegc  le/s  exten-   WV^si 
frjc's    that,    on    the   contrary,  the  more 
deeply  knowing  Men  may  be  in  a  Jingle 
Subje£i  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
fall  into  fuch  narrow  and  illiberal  Sen- 
timents. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  fuch  cafe, 
that  miftakes  (hould  arife,  fince  thofe, 
who  reafon  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as 
may  be  in  their  own  particular  Science, 
will  be  found  to  reafon  about  one  thing, 
which  they  know,  and  about  many,  of 
which  they  are  ignorant ;  and  how  from 
Reafoners  fuch  as  thefe,  fo  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  exped:  either  an  exa(3:, 
or  an  impartial  Eftimate  ^ 

And  thus  much  at  prefent  for  the  Spe- 
culation concerning  Predicaments,  or 
Philosophical  Arrangements^  in  the 
treating  of  which,  we  have  confidered  in 

tht 
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Chap,  the  Beginning  (/)  fuch  matters  as  were 
Xyill.  necefTarily  previous ;  in  the  Middle  {m) 
we  have  confidered  the  Arrangements 
tJiemfehes  -,  and,  in  the  End  («),  various 
matters,  naturally  arijing  out  of  them^  or 
which  have  incidentally  occurred  during 
the  time  of  their  being  dircuffed. 

And  thus  this  Part  of  Logical  Specu* 
lation  appears  to  be  finiflied. 

(/)  See  Chapter  the  y?r/?  zn^fecond. 

(m)  See  from  Chapter  the  third  to  Chapter  the 
fourteenth  inclufive. 

(n)  See  from  Chapter  the  fifteenth  to  the  Conclufton. 


THE      END, 
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PAGE  2. SO  EAGER  WAS  CaTO  FOR  KnOW- 
LEGEf&c.J  Thus  Cicero  defcribes  him — quippe  quiy 
ne  reprehenjicnem  quUe/n  volgi  inanem  refortn'idansy  in  ipfd 
curia  foleret  legere  fape^  dum  Senatus  cogeretur,  nihil  opera 

Reipublica  detrahens. — De  Fin.  III.  2. Where  'tis 

worth  remarking,  that  Cato  confidered  his  Applica- 
tion to  Literature  TiS  no  way  obftru^ling  his  Duty  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Studious  charadler  and  the  Political 
in  Him  were  united. 

Ibid. THE  Patriot   Brutus   found   time 

NOT  ONLY  TO  STUEY,  BUT  TO  COMPOSE  A  TREA- 
TISE UPON  Virtue.]  Thus  the  fame  Cicero— Placere 
entm  tiht  CBruto  fcil.  j  admodum  fenfi.  et  ex  eo  libro  quern 
ad  me  occur atijfmie  fcrlpfijVi^  et  ex  niultii  ferrnonibm  tuis^ 
Virtutem  ad  beate  vivendum  fe  ipjd  ejp  contentam      Tufcuh 

Difput.w.  I.     And  again, provocatis  gratijjtrr.o  mihi 

libroy  quern  de  V irtute  fcrip/^Ii.     De  Fin.  1.  3. 

One  or  two  fhort  fragments  of  this  Tre:ink  of  Brutus 
are  preferved  in  Seneca^  De  Confolat.  adHtlv.  C.  ix. 

As  to  Pericles,  EpaminoN'Das,  and  the  other 
great  names  mentioned  in  the  fame  page  with  Cato 
and  Brutus,  fee  the  note  immediately  following. 

H  h  P.  5. 
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P.  5. FOR  THE  SPLENDOR  OF  THEIR  ACTIVE 

Character]  The  following  authorities  may  fervc 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles  we  read  as  follows 

— — O    $i  TrXlTfOi    n.£Pl>lXs7  <TU'yf(]/0[JL£]/og,    t^   [XXXifX  TTSpt- 

OfK  ofjtoi/  dvTM  y^  (ppcv7)[/.<x.  Sriuaycoyixg  iiJi.Qpi^(ft^cv,oXug 
re  [j(,{Tsupl(Tag  >c^  (ruvi^cc^oc.;  ro  a^ioofxx  ns  ?i9»f,  Ava^a- 
^opixg  riv  0  KA«^OjM.£U»of,  ov  ol  tot  avGcwTroiNOTN  ttm- 
G-Y,yoDVJov.  But  he,  who  was  mojl  convcrfant  with  Peri- 
cles, and  7n:Jl  contributed  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind ^ 
and  to  make  his  high  fpirit  for  governing  the  popular  AJfem^ 
blies  more  weighty  and  authoritative  ;  in  a  word,  who  ex- 
alted his  ideas  ^  andraifed  at  the  fame  time  the  dignity  of  his 
behaviour  :  the  perfon,  who  did  this,  was  Anaxagoras, 
the  Clazomenian,  whom  the  people  of  that  age  ufed  to  call 
NOT!!;  or  Mind.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Periclis,  p.  154.  B. 
Edit.  Xyland. 

Plutarch  foon  after  gives  good  reafons  for  this  ap- 
pellation of  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  great  abilities,  and 
his  being  the  firfl  who  madeMiND  or  Intellect  (in 
oppofition  to  Chance)  a  Principle  in  the  Formation 
and  Government  of  the  Univerfe. 

The   Words    of    Anaxagoras    on  this   fubjecfl, 

though  well  known,  are  well  worth  citing Uocvtoi. 

y^^YifxxTx  t:j  o{/.ii'  HTX  N0T2  tXGwi;  ocutx  ^n>io(ru.rt<rB. 
jill  things  were  BLENDED  TOGETHER  :  then  came  MiND 
(or  an  Intelligent  Principle)  and  gave  them  Arrange- 
ment.    Dlog.  Lacrt.  II.  6. 

Epam- 
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Epaminondas,  in  his  political  capacity,  was  fo 
great  a  man,  that  he  raifed  his  Country,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Thebes,  from  a  contemptible  flate  to  take 
the  lead  in  Greece ;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebatis  had 
never  known  before,  and  which  fell,  upon  his  lofs, 
never  to  rife  again.  The  fame  man  was  a  pattern  in 
private  life  of  every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  fothat 
yujiin  well  rem^irks—fuit ciutem  incertum,  vir  }nelioi\  an 
duXi  ejfet, 

Cornelius  Ne^os,  having  recorded  the  other  parts 
of  his  Education,  adds  — a/  Philosophise  prjecep- 
TOREM  habuit  Lysim,  Tarentinum^  Pythagoreuai  ; 
<ui  qiiidem  fic  fuit  deditus,  ut  adolefcens  trijicfn  et  fevcrum 
fenem  omnibus  es^ualibus  fuis  in  familiaritate  antepofucriti, 
neque  priiis  eum  a  fe  dirniferit^  quam  dot^rinis  tanto  antecrjjit 
condifcipuloSy  ut  facii"'.  intelligi  pojjtt  pari  modo  fuperaturion 
omnes  in  cateris  artibus.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Fit.  Epaminon, 
c.  2.     JuJiin.Hif.  VI.  8.  Ctar.deOiatorelll.  34. 

As  for  Alexander  thcGreat,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment, what  fort  of  Education  his  Father  Philip  wifli- 
ed  him  to  have,  from  that  curious  Epiflle  which  he 
wrote  to  Aristotle,  upon  Alexander's  birth.  It 
is  in  its  character  fo  fimple  and  elegant,  that  we  have 
given  itintire,  as  prsfeived  by  /lulus  Gellius : 

IffSi  [xci  ytiovoTCc  viov*  7roX7\ri\)  nv  rc/^i  9(o7g  ydciv  fVa', 

kp^    8TU?    STTJ     T)5    yVJldll    TH    TTJfjJ'of,    W?   ETtI   TW    KOCTX   TYIt 

(rnv   tjAiXjai)  auTOv  yc^oviVXi'  s^^tt/^w  yxa  o-vtov,  x/tto  <yu 

H  h  2  Pki- 
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Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting. 
Know  that  I  have  a  Sen  Lorn.  On  this  account  I  am 
greatly  thankful  to  the  Gods^  not  fo  much  for  the  birth  of  the 
child,  as  for  his  being  born  DURING  your  times  :  for  I 
hope  that  by  his  being  brede,  and  educated  UNDER  you,  he 
will  become  worthy  of  us,  and  worthy  to  succeed  in 

THE  management  OF  AFFAIRS.       J.  Gell.  IX.  3. 

What  in  fa6l  this  education  was,  we  may  learn  not 
only  from  Alexander's  Hiftory,  but  from  an  obferv- 
ation  of  Plutarch,  in  anfwer  to  an  objection,  how 
j^lexander  could  venture  to  attack  fuch  an  immenfe  power  as 
the  Persian  with  fuch  contemptible  frees  of  his  own.  Plu- 
tarch fays,  that  no  forces  could  be  greater  or  fairer  than 
the  feveral  accomplithments  of  Alexander's  Mind — 
and  concludes,  that  he  marched  againji  the  Perfsans  with 
better  fupplies  ft  07n  his  Preceptor  Aristotle,  than  from 

his  Father  Philip. TrXuovxq    ttx^x   'A^iforiXvi   t3 

xa^rStir'^,  ri  ttu^x  ^1  iXiTTTra  th  nscrooq  c</po^oi.q  ip^wv, 
SiiQ,xmv  l-rn  rj£f<raj.  Plut.  de  Alex.  Fort.  p.  327, 
Edit.  Xyland. 

As  for  Scipio,  the  i!luflrious  Conqueror  o{  Carthage, 
we  have  this  account  of  him  and  his  Companion  PoLY- 
Bius  (to  whom   we  may  add  alfo  Panjetius)  from 

Vt-LLEius  Paterculus SciPiO  tarn  elegans  libe- 

raliumjiudiorum,  cinmfque  doSlrines  et  au5lor  et  admirator 
fuit,  ut  PcLVBiUM  Panjetium^wi?,  pracellentes  inge- 
7iio  viroi,  Jomi  niiiitiaque  fecum  habuerit,  Neque  enim 
qufquam  locc  licipione  elegantiiis  intervalla  negotiorum  oti$ 
dijpunxit,  Jtmperque  aut  belli,  aut  pads  ferviit  artibus  j 
femperque  inter  arma  etfiudia  verfatus,  aut  CORPUS  PERI- 
cuLis,  aut  ANIMUM  DisciPLiNis  exercuit.  Veil.  Pa- 
ierc.  Hifioy.  L.  I.  p.  1 9   Edit.  Lipfii. 

During 
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During  the  campaigns  of  Scipio,  Polybius  attended 
him  even  in  the  time  of  Aftion  or  Engagement  j  as, 
for  examnle,  in  that  bold  attempt,  when  Scipio,  with 
Polybius  and  thirty  Soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of 
the  Gates  of  Carthage.  See  Ammian.  Marcel.  L. 
XXiV.  2. 

During  more  quiet  intervals  Polybius  did  not  forget 
the  duties  of  a  Friend,  or  the  dignity  of  a  Phiiofopher, 
but  gave  advice,  and  that  fuitable  to  the  chara£ler  which 
Scipio  wilhed  to  fupport  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Among  other  things  he  advifed  him  ^as  Plutarch 
informs  us)  never  to  quit/^^  Forum,  or  place  of  public  re- 
fort,  before  he  had  made  himjef  joine  Friend^  zcho  was  in- 
timately corroerfant  in  the  conduSi  of  his  fellow -citizens 

ju,ii  TTOOTipov  £^  dyo^xq  a-mA^iiv^  n  (pi?xov  tivcx.  7roi%crx<r- 
6*1,  fjviyfji  oyroi  ruv  Tr^x^txv  tccv  TroXiTXV,  Plut. 
Sympofiac.  L.  III.  p.  659.     Edit  Xyh 

To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  the  peculiar  regard 
which  CJtSAR  had  for  the  Phiiofopher  A risT',  and 
PoMPEY  for  the  Phiiofopher  Cratippus.  Mlian 
well  remarks  on  thefe  two  great  Romans,  that,  thty 
did  not^  becaufe  their  power  was  great^  defpifc  thofe  who  had 
the  power   of  doing  them  the  greatefi  Services:    J  yoic, 

■»       \         /  '!>/  «-/  ~\/  j\ 

iTTU     ^iyX     lOUVaVTO^     VTTlpi^COI/VV    TUV   TOi    ^cj/lfas   aUTB? 

evri(yon  SvvaiAivuv.      /Elian.  Tar.  Hifl.   VII.   21. 

In  the  fame  author,  L.  III.  C.  i  7,  there  is  an  exprefs 
diflertation  on  this  fubjeft,  worthy  of  perufal,  as  being 
filled  with  examples  both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Hiftory. 

H  h  3  To 
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To  thefe  citations  I  fhall  add  only  one  or  two  more.— ■ 
Ei  certe  non  tulit  ullos  hac  Civitas  aut  gloria  clariores,  aut 
auSforiiqte  gravlores^  aut  hur/.anitate  pditiores^  P.  Jfri- 
cano^  C.  Lalio.,  L.  Fur  to,  qui  jccum  eruditijfimos  homines 
exGracia palumjen.per  habuerunt.   Cic,  de  Orat.ii.  37. 

In  the  fame  v\'0i"k,  to  prove  the  Union  oftheFaiLOSO- 
PHic.-^L  characier  and  the  Politic  A3.,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing teftitnony.  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  thofe  Sages, 
fo  much  celebrated  in  antiquity,  Pittacus,  Bias, 
Solon,  If^c.  Hi  07nnes,  prater  Mikfium  Thalem, 
CiviTATiBUS  suis  PK-ffiFUERUNT.  De  Orator,  ill.  34. 

See  alfo  Cicero's  tra6l  ftiled  Orator,  Se£l.  15.  p.  137. 
Edit.  Oy.on.  ^nd  the  Fhadrus  oi  Plato,  p.  1237,  Edit. 
Fiiini,  in  both  v.hich  places  the  intimacy  above-men- 
tioned between  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  is  re- 
corded, and  che  importance  alfo  of  this  intimacy,  as  to 
the  weight  it  gave  Pericles  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Athens. 

P.  55 — TO    THE     BETTER    Co-ARRANGEMENT 

OF,  t5c.']  To  the  Quotations  here  given  may  be  added 
the  fo'lowing  one  from  Varro. 

Pythagoras  Sa?nius  ait  omnium  rerum  initio  ejfe 
Etna  :  ut  finitum  ct  iufinitum,  bonum  et  malum,  vitam  et 
mortem,  diem  et  re  Stem  ;  quare  item  duo,Jiatus  et  mot  us. 
^od  Jint  aut  agiiur,  Corpus:  ubi  agitaiur.  Locus:  dum 
ogitatur.  Tempus  :  quod  eji  in  agitatu,  jStio.  ^wdripar- 
iitio  nn:g:s  Jic  elucehit :  Corpus  ejl,  ut  curfjr  :  Locus,  Jia- 
aium  qua  currit :  Tempus,  hci  a  qua  currit :  Actio,  curfio. 
^uare  fit,  ut  omnia  fere  fmt  quadripartita,  et  ea  aterna ; 
quodneque  unquam  TimpUs,  quin  fuait  Molus^  {ejus  enim 

inter- 
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kitervaUum  Tempus ;)  mque  Mot  us  ^  ubi  non  Locus  et  Corpus ; 
(quod  alterum  ejiy  quod  movetur  ;  alterumy  ubi ;)  neque^  ubi 
fit  agitatus,  non  A^io  ihi.     Igitur  Initiorum  quadriga^ 

LOCUS  ^r  CORPUS,    TEMPUS  ^f  ACTIO. 

Pythagoras  the  Samian  fays  that  the  Principles  of 
all  things  are  two  and  two^  or  double  :  as  for  example,  Fi- 
nite and  Infinite^  Good  and  Evil,  Life  and  Death,  Day  and 
Night  \  and  by  the  fame  rule^  Refl  and  Motion.  [In  thefe 
laftj  that  which  refis  or  is  agitated,  is  BoDY  ;  the  Where 
it  is  agitated,  z'j  Place  -,  the  IVhilJi  it  is  agitated,  is 
Time  ;  and  in  the  agitation  itfelfwe  view  the  Action. 

This  fourfold  Divifion  ivill  better  appear  as  folhzvs.  Call 
Body,  the  Perfon  who  runs ;  f<3// Place,  the  Csurfe,  over 
which  he  runs  j  call  Time,  the  hour  during  which  he  runs  ; 
and  let  the  Race  or  Running,  be  called  the  Action. 

Now  it  happens,  that  almof  all  things  are  in  this  manner 
fourfold,  and  this  fourfold  Divifion  is  as  it  were  eternal. 
The  reafon  is,  there  never  w^s  Time,  but  there  ?nu/l  have 
been  Motion,  (of  which  Time  indeed  is  but  the  Interval ;) 
nor  Motion,  but  where  there  mujt  have  been  Place  and 
Body  ;  {one  of  which  is  the  thing  moved  j  the  other,  that 
where  it  is  moved  ;)  nor  Agitation,  hut  where  there  mufl 
have  been  Action, 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  Place  and  Body,  Time 
and  Action,  form,  as  it  luere,  a  joint  Quaternion  of 
Principles,      Varr.    de  Ling.    Lat.  L.  4.    p.  7      Edit, 

Amfel. 

We  have  given  this  PafTaire  at  length,  not  only  as  it 

explains  Co-arrangew.ent,  but  as  it  exhibits  to  MS  four  of 

thofe  Predicaments  or  Arrangements,  which  make  Parts 

H  h  4  of 
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of  this  Treatife,  viz.  Substance,  When,  Where, 
Action. 

P.  85. OF    PURE    AND   ORIGINAL  BoDy]— — — 

Jlvvi^Ai  I'MU  kv  lr»   TO  ^Kxipercv  si?  ocu    mxicera'    <ruf/>x 
^£j  to"  7r(x,VTr,  J'jctjofTo; *  y.iyi^ng  Js,  to  ju,ev  i(p'  tV,  y^ocf/.fA.n' 
TO  J''  i7r)   S'jo,  Wnri^Qif'    to   $  Itti  T^j'a,  cuiJ-a,'  >c,  Tra^a 
T«UT«  Jx  ifiv  aAAo  [xiyt^og,  $KX  to  tx  tsio.  ttscvIx  £««<«») 
>^  to''  to];  ttccvty.. — CONTINUOUS  js  that,  which  is  divi- 
fible  into  Parts  infinitely  divifihle  ;  Body  is  that,  which  is 
every  way  diiifeble.      Of  Extenfions,  that  which  is  divifibh 
one  way,  is  a  Line  ;  that  which  is  divifible  two  ways,  is  a 
Superficies  ;  that  ivhich  is  divifible  three  ways  is  Body; 
and  be  fides  thefe^  there  is  no  other  Extetfion,  becaitfeT  HK^^ 
are  all,  an^  Thrice  [Divifible]  is  every  way  [Di- 
vifible],    Arifiot,  de  Calo,  L.  I.  c.  i. 

In  Support  of  this  lafl:  Idea  (that  the  Term  Three 
implies  All)  Ariflctle  refers  to  the  common  pra6lice  of 
his  own  Language— ra  ^\y  ya^  ^vo  AM^fl  XiyofAtVy 
«;  T^f  ^'0  AM^OTEPOTS,  HA  TA  ^'  8  Ki-yo[A.iv' 
ahKoi  KXTOc  Tuv  t^iwv  tocvt'iTiV  TriV  7rpo(rrt<yo^ixv  Cpojub 
■TrpuTov.  IP'e  call  (hys  he)  Two  things,  or  TWO  per- 
sons, Both;  but  we  do  net  call  them  All  :  /'//';  with  re- 
gard to  Three,  that  we  firfi  apply  this  Appellation 
(viz.  the  Appellation  of  All.)     Ariji.  in  loc. 

This  is   true   likewife   in  Latin  -,  and  is  true  alfo  in 
Englifh.     Even  the  vulgar  with  us  would  be  furprifed 
were  they  to  hear  any  one  fay,  Give  me  All  two,  in-  , 
flead  of  Give  me  Both. 


For  the  Grammatical  Idea  of  Both  fee  Hermes,  p. 
g26. 

The 
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The  French^  by  a  ftrange  folecirm,  fay  tous  deux, 
a  fault  which  we  (hould  not  expecl  in  an  elegant  lan- 
guage, correfted  and  refined  by  lo  many  able  writers. 

p.    go. CAN    NEVER     SUBSIST    WITHOUT     IT.] 

Matter  and  Attribute  are  eflentially  difin£f,  yet 
like  Convex  and  Concave,  they  are  by  nature  infeparable. 

We  have  already  fpoken  as  to  the  hijlparalility  of  Al~ 
tributes :  we  now  fpeak  as  to  that  of  Matter, 

We  fay  there  is  a  certain  Matter  belonging  to  all  Bodies, 
the  OhjeSis  of  Senfe  ;  a  Matter,  NOT  separable,  but 
ever  exifiingwith fome  Contrariety. 

Soon  after — *Ac^riv  (mv  ^  tt^uttiv  C7ro^iy.insg  nvoti  twp 

Firfi,  and  for  a  Principle^  we  lay  down  Matter,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  Contraries.,  and  is  their  Sub- 
ject or  Substratum.  Arifi.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  Lib.  2. 

P-  34>  35-     ^^^*'  ^y'^' 

By  Contraries  in  this  place  he  means  the  feveral  At- 
tributes of  Matter,  fuch  as  Hot  and  Cold,  Black  and 
"White  ;  Moift  and  Dry,  &c.  which  are  all  of  them 
Contrary  one  to  the  other,  from  fome  or  other  of  which 
Matter  is  always  inseparable. 

P.  ii6. animating  Forms,  which  though 

THEMSELVES  NOT  BoDY,  ARE  YEtJ  — oVoju  yx^  eVju 
a^yj^y  n  iVi^htx  a-u[xa.TiKy],  SvXov  on  Toivrag  olfiu  a-ufxa- 
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j^  S'u^a^fu  il(ruvai  d$\jvaTo\/ — — AfiTrfxaj  St  tov  NOYN 
MONON  B'upxhv  iTTua-iiViXij  Xj  0EION  avai  (xovov'  aVs 

jIs  many  Faculties  or  Principles  of  the  Soul  as  require  bodily 
or  corporeal  Energy^  [that  is,  which  require  a  Body  or 
an  Organ  to  enable  them  to  a6l]  thefe,  'tis  evident,  cannot 
£xiji  without  a  Body ;  as  for  example^  the  locomotive  Faculty 
of  walking  cannot  exifi  without  Feet :  fo  that  for  fuch  Facul- 
ties to  pafs  into  the  Body  fo7n  without  [originally  feparate 

and  detached  from  itj  is  a  thing  impojfible. //  remains 

therefore  that  MiND  or  INTELLECT  ALONE  Jhould pafs 
into  us  FROM  WITHOUT  [that  is^  be  feparate  and  wholly 
detached]  and  Jhould  alone  be  fcmething  Divine  ;  be- 
caiife  with  the  Energy  of  this  Faculty  Bodily  Energy  has  no 
lommunicat'ton — that  is,  there  is  no  want  of  corporeal  Or- 
gans for  reafoning  and  thinking,  as  there  is  want  of  Eyes, 
for  Seeing,  or  of  Ears  for  Hearing.  Arifi,  de  Animal. 
Gen.  L.  11.  c.  3.  p.  208,  209,  Edit.  Sylb. 

In  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Soul, 
which  are  infeparabie  fiom  Body,  becaufe  they  cannot 

energize  without  it,  he  adds There  is  however  no  ob- 

je£iion  why  fame  Parts  JJwuld  not  be  feparable  ;  and  that,  be- 
cavfe  they  are  the  Energies  of  no  one  Body  whatever.  Be- 
fides  (he  goes  on  and  fays)  it  is  not  yet  evident,  whether  ihg 
Soul  may  be  mt  the  Life  and  Energy  of  the  Body,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Pilot  is  the  Life  and  Energy  of  the  Ship. — 
Ov  i*-r,v  uXX^  ii/toe,  yi  JOeu  -kuXvu,  Sioi  to  ^J,r,^i\iO<;  jii/at 
cccij-ccToi;  'nTS/.z^tijc?.  'En  Js  oc^nXov,  il  c'Jtw?  ivrtXi- 
^(icx,  TJj  a-u:f/.ocTo;  «  ^/'J)(^ri,  ucttio  ttAwtjJ'p  ttAo/s. 
Jri/l.  dc  Jmma,l\.  c.  i. 

In  this  kdinftance  he  gives  a  fine  illuflration  of  the 
Supreme  and  divine  Part  of  the  Soul,  that  is,  the  Mind 
or  Intellect.    It  belongs  (it  feems)  to  the  Body,  as 

a  Pi- 
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a  Pilot  does  to  the  Ship  ;  tcithin  which  Ship,  though 
the  Pilot  exift,  and  which  faid  {hip  though  the  Pilot 
govern^  yet  is  the  Pilot  notwithftanding  no  part  of  the 
Ship :  he  may  leave  it  without  change  either  in  the  Ship 
or  in  himfelf;  znd  may JiiJ/  (we  know)  exi/f  when  the 
Ship  is  no  more. 

P.    129.  EA     CURA     QUIETOS     SOLLICITAT?] 

*Tvvas  the  advice  of  the  Epjcureans  with  regard  to 
ihemfelveSy  not  to  marry ^  not  to  have  children,  not  to  engage 

in  public  affairs i  yx^  <yxy.r,Tiov^  dx?C  JJs  irociSoTroir.- 

TioVi  aAA'  Jjg  TToXiTiVTiov.  Arrian.  Epi£i.  III.  7.  p. 
384.  Edit.  Upt.  The  political  hife,  according  to  them, 
was  like  that  oi  Sifiphus^  a  Life  of  labour  which  knew  no 
end. 

Hoc  eji  adverfo  nixantem  tundere  monte 

Saxum,  quod  tamen  a  Jummo  jam  veriice  rurjum 

Volvitur^  et  plani  raptini  petit  csqnora  campi. 

Lucret.  III.  1 013,  l^c. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  their  Gods^  they  provided  them 
a  fimilar  Felicity  ;  a  Felicity,  like  their  own,  detached 
from  all  attention.  Thus  Horace,  when  an  Epi- 
curean—— 

Deos  didici    SECURUM    AGERE  ^VUM, 

NeCy  Ji  quid  miri  faciat  natura^  Decs  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  Cisli  demit tere  tcBo. 

Hor.  Lib.  I,  Sat.  V. 

Thus  Epicurus  himfelf— to  [/.omxciov  -^  ufp^xorov 
are  avTO  Trcay^XTX  ^/Jit  a^f  ccAAw  Trot^i-x^zi — — 
That  which  is  Blessed  a^d  Immortal  (meaning  the 
Divine  Nature)  has  neither  itself  any  busi- 
ness, «or  </»«  ;>y?W^«/;?7^/j/!?r<7/7>'(7/^tT.     Diog.  Laert. 

X.  139. 

Auso- 
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Au  SON  I  us  has  tranflated  the  fentiment  in  two  Iam- 
bics, Ep.  cxvi : 

^4od  ejl  heatum^  morte  et  aternum  carensy 
Nec/ibi  parit  negotium^   nee  alteri. 

See  alfo  Lucretius  I.  57.  VL  83,  \ihom  Horace 
feems  to  have  copied  in  the  verfes  above  quoted. 

'Tis  true  this  Idea  deftroyed  that  of  a  Providence  ;  but 
V  to  them,    who    derived  the  World  from   a  fortuitous 

Concourfe  of  Atoms,  fuch  a  confequence  was  of  fmall 
importance. 

P.  131. — And  scape  thy  notice.] 

To  the  Citations  in  the  note  p.  150,  may  be  added  the 
following  fine  fentiment  of  Thales — ^Hounrici  rtj  au- 
Tov,  n  Xri^oi  ©£»?  ui^pccTTo?  cc^muu'  «AA  aVt  SixvoHf/.i- 
vof,  i(pri — One  afked  him^  if  a  man  might  efcape  the  know- 
lege  of  the  Gods,  when  he  was  committing  Injuflice  : 
No,  fays  he,  not  even  when  he  is  meditating  it.  Diog, 
Laert.  i,  36. 

P.  138. — Who  is  it,  that  comprehends  the 
Whole  ?J 

This  Reafoningand  that  in  Hermes,  p.  362,  abundant- 
ly (hew  the  Supremacy  of  the  IVIind  among  the 
Faculties  of  the  Human  Soul.  'Tis  Mind  that  fees  the 
Difference  not  only  between  Black  and  White,  Bitter 
and  Sweet,  but  (which  no  fenfe  is  equal  to)  the  dif- 
ference between  Black  and  Bitter,  White  and  Sweet, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  heterogeneous  Attributes.  Nor 
does  it  itievf  this  Supremacy  in  thefe  Precognitions  only, 

but 
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but  Ukevvife,  when  under  one  and  the  fame  view  it  re- 
cognifes  ObjciEls  of  Senfe  and  of  IntelU^  united,  as  in 
cafe  of  Syllogifms  made  of  Propofiiions  particular  and 
univerfaU  fuch  as,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  after 
fo  fcholaftic  a  manner)  fuch  as  the  Syllogifms  Darii  and 
Ferio  in  the  Firfl  Figure. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  ih'xs  joint  Recognition  of 
things  multiform,  contrary,  and  heterogeneous,  and 
that  by  the  same  Faculty,  and  in  the  same  un- 
divided INSTANT,  feems  to  prove  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  that  fuch  Faculty,  (by  this  Faculty  I  mean 
the  Mind  or  Intellect)  mufl  be  incorporeal; 
for  Body,  he'inginfinitdy  divifible,\s  by  no  means  fufcepti- 
ble  of  fuch  ii.ftmple  zn^  per fe£l  Unity ^  as  thii  Recognition 
muft  necejjdrily  be. 

P.  192. — The  Mountain,  which  by  its  rela- 
tion TO  the  Molehill  was  great,  by  &c.] 

This  may  be  true  with  regard  to  Mountains,  and 
Molehills,  and  the  other  more  indefinite  parts  of  Nature  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  fuch  as  Vege- 
tables, and  Animals,  here  the  Quantities  are  not  left 
thus  vague,  but  are,  \i  not  7iict:\.7x\ntd  precifely,  at  leaft 
afcertained  infome  degree. 

Thus  Aristotle — Fr»j/apTj  zsoca  tcT?  (^cJoj^Tr/pa? 

ilyj})  a,'J^ri<riv  dn,  Kj  ruv  Quuv  oa-jc  i^n  ofouv  jj  to 
civxXoycv,  vv^xviT^  av  e'wj  (Pyi.  ^U  Animals  have  a  certain 
Bound  or  Limit  to  their  Bulk  ;  for  uhicjj  reofon  the  Bones 
have  a  certain  Bound  or  Limit  to  their  growth. — JVsre  the 
Bones  indeed  to  grow  for  ever,  then  cfcotirfe,  as  many  Ani- 
mals as  have  Bone^  or  fomethinr  analogous   to   it.,  would 

continue 
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ctnt'mue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  ilvid.     Arijl.  de  Jnhifi 
Gener.  ii.  6.  p.  227.     Edit.  Syib. 

What  follows  from  Simplicius  is  to  the  fame  purpofe  -, 
only  where  he  mentions  Form,  we  muft  underftand 
that  efficient  animating  Principle,  defcribed  in  the  fixth 
chapter  of  this  work. 

|M,»voy  iTri(pi^ei  f/.iii'  Ixvr^  to  £t<J'oj,  ocXKix  Xj  jUi'n/'Soj,  0 
[xiTx  (JjaraVfo-j    tig  Ttwi  vXtw  TTK^ocyi-yvircti.   IIAatos  31 

£;^£i    «J    T«TO    £v6aJ~E    inX,    TO    OLO^i^OV  TTUq  TV?  £V'Ja»    ^'uVfWJ. 

£au  ^£  TToAu  T6V  o^ov  7rap3iAAa£'j7,  r,  tt^oj  to  /m-Ui^ov,  rj 
TToo^  TO  fAarlov,  tm«?  uoy-i^iToci.  Every  FoRM  intra' 
duces,  along  with  its  own  original  Peculiarity,  a  certain  mea- 
fure  of  ^lantity,  bearing  proportion  to  that  Peculiarity  ;for 
it  brings  with  itfelfnot  a  Figure  o«/y,  but  c Magnitude' 
alfoy  which  paffes  into  the  Matter,  by  giving  it  extent* 
Now  even  here  this  Magnitude  has  a  Jort  of  latitude,  from 
the  indefinite  nature  of  the  material  Principle  [with  which 
it  is  united.]  But  yet,  notwithjianding  if  it  change  the 
Pound  or  Limit,  either  as  to  greater  or  to  lefs,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  Being  [by  fuch  deviation]  is  efieemed  a 
Mcnf.er.     Sifnplic.  in  Pr^vd.  p.  37.  A.    Edit.  Bafil. 

Simplicius  gives  examples  of  this  Deviation  in  the, 
cafe  of  Giants  and  of  Dwarfs, 

P.  244. Spectators — made  out  of  those 

THAT  went  before.]  The  Subje£i  Matter  is  the 
fame  in  mdLny  fucceeding  Beings ;  as  the  River  is  the  fame; 
which,  as  it  flows  along,  refleils  many  dilTercnt  Objects. 
*Tis  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underltand  the  following 

AITer- 
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AfTertion,  and  not  with  the  leaft  view  to  equivocal 
Production  : 

OUXSI/   Six    TO    TV]U    TiJiTs    (p^OOXV    CiKXn    ilUXl    T/£V£T«V,    >4 

T»)v  raj's  yivKTi))  ccXXa  ilvxi  (p^o^av,  x-rrxvrov  xvx[kxTov 
tivxi  rriv  ji*£T«j3oA>fv.  Wherefore^  from  the  DiJJolution 
of  one  thing  being  the  Generation  of  another^  and  the  Gene- 
ration of  one  thing  being  the  Dijfolution  of  another,  it  necejfa- 
rily  follows  that  the  Change  muft  he  'perpetual  and  never 
ceafe.  Ariji.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  lo.  Edit, 
Sylb. 

The  Change  here  alluded  to  is  the  common  courfe 
of  Nature  in  the  Produdlion  of  Beings,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  Procefs  above-mentioned^  would  either  foon 
be  at  a  ftand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  Miracle  for 
the  fupply  of  new  Materials. 

P.  278. THE  Theory  of  Action  and  Re- 
action] 

Of  this  Do£lrine  we  have  the  following  account.—- 
A»T»ov  Si  Tjj  ^£v  Au£(r9a»  raf  XiVWfj?,  otj  to  Trotay  yu 
'TTX'^ii  VTTO  TJ{  Tra^ovTos*  olov  TO  TfjU-Kw  a;^SA^/^^T«*  -otto 

T8  T?jM.KO/AfV»,  Xf  TO  ^'S^^X^VOV  \|/Up^£/a»  UTTO  Td  ^SSjMXlVO" 
fAlVHy   X^   OXU?    TO    XiVXU    ('/^W  T»   II^WTb)   AVTlXiViTTXl   TIVX 

xivr\(ThV'  0101/  c<;9«y  aurccSErrat'  ttw?,  ?^  avrtOAj'Serat  to^ 
S-a/Sov.  '^he  Caufe  why  Motions  are  fiopt^  is,  that  the 
ACTING  Power  is  also  acted  upon  by  that, 
UPON  WHICH  IT  ACTS  \  for  example  the  cutting  Power 
is  blunted  by  that  which  is  cut ;  and  the  tuarming  Power  is 
cooled  by  that  which  is  luarmed ;  ar.d  in  general  the  moving 
Principle  (excepting  the  Supreme  and  FiRSTJ  is  recipro- 
cally moved  itfef  under  fotne  motion  er  other ;  the  impelling 

Pszuer, 
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Power ^  for  injlance^  is  after  a  manner  re-impelled ;  and  the 
compr effing  Power,  after  a  manner  re-compreji.  Arijlot.  de 
Animal.  Gener.  L.  4.  p.  280.     Edit.  Sylb. 

P.   281. DOUBLE    IN     ITS     POWERS,     ^C.'\ 

ViiVy  >^  TO   OCVTlXlifJI'lVOV      K)  yocp    TU  IV^iT  }^  UVTO  X^  TO   X«/A- 

TTuhou  yivutrxofJi.vjf  xpnr,^  yoip  uy.(po7v  0  xot-vcov'  to  Si  kx[a- 
TTvXov,  «0'  iOiVTv  in  T«  rJficOj. — One  of  the  two  Parts  in 
the  Contrariety  is  fuffcient  to  judge  both  itfelf  and  its  oppo- 
fite.  ^Tis  thus  that  by  the  Strait  we  come  to  know  both  the 
Jirait  and  the  crooked.,  for  thejlra'it  Rule  of  the  Artifi  is  a 
judge  of  both.  But  the  crooked  on  the  other  fide  is  no  judge  ei- 
ther of  itfelf  or  of  the  Strait.     Arijl.  de  An.\,  5. 

P.    283. — EXISTED     PREVIOUSLY    IN    ENERGIE.] 

Ora  ^uca  yiyvBTOii  w  ri^vn,  vtto  hecUioc  Ivto?  yiyvnon  Ik 
18  SvvxiMii  TotaTtf. '  IVhaiever  things  ere  made  either 

by  Nature  or  by  Art,  are  made  OUT  of fomething.,  having  a 
capacity  to  become  the  thing  produced,  and  that  through 
the  operation  of  fomething,  which  already  exifis  in  Energy, 
De  Animal.  Gener.  p.  2C4,  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  297. — AS  THEY  STAND  RELATED  TO  PlaCE] 

The  Force  of  this  Arrangement  or  Predicament  Where, 
is  finely  contrafted  widi  the  Predicament  of  Quantity, 
in  that  Laconic  Apophthegm  of  Ac  is.  The  Lacedamonians 
(faid  he)  do  not  ajk  how  many  the  Enemies  are,  but 
where  they  are  :  OJx  i'^n  Si  rs?  AocKiSxiy-ovin;  i^uToiv 
nOSOI  £ic-iv  ol  TToXiyAOi^  aAAa  IIOT  ilcriv.  Plut, 
Lacon.  Apophth.  p.  215.  D.     Edit.  Xyland.  t 

P.    332.- THE    DYING    GlaDIATOR,  b'c]      To 

thefe  Attitudes  mzy  he  added  that,  given  by  Lysippus  to 

the 
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the  Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  Prince 
had  a  certain  Extenfion  of  Neck,  which  made  him 
gently  recline  it  upon  his  left  Shoulder.  When  his  Fi- 
gure was  caft  in  brafs  by  Lyfiptus,  the  Artifl  ingenioufly 
contrived  to  convert  this  natural  defe5i  into  an  Attitude  of 
Magnificence.  His  Head,  being  reclined, was  made,with 
a  fort  of  infolent  look,  to  contemplate  the  Heavens^  as  if 
things  below  were  already  at  his  command.  And  hence 
the  meaning  of  that  celebrated  Epigram,  in  which  this 
Work  of  Brafs  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs  "Jupiter  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ; 

Yxv  uV  \\t.(n  Tt'Of^at*    Zsu,  (ru  ^    OKviattqv  i^i. 

The  Brafs  looks  up  to  Jove,  andfeems  to  cry^ 
This  Eat  this  MINE  i  do  Thoxj  pojfefs  the  Sky. ' 

Plutarch,  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335-  Edit.  Xyland.  See 
alfo  Brodcei  Epigram.  Gr.  L.  IV.  p.  454.  Edit.  Franc. 
1600,  where  the  Lines  here  cited  are  introduced  by 
two  others. 

P,337. — From  Poets  to  Actors,  &c.]  See  C/V. 
deOrat.  iii,  56,  57,  58,59.  Edit.  Pearce, where  'tis  worth 
remarking,  (c.  59.)  fo  much  flrefs  is  laid  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Countenance  iTirvA  of  xheEyes  in  particular,  that 
we  are  informed  the  old  men  of  that  age  did  not  greatly 
praife  even  Roscius  himfelf,  when  he  appeared  in  his 
Mnjk  — quo  melius  mJlriilU  fenes.^  qui  person  atum  ne 
KosciUM  quidern  magmpere  \audahant\  animi  ejl  enim 
emnis    Actio  j    et    imago   animi    vultus  ejl,    indices 

OCULI. 

H  P.  355. 
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P.  355. — Mountains  cloathed  with  Woof).J 
Thus  Cicero — Spatia  frugifera  atque  immenfa  carnpo- 
ru/riy  vejVitufque  denfijfnnos  montium^  pecudum  pa/ius^  &e, 
DeNat.  Dear.  ii.  64.  p  253.  Edit.  Davis. — And  before, 
in  the  fame  treatife,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Earthy  as  vejiita 
Jioribus^  hsrbis,  arboribus,frugibus^  Sec.  ii,  39.  p  195. — 
Yet  all  this  we  muft  remember  is  but  metaphorical. 

p.  ^66. IS  Science  prior  to  Art?]  Nihil e^ 

tnim,  quod  ad  Artem  redigi  pejfit^  nifi  ille  prius,  qui 
ilia  tenet,  quorum  A>tein  injiituere  vult,  habeat  illam  Sci- 
ENTIAM,  ut  ex  iis  rebus.,  quurum  Ars  NONDUMy//,  Artem 
tfficer e pojjit .  Cic  de  Oral.  i.  41.  Edit.  Pearce,  Sec.  p.  63. 
£dit.  Oxsn. 

This  Citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what  is  here  af- 
ferted,  viz.  the  necfjfaty  Priority  oi  fame  Science  to  rjery 
Art. 

P.  389. AND  TO    it's    opposite  NoN-BEING.] 

ThefeMoTioNS  under  thename  oiChangei  (jtAfraboXal) 
are  well  explained,  as  follows. 

*'Oroiy  /w£v  BV  Kara  to  ■zrroirov  *j  n  [xsToi^oT^r,  tjj;  tvavh- 
«tri«?j  oiv^ri<Ti^  xa»  £pS((rK*  oTotv  Si  xotroi,  tottov,  (po^x. 
«Ta«  Si  KOiTX  ur«60^,  >cj   to    id-oiov,  «AAo»w(r»5'    otocv    Si 

fATiSlv   UTTO/ZSl'V/)    »   S'lXTf^OV  OT^'GO^   >J  CTVfAQiQmog   OXUf,  yir 

»£(rij'  TO  Je,  (p^o^ac. — fyhen  therefore  the  Change  of  the 
contrary  Attribute  is  according  to  the  Quantity,  'tis 
Augmentation  or  Diminution;  when  acurJing 
to  theVh  AC  Fy  'tii  local  Motion  ;  ivhen  according  to  any 
Affe^ion^  or  QUALITY,  'tis  Aliation.  IVhtn  No- 
THINGREMAINS,  of  vjhich  the  new  produ^ion  (an  be 

at 
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«/  all  confidered  as  an  Affcci'ion,  or  an  Attribute^  'tis  then 
Generation  ;  and  tht  contrary^  Dissolution.  Ariji. 
deGen.  et  Corr.  L.I.  c.4.  p.  14.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  409. BUT  WE  CALL   IT  METAPHYSICAL.] 

Phtloponus  in  a  very  few  words  well  explains  the  term, 
]Metaphysical.     Speaking  of  the  Firfi  and  Supreme 

Caufe  of  alJ  things,  he  adds urfcl   (Ay    »v    lKU\»i    i\- 

TTtiVy  rr,q  zt^utyi;  £ft  (piAotro(plxq'  S^eoXoyix  yx^ 
olxtiov^  y^  T>7  META  TA  ^TZIKA  ^paljaolf/a'  ,u«A- 
Kov  §\  nPO  THN  ^TIIKHN,  -po\  y,^x<;  yoi^  ts-i^x 
T«  Tvi  Cp-j(r(i  zT^OTi^a — To  /peak  concerning  this  Princi' 
pie,  is  the  bufwefs  of  the  First  Philosophy,  yi;r  /'/  is 
a  SubjeSI  belonging  to  Theology^  and  to  that  Speculation, 
which  is  MET APHY SIC  AL^  that  is  to  fay,  subsequent 
TO  MATTERS  physical,  or  rather  indeed  'tis  a  SubjeSI 
PRIOR  TO  MATTERS  PHYSICAL,  in  OS  much  as  thoft 
things  ivith  regard  To  us  are  subsequent,  which  are  BY 
NATURE  PRIOR.  Philop.  in  Arijkt,  deGen,  et  Corr. p.i2. 
Edit.  Aid.  Vend.  1527. 

415. THE  COMMON  NAME  OF  PERCEPTION.] 

This  word,  Perception,  is  of  the  mofl  extenfive 
meaning,  and  not  only  includes  Intelledfion  but  Senfa- 
//a«  alfo,  and  i\\-!LX.  of  the  lowe/i  degree.  What  is  here 
called  Perception,  is  by  Ar iji 0 1 le  czWed  Knowledge. 
Tvua-iug  rtvo;  crawa  (fcil.  ^w«)  j«£T£p^K(rj,  tx  [xh 
zrXiio]>'^y  Ta  ^'  iXxTiovi^.y  rx  o£  ■arxy.irx'j  [j,iy.^x;,  xlu^nixiv 
yxp  £p^«(J■^^•  r/  J''  aicrOy,<rjf,  j/vtocrtf  th;,  Txi'tts  Je  to' Ti- 
uiov  K)  aT<|Uoii  moX'J  ^ixSpi^n  frx.07riSfTi  ':^ooq  (pPovr,(nv, 
y^  z^poi  TO  Twv  el-^v^ccv  yiv^,  Tlcog  (Uev  yoco  (pco' 
I  i    2  V7;(rjv, 
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v»)(rtu,    uxyirip     ■a^iv    tTjcci    $0Kt7    ro    xoivuviTv    a(|)»i?    «^ 

7ry]Tov  yocp  ocv  So^v)  to  ravrriq  Tv^i7v  rr,;  yvu/yiw;,  aAAa 
[ji.'n  xi7(r^oci  TfSi/iwj  }tj  ^i]  ov. 

M  Animals  Jhare  a  degree  <?/ Knowledge  ;  fome  of 
ihem^  a  greater  ;  othen  of  them,  a  lefs  ;  and  fome  of  them, 
an  exceedingly  jmall  degree  ;  for  they  have  all  of  them  Sen- 
sation, and  Sensation  is  a  sort  of  Knowledge. 
But  the  Value  and  the  No-value  of  Senfation  is  -widely  dif- 
ferent, when  we  compare  it  with  Rational  Compre- 
hension on  the  one  fide,  and  with  the  race  o/"  Beings 
INANIMATE  on  the  other.  JVith  regard  to  Rational 
Comprehension,  the  mere  partaking  of  Taste  and 
ToucPl  alone,  appears  to  be  as  nothing  ;  but  with  regard  to 
pure  Insensibility  it  is  fomething  mofl  excellent.  For 
[when  compared  to  Beings  Infenfible]  //  may  furely  ap- 
pear a  blefjed  Event,  to  be  poffefl  of  this  Knowledge,  and 
not  l^refembling  them]  to  lie  as  dead  and  a  ]S1  on- entity^ 
Arifiot.  de  Animal.  Gener.  Lib.  I.  fub.  fin.  p.  197.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

p.  426. ENDS  IN  it's  acquisition,] 

uft  TUT  if IV  auTO??  sTXTrii;  xjvvjcrsc'j  Z3"t'^af,  to  b  htKoi. 
Ail  Animals  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  the  fake  of  fome- 
thing  ;  fo  that  this  fomething,  that  is  to  fay,  THE  Final 
Cause,  is  the  Bound  «?r  Limit  of  all  their  Motion, 
Arift.  de  Animal.  Mot.  C.  6.  p.  153.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  463.  —  CONCERNING    PREDICAMENTS    OR  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS.]    Many  learned    and 
ingenious  Obfervations   on    this   Subject:,  as    well  as 
on  feveral  other  parts  of  antient  Philofophy  [the  Peripa- 
tetic 
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ietic  in  particular)  have  been  given  to  the  World  in  a 
Tra£t  lately  publiflied,  ftyled,  On  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language,  in  two  Volumes,  8vo. 

There  may  be  found  too  in  the  fecond  Vohnne  many 
judicious  and  curious  remarks  on  St^'le,  Compofuion^  Lan- 
guage, particularly  the  Englip  ;  obfervations  of  the  Jafl 
confequence  to  thofe,  who  wifh  either  to  write  or  to 
judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  Authorof  thefe  Arrangements  might  have  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  many  Citations  from  this  Work,  highly 
tending  to  illuftrate  and  to  confirm  his  Opinions,  but 
unfortunatelyfor  him,the  greater  part  of  his  ownTreatife 
was  printed  off,  before  the  fecond  Volume  of  this 
Work  appeared. 
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aBASSIDtE,  _        _  ^  253 

Abdcric  Words,   ufed  by  Democritus,  ^40 

^.'i/fj^andPj^j^  univerfally  diffuled,255.  exifl  either  in 
the  fame  Subje<fl,or  in  difFerent  ones,  256,257.  firft 
,  fpccies  of  Aclion,  that  of  mere  Body  perfeiilly  infcn- 
fitive,  258.  fecund,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  26c. 
third,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  with  Reafon  fuperadded, 
261.  fourth,  that-of  Pieafon  or  Intellect  devoid  of 
PafDons,  and  operating  on  Subjefts  external,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Nature  and  Art,  261.  fifth  fort,  that  of  pure 
Intellecl,  keeping  within  itfelf,  264.  Allien  pure, 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind  ;  Paffion  pure, 
to  the  primary  Matter,  271.  Aclion,  three  Modes 
of,  273.  the  firft  Mode,  ibid,  the  fecond,  274* 
the  third,  ■ 276 

A£lion,    in    public  Life  often    aided   by   Speculation, 

2>  3'  4j  466,  467,  &c. 
A5llonzx\<\  ReaSlion,         —  —         44,27,8,479 

ASiive  and  Paffive,  run  through  the  Univerfe,  96,  109, 

,   .  .  '3-7.  271,272 

Jftivityy  pure,  where  it  exifts,  1 10,  171,  2-2 

Jftors,  on  the  Stage,  and  in  Life,         2,  337,  338,  481 

ASlual  and  Perfe£i^  necefParily  previous  to  their  Contra- 

ries,  or  elfe  nothing  could  have  bee.^  Actual  and  P^r- 

feci,  281,  480.     Acluu!  and  Capable,         —        ^^i 

^  i  4  Mu~ 
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Jnuality^  397,  398.     Aduality  of  Capacity,  where  It 
exifts,         —        —  -*-  —         4c I,  403 

Addison^  458 

Adrian,  Pope,  — —  457 

Agent,  fame  Agent  leads  to  diiferent  EfFedls,  when  add- 
ing upon  different  Patients,  280 

Agis,  —  —  —  480 

Alexander,  the  Great,  2,  6.      his  flatue  by  Lyfp- 


pus. 


481 

97 

253 


Alexander  Aprhrodisiensis,  — 

Alexandrine  Library,  by  whom  burnt, 

Aliatiok,  384.     See  Motion. 

Jlly  its  ufe  and  application  in  Language,  472 

yfiieratic,  means  in  barbarous  Latin  'iiAAot'a;(ri?,  384 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  —  469 

Ammonius,  illuftrates,  where  Analyfis  is  to  end,  and 

Fradlice  to  begin,  12.     quoted,   15,  16,  22,  32,  36. 

explains  the  utility  of  thefe  Arrangements,  17.    his 

account  of  Matter  and  Body,  85.    his  Text  correcled 

and  fupplied  from  a  Greek  Manufcript,  163.    quoted 

213,  288,  292,  363,  364,  383,  386,  387,  389,  450. 

his  account  of  Definition,  —  —         292 

h^<p'ji^  h  AiJ.(poTi^oi,  472 

Jnalooy,  a  ufe  of  it,  34 

Jnalagy  znd  Jbfua^ioTiy  their  ufe,  76,  77,  92,  162 

Anaxagoras,  —  —  2, 466 

Anger,  418 

Angles  and  Flexwes  of  the  Body,  328 

Animals,  all  have  an  inward  feeling  of  their  Conftitution, 

and  proper  Nature,  41 1 

Animating  Powers,  their  Order  and  Subordination,  420, 

421 
Antepradicamenta,  —  —  —  36 

Anticipation,  what,  — —  — -—  411 

jniientSi  —         -=—  *=—  455 

Anti- 
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Antipho,  -— -i  447 

Jppendages  to  the  Arrangements,  what,  and  how  many, 

360 

Jppetite,  262,  417 

Apuleius,  •  45 

Aratus,  250 

Archimedes,  306,  310, 430 

Aristo,  — —        469 

Archytas,  wrote  a  Comment  on  the  Categories,  or 
Predicaments,  7.  his  Name  for  them,  31.  puts 
Quality  next  after  Subftance,  and  why,  143.  held  an 
Adlive  and  a  Paflive  Principle,  111.  enumerates  the 
Species  of  Action,  265.  refers  to  God,  for  pure  Ac- 
tivity, 272.  to  Matter,  for  pure  Paffivity,  ibid.  De- 
finitions of  his,  — —  441,442 

Aristophanes,  — —  357 

Aristotle,  Preceptor  to  Alexander,'2, 467.  his  Rheto- 
ric, quoted,  9.  his  Organon,  explained  by  Ammonius, 
12,  13.  thought  Infinite  and  Individuals  to  be  un- 
knowable, 21.  quoted,  25.  his  account  and  Enu- 
meration of  the  Predicaments,  or_univerfal  Arrange- 
ments, 32.  by  whom  efteemed,  and  how  long,  39. 
quoted,  41,  42,  44.  his  Treatife  t^-f^l  xcc-fA»,  45. 
quoted,  33,  48,  49,  51.  holds  the  necefTity  of  Mat- 
ter or  a  Subftratum  for  all  natural  Productions,  52, 
53,  54.  quoted,  56.  thinks  Form  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Privation,  and  why,  59,  60,  6r.  his  Idea  of 
Matter,  65,  67,  70.  he  and  P/^/^  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagoreans^  72,  76.  ufed  the  methods  of  Analogy 
and  Abftraction,  to  prove  the  firft  Matter,  78,  79. 
quoted,  91,  93.  97,  98,  IC5.  faculties  of  the  Soul, 
how  diftributed,  ici.  quoted,  113,  117.  a  difciple 
both  of  Socrates  TinA  Plato,  119.  held  there  could  be 
po /««a/^  Ideas,  and  why,  120.  quoted,  123, 132, 133, 
i34»  '38>  i43>  150^  i5^j  ^53'  ^S^y  ^Sn  i58»i6/, 

17»» 
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271, 173, 174, 175, 183,  184, 185, 186, 188, 191, 
192, 193, 199,  215,218, 219, 220,221, 228,  234, 
240, 243,  277, 282,  284, 286,  288, 299,  309,  310, 
325'  330>  340J  342»  343'  345'  361.  3^3'  3641  370» 
37I)  37^'  374»  375'  3^3'  3^4,  385?  39i'  392»  393' 
394,  396,  403,404,407,408,  414,415,416,417, 
421,  422,  425,  429,  434,  435,  439,  442,  444,  448. 
follows  Socrotei  in  ientiment,  ibid.  44.9.  abounds  in 
^loiatiom  where,  456.  his  explanation  of  the  Terms, 
Both  and  All,  472.  fuppofes  Matter  infeparablc 
from  its  Artributes,  473.  his  dillindion  between  the 
animal  faculties,  which  want  a  corporeal  organ,  and 
thofe  which  tvant  none,  474.  compares  the  Soul  to  a 
Pilot,  ibid,  his  Idea,  after  what  manner  the  magni- 
tudes of  beings  were  limited,  477,  his  notion  of 
Generation  and  Diflblution,  478.  makes  one  Faculty 
equal  to  the  difcernment  oi  tzvo  Contrarieties^  281, 
480.  makes  Energy  prior  to  Power,  480.  enumerates 
the  fix  Species  of  Motion,  482.  hisextenfive  ufeof  the 
Term  Fvcljo-t?,   Knowlege,  483.     fuppofes^  Bound  to 

Humzn  A£iions  in  the  Final Caufe,         449 

Arithmetic,  finds  its  fubjed  in  ^antity,  —       195 

Arrangements,  the  necefiity  of  them,  14,  22.  their 
extenfive  utility,  17,  452,  460.  a  method  of  Arrange- 
ment propofed,  24.  reje£led,  and  why,  26.  another 
method  propofed,  261033.  adopted,  and  why,  33. 
why  called  Philosophical  Arrangements,  ib. 
dilTerent  names  given  them  by  the  Anticnts,  31,  32. 
how  the  Greek  Logicians  divided  and  formed  their 
Speculations  upon  this  Subjcdl,  35,  36,  464.  were 
followed  by  the  Latins,who  added  names  of  their  own 
coining,  36.  Force  of  Arrangement  in  the  intellec- 
tual World,  201,  342,  343,  344,  345.  in  the  vifible 
world,  340,  341.  Arrangements  or  Categories  lead 
.us  from  the  Contemplation  of  Body  to  that  of  Mi;id, 

45i 
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453.  teach  us  how  to  place  our  Ideas  in  proper  Order, 
ib.  are  connected  with,  and  introduce  Speculations 
of  every  Species  and  Chara6ler,  444,  445.  fhew  the 
Coincidence  of  many  Theories  antient  and  modern, 
456.  indicate  the  Union  between  Tafte  and  Truth, 
459,  trace  and  teach  the  fource  of  fubordinate  Arts 
and  Sciences,  460,  461,  enable  us  to  adjuft  their 
comparative  Value,  34,  35,  462.  to  the  doing  of  this 
no  particular  Science  is  equal,  and  why,  35,  463 
Arriam.   See  Epiclelus. 

Airogance^  a  Caufeof  it,  —  34,  35,  462,  465 

Arts^  how  limited  each  particular  one,  34.  Art,  what  it 
is,  what  it  is  not,  102,  160.  a  difference  between 
Art  and  Jsature-,  165.  often  ends  in  giving  Figure, 
168.  Arts  arife  from  /K?«/,  445.  Arts  of  Painting 
Mufic,  Grammar,  beholden  to  Contraries^  46,  47. 
Arts  of  Frogrejjion^  and  of  Cofnplction,  7,  8 

Atheifm^  fuppofed  organs  to  precede  their  Ufe,         122 

Atoms  and  a  Void^  • 44,  33^ 

Attitudes,  their  irnportance  to  the  Painter  nnd  Statuary, 
331.  inftances  from  Pictures  and  Statues,  331.  Atti- 
tudes from  Poets  of  fitting  in  Defpair,,333,  of  fitting 
in  Dependence,  ib.  of  conjugal  Affedlion,  ib-  of 
Thefcelus,  aiming  a  Javelin,  334.  of  Death,  doing  th« 
fame,  ib.  of  Humiliation,  335.  of  lying  extended, 
335?  33^-  °f  '^^^^P  ^"^  Death,  336,  337.  of  Alexan- 
der, by  Lyfippus^  480,  48^1 

AttraSiion,  258,  437 

Attribute  and  Substance,  general  and  particular, 
25.  Attribute^  divided  into  its  refpe£live  Sorts  or  Spe- 
cies, 31.  this  Divifion,  the  Bafis  of  the  whole  Work, 

33 

Augmentation  and  Diminution,  385,  386.  See 

Motion. 

AusoNius,  — ,  , 4j5 

Axiom  antient^  280 

B 
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B. 

Barbarity y  when  it  was  the  Eaftern  World,  when  It  was 

the  Weftern  World  emerged  from  it,         —         253 

Baxter,  Commentator  on  Horace,         —        354. 

BeingSy  why  moveable,  all  but  One,         450 

Bessario,  Cardinal,  ■■  238 

Bsajoy,  fee  Forced^  •  -  407 

Blemmides,  '         57,  268, 269 

Blenheim  House,  and  Gardens,        ■ 353 

Boc/yy  what  makes  it,  85.  triply  extended,  ibid,  confi- 
dered,  as  the fecondary  Matter,  ibid.  JWaihviatlcal,  and 

Fhyficaly  how  diftinguidied,  87 

Bodies,  the  perfectly  fimilar,  tho'  they  have  Place,  have 

no  Situation  or  Pofition^  and  why,  318,  329.  the  fame 

holds,  as  to  Bodies  perfe£lly  diflimilar,  and  why,  319. 

Body  human,  the  Soul's  Organ,  Tool  or  Inftrument, 

.      274,  275,  425,  426.  all  Body,  Paffive,  437 

Boethius,  16,17,21,26,276 

BoiviNus,  '  239 

Bothy  its  ufe  in  Language,  472 

Browne,  a  Genius,  — —  353 

Brutus,  — —  •  —  2,  275 

Bulk,  fometimes  lefs  afcertained,  fometimes  more,  and 
why,  477.     See  Magnitude. 

C. 

C^SAR,  — 304,  469 

Calmy  in  the  Winds,  NnvjjUi'a,  defined,  441.  Calniy  in 
the  Sea,  TaAn'm,  denned,  —         —         442 

Capacity  or  Power,  278,  particular  Capacities,  va- 
rious but  limited,  279.  far  diftant  from  Non-entity, 
ibid.  Capacity  univerfaly  and  Privation  iiniverfal,  the 
Charafters  of  the  First  or  Primary  Matter, 
71.  Chara£ler  of  Capacity,  278.  Capacity  ^(jaW^  in  the 
iiuman  Mind,  and  why,  149,  150.  mediate,  and  im- 
mediate. 
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mediate,  152,  153.  Capacity,  tv/o  forts  of,  160,  i6r. 
Incapacity,  151.  Capacity,  its  Aftuality,  where  exifl-. 
ing,  403.  definite,  though  invifible,  398,  399.  See 
p.  65,  66.  and  the  Word,  A'Iatter. 

Casaubon,  ■  • 3 

Categories,  32,  33,  452 

Cato,  — ■ —         2,  465 

Caufe^  fee  Index  to  the  firft  Volume. 
Coiifes,  39,  93.  invij%le   Caufes,    feen    thro'  vifihle  Ef- 
fects,   10%.  final  Caufes  denied   by  Lucretius^   124, 
125.  maintained  by  Arijlotle,  Galen^  Cicero.,  127 

Caufaiive  JHotion,  fee  Metaphyfical. 
Ceres,  a  Sacrifice  to  her,  defcribed,  —  461 

Chalcidius,  74,  77,  80,  107,  247 

Chance,  122,  123,  128,  proves  an  intelligent  Principle, 
128.  dilFerent  accounts  of  it,  209   to  313.  no  Caufe 
of  the  World,  and  why,         —         —         436,437 
Change,  fee  Mutation. 
Chaos,  fee  Diforder  and  Night. 

Charlemagne,  303 

Charles  the  First,        305 

Chronicles,  — ^ 337 

Chrysippus,  •  456 

Cicero,    2,    108,   109,   119,   153,  208,  239,    259, 
309,  310,  415,  412,  419,  420,  438,  457,  465,  470, 

481,482 
Citation,  fee  Rotation. 

Co-arrangement,  55,  Account  of  it  from  Varro,         470 

Co-exijlence,  or  Together,  its  Modes,  or  Species,   374 

to   377,    the    Temporal  Mode,    374,  the     EJfential^ 

375,  the  Specific,  376,  coincides  with  Relation,    376 

Cooke,  his  Inftitutes,  373 

Colour,  a  ^ality,    170,  why  inferior,  in  its  efFeds,  ta 

Figure,  171 

CempUtion,  a  Capacity,   148,   Completion  and  Progrejfion, 

7,  8 
Conficioufnefsy 


I     N     D     E     X. 

Csrifcioufnefs^  ■  -   ■  ■  — —  ■■  ^i^f 

Continuous^  Infinite,  Place,  Time,  —  396 

Contraries,  eflentlal  to  Mutaticn  or  Change,  42,  this 
a  general  Opinion  of  all  Philofophers,  43.  Contraries, 
their  extenfive  Influence  and  Operation,  45,  6,  7V 
adopted  by  all  Philofophers,  47.  the  necefTity  of  a 
third  Beings  that  they  may  pafs  into  each  other,  5c, 
51.  Contraries  in  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  even  in  Vices 
themfelves,  173,  174 

Contrariety^  belongs  to  Qiiaiity,  but  not  unlverfally,  173 

Corinthians,  337.  See  Scripture, 

Cute.    See  Sphere. 

Cyrus,  his  Speech,  when  dying,        —         ic8,  11& 

D. 

Dacier,  ■ 46;,  462 

Death.,  104,  388,  433,  442 

D,j!niti:>n,  its  requifites,    what,  291 

Demetrius,  456 

Pemccritus,  his  Principles,  44,  339.  whence  he  de- 
duced the  variety,  and  fpecific  differences  in  Nature, 

333,  340.   ingenious  remark  of,  .        343 

Demosthenes,  338 

Defire^  moves  the  B^idy,  Perception,  the  Dejire,         425 
Dejlroble  and  InielligibUy  how  they  move,  and  a6l  upon 

other  things,  — -  277 

De  Witt,  —  4 

Digefiion,  104,  434 

Diogenes,  (not  the  Cynic,)  51,  72 

Diogenes  Laertius,  72,  41c,  412,  424,  428,  457 

I^ioMEDEs,  the  Grammarian, 461 

DioKYSius,  the  Stoic,  ■ 457 

Diforder  and  Chaos,  not  prior  to  Crtkry         —         287 
Difpof.tions,  Tendencies,  or  Progrcjjive  ^ualitieSy  1 54 

DijUfulitn,  accurate  and  exa6\,  its  ufes,       —         378 

Divine 


INDEX. 

Divine  Pr'inaple^  what  it  neceffarily  implies,  1 27.  has 
nothing  PaJJive,  26^ 

E. 

Earth,  her  Relations  and    Duties,  232,  233,  why 

called,  MOST  just,  ibid. 
EccLEsiASTEs,  306.  See  Scripture, 

EcCLESIASTICUS,  ' 56 

ETJ'o5  ^(Ttkiaig,  explained,       90,  166,  387,  388 

EiDoTHEA,  Daughter  of  Proteus,         —        ^2,  83 

'£)C8(rtou,  defined,  -  408 

Ele^ric  Powers, 89,  259 

Elements  of  Beings  compofite,  what,  62,  92,  93,  how  dif- 

tlnguiflied  from  Caufes,  —  92,  93 

Empedocles,  122,  123,  1391   hisfublime  Verfes  on 

God,  162 

Ends  and   Means,  121,   235.  fine   Speculation   upon 

them  from  Pletho,         235 

Eneas,  90,  135,  147, 447 

Energy,  what,  283.  oppofite  to  Power,  but  previous, 

283.  effential  tothecourfe  of  Events  in  theUniverfe, 

284.  farther  proof  of  its  being  previous  to  Power, 

285.  inference  from  this  Doclrine,  286.  of  what 
Being,  Energy  is  the  Eflence,  287.  Energy  and  Ca- 
pacity,    401,404 

Enharmonic  Syjlem,  account  of  it  in  the  times  of  Por- 
phyry and  SiMPLicius,  •    ■  252,  253 

'£yTfA£p(,na  and  aJi/»juk,  H^j  399 

Epaminondas,  — —  2,  467 

Ephesian's,  356.  See  Scripture. 

Epicharmus,  115,314,446 

Epictetus,  3,  130,  155,  225,  232,  234,  239,  267, 

428 
Epicurus,  his  Idea  of  human  and  divine  Felicity,  475 

ETTifrjot)), 


INDEX. 

ETTir^^Vr,  its  Etymology,  ■  ^^^ 

Epigram  on  the  flatue  of  Alexander,  481 

Equal,  Similar,  Same^  191,211,215 

Eterr.al  and  Divine,  how  attained  by  Beings  periJhabU 
and  corruptible,  105 

Ethics,  33, 149,  155,  156,  157, 160,  173,  225,  2z6, 
228,  261,  262,  268,  280,  282  419,  427,  428.  See 
the  words,  Metaphyfics,  and  Phyfics,  from  which  two, 
together  with  Ethics,  the  lUuftrations  in  this  Trea- 
tife  are  in  great  part  derived. 

Etymology,  ufe  made  of  it  by  the  old  Greek  Philofophers, 

82 

EVANDER,  '  ■  447 

Euclid,  211,  31H 

Evil,  Natural,  and  Aloral,  242.  Suggeftions  and  Con- 

jeflures  upon  the  Subject,  242  to  248. 
Euphcmifmus,  Origin  and  Ufe  of  this  rhetorical  Figure, 

337 

Euripides,  243,  338,  428,  456 

eustathius^  ■ — .  81 

eustratius,  -  56 

Exodus,  358,  fee  Scripture. 

Experiments,  169,195,412 

Extenfion,  Figure,  Organization,  the  original  Forms  of 
Body  natural.  88 

F. 

Fabricius,  —  —  7,45,458 

Faculties  in  Mon,  rational  and  irrational,      — •         262 

/'^wiV/Vj,  their  origin,  —  233 

Fate,  ChiiHce,  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  Providence,  and  a 

Deity,  31  ^>  312 

Feelings  innate,         — —  ■  ■  ■    ■         —  412 

Fell,  92,  291,  295,  316 

Figure.  See  Eftten/Kn. 

Figure, 


INDEX. 

Figure,  Its  philo/ophical Idea,  ?LS  finely  explained  by  SiM- 
PLicius,  166.  its  importance,  in  confequence,  167. 
mathematical,  168.  imaginary,  or  phantaftic,  170. 
Figure  and  Number,  their  importance,  19S 

Final  Caufcs,  their  importance,  127.  favoured  by 
Aristotle,  240,  449,  450.  the  end  of  human 
Actions,  426, 445 

Fir/i  Philofophy,  33.  Chap.  6.  p.  139,  16 r,  162.  truly 
fo  called,  367,  451,  455.  See  additional  Note  Vol.  I» 
p.  361,  &c. 

Fapp,  what  makes  one,  and  why  fo  called       —      354 

Forced,  how  it  differs  {rovafpontaneous,         —         407 

Form,  lifehfs,  its  characler,  54,  57,  58,  84,  91.  its 
moft  fimple  Species,  85.  Forms  eJentiaI{v\i\gzv\Y  called 
fubjiantialj  their  importance,  90,  164,  167,  387. 
Forms  animating,  and  efficient,  95.  how  they  charac- 
terize, 96.  Soul  (in  this  fenfe)  a  Form,  97.  FormvSc^. 
in  this  fenfe  by  Ovid,  100,  101.  animating  Form,  its 
various  Efficacies  and  Operations,  104.  Forms,  Intel' 
le£i  the  Region  of,  1 1 2.  Forms,  fome  infeparable  from 
Body,  90.  others,  no  way  connected,  116.  Charac- 
terijlic  Form,  141.  90,  164,  387.  its  efficacy  in 
^antity,  as  well  as  ^ality,  166,  432 

Fortune,  128,  310.  defined,  ibid. 

G. 

Vot,X-nm,  fee  Calm. 

Gale's  Opufcula,  — — .  72,  82 

Genera,  univerfal,         —  32,  33,  35 

Generation  and  Dijfolution,  38S.  how  they  differ  from 
other  Motions,  388 

Generation  of  things,  how  maintained,  2445  389.  that, 
and  Diffolution  alternately  prepare  the  way  ior  each 
other,         '        —  —  244,  478,  479 

Genesis,  43,  446,  fee  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  — —  159,  203 

K  k  Gentleman, 


INDEX. 


Gentleman,  his  Education,  what  it  appears  to  want,  to 

render  it  complete,          —  —  —       196 

Genus  and  Species^  formed    within  us  fponianeoujly^  and 

originally,  18.  Genera^   fewer  than  Species  3  Speciet, 

than  Individuals,  -—  19 

Geometry,  finds  its  Subje£l  in  Quantity,  195 

George  Gemistus.   fee  Pletho. 
God,  the  Supreme  Agent,  112.  knows  no  Proficiency, 
being  ever  perfe£l,  161.   Pure  Mind,  162.  Father  of 
all,  249-  univerfal  Object  of  Defire  to  all  things,  250- 
pure  Energy  of  Jimple  Intelle^i,   264,    271.  admits  no- 
thing PaJJive,  265.  his  EJfence,  Energy^  287.  ever  the 
fame,  immutable,  perfect,  288.     immoveable,  277, 
448,  450-     Fate  and  Chance,  fubfervient  to  his  di- 
vine Attributes,  311,  312,  313.     marvelous  Arrange- 
ment oi  z\\  Y}>tiug  v/'wh'm  the   Divine  Mind,    34r 
Good^  all  Good,  Truth^  430.  Good  IntelleSiuaU  its  fupe- 
rior   value,  430,  431.    Good  abfent  \tzAs  to  Want  • 
Want  to  Indujiry^  Arts,  &c,  445.    Good,  pafles  thro' 
the  Predicaments,  and  affumes,  as  it  nafles,  different 
denominations,  308.     Good  real  or  apparent  moves 
all  Defires,  424,  425     its  Fffefl,  whether  obtained 
or  not,  analagons  to  Motion  Circular,        —       426 

Gravitation,  /ittraSl'ion,  — — .  .  .  ^_ 

Greeks,  modern,  (hort  account  of  their  Controverfy 

about  Plato  and  Aristotle, .        238 

Grotius,  — -  4 

H- 

Habit,  or  being  Habited,  what ;'/  is  7iot,  what ;/  is, 
348,  349,  350.  il%EnAs, ProteSlion,  351.  DiJlinSiion, 
352.  Decency, ihiA.Ornamenty'ihid.  Beauty  and  Elegance 
of  Drefs  or  Habit,  where  to  be  found,  352.  where 
it  n-ever  exifted,  353.   Excefs  in  attention  to  it,  what 

charaSier 


INDEX. 

tharaSler  It  conftitutes,  354.  the  Trojans  abufed  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  Ufes  of  the  Word,  355, 
356.  Force  of  its  Privation^  in  the  way  both  of  Com- 
paflion  and  Contempt,  356,  357,  358.  Privation  of 
it  fometimes  indicates  Reverence^  -  358 

//^^/Vj,  intelle6lual  and  morale  —■  —  157 

Habitude^  reciprocal,  — —  — —  215 

Hamden, • 304 

Hand^  the  Organ  of  Organs,  why,  113.  its  Fingers,  their 

power  and  efficacy,  99 

HappinefSi  an  Account  of  it  by  the  Stoics,  428 

Harmonyy  in  Mufic,  46.  in  the  IVo'ld,  ibid.  225,  between 

the  vifibk  World,  and  the  invifible,  99  of  Strength  and 

Beauty  in  a  perfect  Body, 460 

Helvidius  Priscus,  — —  3 

Hen.  Steph.  Poesis  Philosophica,       —         162 

Heraclides  Ponticus,         ■  Si 

Heraclitus,  ■  47,  245,  247 

Herbert,  Lord  •  • 4 

Hercules,         — 262 

Hermes,  quoted  19,  76,  98,   132,  138,  140,  173, 
183,  198,  202,  266,  278,  337,  342,  36Z,  382,  409, 

443>  444- 

Hierocles,        369 

Homer,  20,  80,  130,  145,  174,  210,  222,  217.  joined 
with  Shakefpeare,   227.  quoted,  245,  305,  335,  337, 

375 
Horace,  80,  130,  149,  154,   155,  160,  182,  187, 

227,  256,  260,  268,  307,  332,  337,  343,  354,  369, 

370j  4»3»  44i»  454>  4^0 
I. 

Iamblichos,  —^  —       16, 206,  259 

Jdta,  xhzx.  oi  Motion,   not  Tiftmple  one,  but  complicated 

with  many  others,         - —  397 

K  k  2  Idias 
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Ideas  innate,  nonCf  •— —  41310417 

Immobility^  — —  277,  448,  449,  450 

Immortal  a7id  Divine y  115,116 

Immortality,  1 1 7,'' 1 18,  1 1 9,  437 

Impulfe  fpontaneous,  408,  42.3.  how.  caufed,  424.  Im- 
^uUe  o£  JppetiiSy   417.     oi  Anger,   418.     ol  P.eafon, 

Individuals,  infinite,  19,  20,  21.  how  made  ObjeSis  of 
Science,  22,  193,  194.  what  Boethius  and  Aris- 
totle thought  of  them,  21 

Inpiite,  how  made  an  ObjeSi  of  Science,  21,  22,  193, 

194.   connected  with  Motion,  how,        395 

Innate  Feeling,  •  412 

Injlin^s,  i/\.g.  exiii,  though  not  innate  Ideas,  413 
Intelleii  human,  a  i^fl/i?  Tabula,  why,      —      120,  415 
IntelleSi  and  Science,   a  capital  diftinclion  between   the 
Faculties  of  each,  153.  tranfcendent  obje^s  of  Intel- 
left,  peculiar  to  its  felf,         114. 

Intelligence,  pure,  1 16 

John  of  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  457 

Joints  and  Mufcles,  • >  328 

Julius  C^^sar,  — —        274, 304 

Juvenal,  —  "—  460 


K. 


Knowlege,  partial,  an   efFe£t,  or  confequence  of,  35, 

463 

L. 

Lanxfatura,    fee  Satura, 

Leo  theXth,  253 

.Life,  focial  and  civil,  —         144,  234 

Life,  to  Live  (f^y)  what  it  is,  and  how  far  it  extends, 

423 
Like 


INDEX. 

Liie  and  Unlike,  the  Property  of  Quality,  175.    ex- 
plained,    178,215 

Line^  Superficies',  Solid,  ■-  •    ■   ■  85 

Lintel   and  Threjhold,  derive  their  Name  and   even 

their  Eflence  from  Pofitiou,  330 

LivY,  —  —  —  —  256 

Logic,  natural,  what,  9.     whether  an  Organ  to  Philo- 

fophy,  or  a  Part  of  it,  22.    fomething  Progrejfive,  that 

is,  to  carry  us  on,  —  —  —  8 

LONGINUS  —  456 

LuciLius.  —  —  —  460 

Lucretius,        —        90,123,124,125,397,475 
St.  Luke,         —  —  —  303 

Lyttelton,  late  Lord,  an  anecdote  from  him,     353 
Lysippus,  his  Statute  of  Alexander,  480 


M. 


Macbeth,  excellence  of  that  Tragedy  In  a  view  to  its 

Moral,  —  —  —  228 

Macrgbius,  —  —         —         438 

Magnitude,    limited  by   Nature  in  every  Species,  and 

where  there  is  an  unufual  DefeSi  or  Excefs,  the  Being 

becomes  a  Monjler,  477,  478.      fee  Bulk. 

Mahomet  and  Omar,  —  —  253 

-M7«,  Offspring  of  God,  250.     fecial,   144.     rational, 

261.     poffeft  of  Appetite,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Agent 

of  moral  A£\ions,  262.     a  Compound,  and  how,  272. 

whence  intitled  to  Praife  and  Difpraife,  282.     the 

fpecific  Pofiiions  of  his  Body  have  reference  to  h'sfpe- 

cific  Extenfiom,  325.     the  number  of  thefe  lafl",  fix, 

and  why,  325,  327.     A4an  has  lnjVin5li,  but  no  innate 

Ideas,  413.     a  Microcofm,  and  why,  420,  421.  Man 

K  k  3  has 
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has  more  Faculties,  than  Brutes  ;  Brutes,  more  than 

Vegetables,  272,421,422 

Manuscript  Greek,  Corre£lions from,  163.  quoted 

in  a  large  extradl,  — 235 

Many  and  One,  47,  205 

Marcus  Antoninus,  —         —         3,  226 

Mathematical  Body,  how  it  differs  from  Natural,  and 
how  it  diftingui flies  in  confequence  the  Mathema- 
tician from  the  Naturaliji,  -  87 
Matter,  preparation  to  prove  it's  exiftence,  50,  51, 
&c.  its  charadler,  as  oppofed  to  Form,  63,  168.  feen 
in  Privation  and  Capacity^  65.  Matter,  Secondary  or 
Immediate,  and  Primary  or  Pvemote,  67.  neceffity  of 
fuch  a  Being's  Exiftence,  71.  two  methods  of  com- 
prehending it,  76,  77.  infeparable  from  its  Attri- 
butes, 473.  purely  paffive,  110,  iii,  112,  271. 
Diffimilarly  fimilar  to  the  Deity,  11.  effential  to  Ge- 
neration, 248.  See  Matter  in  the  Index  to  Hermes  j 
and  Form  in  the  Index  to  Volume  the  firft. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  •—      102,115 

Means,  lead  not  to  Ends  j  but  Ends  to  Means,  121 

Meafures,  both  meafure  and  are   meafured,  22,   311. 

Meafures  of  Place,   deduced  from  the  human  Body, 

300,301.     oi  Time,  horn  the  Heavens,         —     301 

Medea,  456 

Medicine  and  Cookery,  how  thofe  Arts   refemble  each 

other,  •  165 

Menage,  a  Story  from  him,  379 

Menander  and  Philemon,  -     ■■  306 

Metaphyfical,   meaning   of  the  Word,  409,   451,  483 

Metaphyfics,  chap.  6.  p.  1 37,  152,  l6i,  162,  201,  203 

to  206,  237,  238,  243,  244,  245,  246,  249,  263, 

764,  266,  271,  272,    274,   275,    276,  281,  283, 


INDEX. 

284,  &c.  to  288,  309,   310,311,312,341,   342, 

343»  345'  3^6j  3^7'  4^9'  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  chapter, 
p.  451,  fee  the  Words,  Ethics^  Phyfics^  and  Motion. 

INIiLTON,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  of  an  aftive  and 
a  fpeculative  kind,  4.  quoted,  5,  133,  136,  177, 
181,  182,  256,  260,  264,  309,  333,  334,  385, 
386,  441. 

Mind,  the  Form  of  Forms,  113,  114.  Region  of 
Forms,  342,  238.  defcribed  by  Epicharmusy  115, 
Mind,  fomething  divine,  1 1 7.  feparabie,  ib.  how  its 
Perception  differs  from  that  of  Senfe,  117.  Human, 
in  its  original  ftate,  a  RofaTabula.^  120,  415.  Mind, 
it's  amazing  powers  of  Comprehenfion,  137.  how, 
in  an  intelleQual  way,  it  partakes  of  Quantity,  20!. 
prefides  over  natural  Operations,  237.  Mind  di- 
viney  ever  in  Energy,  266.  Mind  humane  has  inten- 
fions  and  remiflions,  267.  compared  to  a  Library, 
454.    to  a  Pilot,  475 

MifcellanieSy  their  charadler  how  reprefented  in  the 
Frontifpiece,  460,461 

Modern  Philofophers,         44,  248,  271,  278,  436,  456 

MonJieVy  fee  Magnitude. 

Moral  A£iions,  262.  as  feen  in  Nations,  in  Families, 
in  Individuals,  268.  Moral  Praife  and  Difpraife, 
282.     Virtue,  419.    Happinefs,  428 

More,  Sir  Thomas, 4 

MoscHus,  ■  337 

Moses,  ■  ■  358 

Motion,  Physical,  or  Not-Physical,  381.  Phy^ 
y?ffl/ divided  into  fix  forts  or  fpecies,  from  383  10391, 
alfo  482.  the  firfc  Species,  Motion  local,  383.  the 
fecond,  Aliation,  384,  the  third  and  fourth,  Aug- 
mentation and  Diminution^  385.  the  fifth  and  nxth. 
Generation  and  Dijfolution,  388,  389.  the  feveral 
Species  ^/fn^  themfelves  together,  389.  Local  Mo- 
K  k  4  tioQ 
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lion,  effential  to  ^// the  reft,  390.  in  what  Arrange- 
ments they  are  to  be  found  391.  Contrariety,  392. 
Rest,  ibid.  Phyfica I '^lox.xon  runs  thro'  the  Objedls 
of  every  Senfe,  394.  no  fimple  Idea^  but  complicated 
•with  many  others,  394,  395,  396.  preparation  for  its 
Definition,  397  to  400.  defined  according  to  the  Pe- 
ripateiicSf  4O1,  403.  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  Defini- 
nitions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  402.  Jrif" 
toilers  Definition,  tho'  hard  to  comprehend,  yetpofli- 
ble,  404.  primary  Caufe  of  Motion,  an  intelligent 
Principle,  437.  its  rife  and  duration,  439 

Motion,  Metaphysical,  what,  407,  408,  409, 
how  tt«//^i  with  Phyfical,  425,  434,  435,  440 

Motions,  Internal,  of  the  Soul,  when  tempefluouSjwhen 

fair  and  orderly,  ■  428 

JlJoiian  of  Beings,  not  motive,  hut  moveable,  273.  of 
Beings  both  motive  and  moveable,  274,  275.  of  that 
Being  which  is  motive,  but  not  ?noveable,  I'jb.  thefe 
three  ^i^eoits  dticxVocAhy  Arijiotle,  —  177 

Multitude^  183,245 

Mufic,  the  antient  Modes,  60,  61,  252,  253 

Mutation^  it's  Eflentials,  what,  and  how  many,    4ij  49 


N. 


Nature,  an  internal  aflive  Power,  a  Principle  of  Mo- 
tion and  of  Reft,  431,  432,  433.  an  invifible  Caufe, 
known  from  vifible  Effects,  434,  435.  operates  during 
Sleep,  434.  prefcribes  a  Bound  or  Limit  to  Growth 
and  Magnitude,  in  every  natural  Produdlion,  431. 
like  Art,  beholden  to  Contraries,  46,  47.  Nature, 
what  it  is,  what  it  is  not,  103.  Nature  or  Art, 
which  of  the  two,  prevalent  in  Homer,  and  in  Shake- 
fpeare,  227,  228.  Isl at  lire  does  nothing  in  vain,  a  fa- 
vourite 


INDEX. 

vourite  Axiom  of  Arijioile,  240.  Nature^  the  Energy 

oiGod\  Art^oiMan^         , •         263 

Natural  Body^  what  — —  —         88 

Nrufjwia,   fee  Calm. 

Night  and  Chaos,  not  the  nrft  of  things,  and  why,     287 
Non-entity,  refembles  Relatives,   223.    but  widely  dif- 
ferent, ibid.. refembles  Capacity  or  Power,  278.     but 
widely  different,  ibid,  and  279,  280,   389,     has  va- 
rious chara<flers,  ■  389,  397,  398,  402 

Now,  or  Injiant,  183,  184 

Number,  and  Figure,  their  importance  in  conftituting 
the  Sciences  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry^  1^5 

O. 

OhjeSis,  fenfible  and  intelligible,  how  they  differ,  i2, 
Objefts,  common  to  more  Senfes  than  one,  what  and  how 
many,  394..  of  Perception  and  Volition  meet  and  co- 
incide,    -  429 

Ocellus  Lucanus,  —  —  72, 75 

Omar  and  Mahomet,  253 

Opportunity,  what,  308.    elegant  accounts  of  it  from  A- 

rijiotle  and  Cicero,  ibid. 

Oppojites,  ■    -  — —  362 

Order,  Divine,  311.  Order,  it's  force,  367,  368,  482. 

order  of  the  Parts  in  this  Treatife,  36,  37,  452 

Organ,  Logic,  an  Organ,  22,  27.     Hand,  an  Organ, 

113.     Body,  an  Organ,  275,425 

Organization,  fee  Exienfion. 

O^fA-^,  • 410 

Ovid,  80.  his  peculiar  Ufe  of  the  Word,  Form,  100, 
1 01.  quoted,  326,334*336 

Painter^ 


INDEX, 


P. 


Painter^  induces  Motion  upon  imrmveahk  canvals,  329. 

how  far  Chance  interferes  in  his  Works,  128 

naAaiOT£oo»   and  Ilffo-cUTf^ev,    how  diftinguifhed  in 

their  oignification,  ■    ■    ■  — —        364 

Pan-Etius,  468 

Pajftons,  different  efFefts  from  them,  as  their  Motions 
are  tempeftuous,  or  orderly,  —  427,  428 

P^^'7f>■ /)a?-^,  where  it  exifts,   iio.     infenfitive,  270. 
of  the  Human  Mind,  how  to  be  moulded,  261.   cor- 
ruptive and  completive,  —  —  269 
Paul,  Saint,        —        —         —             250,356 

n«,  it's  fignification,  389 

Peace^  to  what  Genus  it  belongs  —  444 

Pedantry^  what,  379 

Perception,  the  Caufe  of  y^fln/anf^jwi  Impulfe,  423.  it's 
extenCve  Influence,  413.  ro/Wd^fi  with  Volition,  429. 
different  in  degree  and  excellence,  415,  483 

Pericles,  • — •  2, 466 

Peripatetics,  22,  70.  their  erroneous  Syflem  of 
Aflronomy,  ibid,  their  doctrine  about  corporeal  At- 
tributes, 90,  91.  about  Chance,  128.  about  Tranfmi- 
gration,  lOi  about  Capacity,  152.  about  the Necef- 
fityof  ihtprevlousExiJlenceoi  iomtEnergyy  2  84,286,480 
Pekizonius,  —  —  —  444 

Persjus,         —        ■ —  —  —  460 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Epiflle  to  Arljhtle^  467 

Philo,  —  —  —  457 

PHU.0P0NUS,  John,  57.  explains  Privation  by  the 
Mufical  Modes,  60,  61.  his  Account  of  iT/<?///?r  and 
Form,  63.  explains  DemocrituSy  340.  and  Motion^ 
402.     quoted,  434,  435.    explains  the  Term,  Me- 

laphjjicaly  — r-  483 

Pbilojophy,  why  fo  called,  i.  its  End,  ibid,  defend- 
^^j  3>  4>  5'    Pbilofopby  Firft,    fee  /7r/?, 


INDEX. 

Thyftcsy  33.    Chap.  3d.  4th.  5th.     p.  136,  153,  164, 
173,  199,  200,  231,  &c.  248,  258,  260,  270,  271, 
273,  278,  322,  323,  328,  329,  339,  340,  341,  381, 
38310  39i,393'395»40i»43i'  432'433>434-  ^^e 
the  words,  Ethics  and  Metaphyfics. 
Place^  defined,  292.  its  Ufe  in  Life  and  human  Affairs, 
292.     its  connexion  with  human  affairs   generates 
Where,  295.  Placeand Time, Quantities,  183, 
187,  291.    are  capable  of  being  defined,  why,  291. 
defined,  292. 
Plants,  or  Vegetables,  live,  but  are  not  Animals,   423 
Plato, his  Idea  oi  Matter,  74,  75-,  77,  79,  80.  quot- 
ed,  106,   129-     his  Account  of  the  liberal  Sciences, 
197,  198.     quoted,    247,  345,  401,  423,  438,  442 

Platonic  Bodies,  319 

Pletho,  235.     quoted  from  a  MS.  ibid. 

Plotinus,  148,  205 

Plutarch,  243,  245.    a  Correftion  by  one  of  his 

Editors  difapproved,  247.  Plutarch  (^noi^d,  338,457 

Poets,  why  indebted  to  the  Arrangement  of  Quality., 

176.     why  to  that  of  Relation,  227.     why  to  that  of 

Pofition,  — --  333 

PoMPEY  efleemed  Cratippus,  and  why,  469 

PoLYBius,  2,  468,  469 

Pope,  358 

PeRPHYRY,  -  19,  252 

.Position,  differs  from  Place,  how,  315,  316.  de- 
duced in  its  various  charafters,  317  to  325,  alfo 
328,  appertains  to  Bodies,  neither  perfedly  fimilar, 
nor  perfectly  diifimilar,  320.  Modes  of  Portion, 
firfl  in  the  Parallelcpipedon  and  Cylinder,  320,  321. 
then  in  the  Column  or  Pillar,  321,  322.  then  in  a 
Tree,  322,  323.  then  in  a  Man,  323,  324,  325. 
Modes  of  Pofition  increafe  in  number,  and  why, 
ffom  320  to  325.    Pofitions  defcrjbedj  flanding,  in- 

jclining 


INDEX. 

dining,  lying,  falling,  rifing,  320,  321.  other  Po-- 
fitionSf  323,  &c.  Pofitions  relative  to  animal  Pro- 
grefTion,  328,  329.  Force  of  thok  Po/ttions  in  Paint- 
ing, 329.  in  other  Works  of  Art,  329,  330.  (See 
jittitude.)  Pofuion  gives  a  Name,  and  (as  it  were) 
an  Eflence  to  fome  works  of  Art,  330.  Its  Ufe  to 
Aclors,  and  Orators,  337,  338.  Reafon  of  its  amazing 
EfFecls,539.  of  its  Efficacy  and  Importance  in  A^<3/ttr^, 
and  the  vifible  World,  341.  tranfition  to  its  Force  in 
Jl4indf  Inteliedl,  and  Beings  Incorporeal,  341,  342. 
in  teaching,  or  communicating  Science,  344,  345. 
its  Archetypal  Form^  where  to  be  found,  346. 
PosT-PREDiCAMENTS,  36.  their  Number,  361 
Power,  or  Capacity,  278.  particular  Powers,  various  m 
charafter,  but  limited,  i'j()-  differ  by  this  from  one 
another,  280.  Powers  Atlive,  an  important  diffe- 
rence in,  ibid.  Rational  Powers  differ  from  irratio- 
nal, by  being  double,  and  by  implying  both  Con- 
traries  at  once,  1^1.     whence  this  chara£ler  arifes, 

281.  Source  of  Praife  and  Difpraife,  282.     Powers 
tho'  latent,  often  valued   above  apparent  Attributes, 

282,  283.     Power  neceffarily  fubfequent  to  Energy, 
286,  &c. 

Prje-preuicaments,  -  36 

Predicaments,  31 .  Number  of  them  different,  ac- 
cording to  different  Philofophers,  32.  pafs  into  one 
another,  191. 
Principles  are  contra^-y,  48.  this,  the  Sentiment  of  all 
Philofophers,  ibid,  are  three,  and  why,  53.  Prin- 
ciples, Fortn,  Privation,  and  a  SubjeSf,  56,  57.  of 
thefe,  fome  agree,  others  never  agree,  55.  three 
Principles  reduced  to  two,  Privation  being  included 
in  For?n,  60,61.  Principle  Adtive,  and  Principle 
Paffive,  what,  271.  Principles  efficient,  their  Af- 
cent  upwards  to  the  Firji  Efficient,  288.  Vegeta- 
tive Principle,  433.  Principle  of  Gravitation,  436. 
two  great  Principles  of  the  Univerfe,  what,  453 


INDEX. 

Prior  and  suBSEQUE^fT,  their  Modes,  or  Species, 
36310374.  thciemporal  Mode i  2^2-  the  ij/efstial, 
364.     that  o/Ori^r,  367.    that  £/'i/3?zoKr,  368.  that 

ofCaufality, 372 

Prior,  the  Poet,         —  126 

Privation,  its  charader,  57,  58,  336,  337,  363,  445 

Progrejfton  in  Arts,  7.     in  Morals,  154 

Property   of  Subftance,    134.      of  Quality,    175.     of 

Quantity,  191.     Properties  of  all  three,  191 

Propofitions,  what,   10,  12,  36.     no  innate,  413 

Proteus,  his  Hiftory  according  to  Virgil  and  Homer  ; 

according  to  Horace  and  Ovid,  79,  80.     allegorized 

by   Eu/iathius,  and  Heraclides  Poniicus,  and,  in  latter 

times,  by  Lord  Ferulam,  81,  82,  8^ 

Providence,  nothing  hid  from,  130,  131,476.    con- 
fults  for  the  Good  of  all,  131.     extends  to  the  lozveji 

of  Beings, ■  435 

Psalm  130,  207,  356 

Pythagoras,   fuppofed  Author   of  the  Predica- 
ments, 7,  quoted,  470,  471 

Pythagoreans,         55,101,401,423 

Q: 

Qualities  corporeal,  infeparable  from  Body,  86.  fen- 
fible,  88.  Quality  comes  next  to  Subftance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagoreans,  143.  Qualities  corporeal,  and 
incorporeal,  145,  146.  oi  Capacity  and  Incapacity,  150. 
of  Habit,  157.  natural  and  acquired,  147.  penetrat- 
ing, and  fuperficial,  164.  Figures,  Qiiality,  168, 
169.  Colours,  Quality,  i7">.  Qualities  how  diftin- 
guifiied  from  incidental  AfFeflions,  171.  Perfons  of 
^ality,  172,  173.  peculiar  Property  of  ^ality, 
^7S'  ^ality  and  ^antity  often  introduced  toge- 
ther, 21,  207. 

^ality,  occult,  435 

Quantity,  Continuous  or  Difcrete,  Magnitude  ox  Mul- 

iitudes, 
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t'itude^  i8i,  182,  183.  Specific  Diftin£lIons  fietweeir 
the  two  fpecies,  183,  184,  185.  Diflinftions  of  either 
fpecies  refolved  ultimately  into  Identity  and  Diverjity, 
190.  the  Properly  of  all  ^antityy  what,  191,  Quan- 
tity pafles  into  Relation^  191.  pafles  thro'  all  the 
other  Arrangements,  200.  fublime  Idea  of  its  effi- 
cacy according  to  Plottnus  and  lamblichus,  303,  4. 
compared  to  the  Predicament>  Where,      —    480 

QuiNCTiLiAN,        32,  207,  306,  438,  456 

Rotations,  Apology  for  their  number,  455.  juftified 
by  examples,  456,  457 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,        —  4 

Rafa  Tabuhi  the  Hurtian  Mind  or  Intelledl  fo  called,  and 
why,  120,  415 

Rational  ^nA  IrrationalyYzc\x\\\ts,       418,419 

Reofcn^  262,  419.  its  object,  ibid,  fometimes  over- 
whelmed by  the  Paffions,  fometimes  obeyed  by  them, 

427,  428 

Relatives,  other  Arrangements  or  Predicaments 
pafs  into  them,  191.  commutable  in  their  chara£ler, 
192,  3.  why  expreft  by  a />/«rfl/,  212.  their  force 
and  efficacy,  214.  true  and  genuine  Relatives,  what, 
215,217.  iheir  Properties  are,  to  reciprocate,  218. 
to  be  underftood  both  of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal 
precifion,  219.  both  of  them  to  co-exijl,  and  ceafe 
at  the  fame  inftant,  221.  other  Predicaments  con- 
nedlcd  with  Relation^  191,  192,  213,  216,  217. 
Relation  appears  trivial,  yet  in  fa£l  is  of  the  laft 
importance,  224,  225.  the  Bafis  of  Moral  Duties, 
225,  226,  &c.  fupplies  ConneSiion^  where  Continuity 
fails,  230.  Relations  traced  thro'  the  Univerfe,  230. 
thofc  of  the  Sun  to  the  World,  232.  of  the  Earth 
to  Vegetables,  232,233.  of  Animals,  Families,  Civil 

Polities, 


i 
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PoliiieSi  to  each  other,  234..  of  Vegetables  I35. 
Relations  amicable,  236.  hoftile,  239,  240.  hoftilc 
Relation  gave  rife  to  the  Phcenomenon  of  Evil,  241, 
&c.  chief  and  fupreme  Relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
God,  249,  I250.  Utility  of  this  Arrangement,  25O. 
Things  intelligible,  and  lntelU£lion;  things  fenfiblc, 
and  Senfation',  how  thefe  become  Relatives,  251. 
Rest,  the  natural  Oppofite,  or  Contrary  to  Motion.^ 
392.  its  feveral  Species  from  page  441,  to  444. 
Ceflation  of  Local  Motion,  442.  of  Grozvth,  ibid, 
of  the  Fiial  Energies,  ibid,  of  l?oclily  Labour,  443.  of 
Study,  Inveftigation,  and  Deliberation,  443.    of  IVar, 

444 

Roscius,  more  admired,  when  he  adled  without  a 

Malk,  481 


Sanctius,  — — '  44^ 

Sanderson,        —        36,  220,  221,  292,  316,  348 

Sandys,  — -  .  4^3 

Sappho,  — —  jrj 

SATURAjOr  Satira,  when  applied  to  Writings,  did 
not  mean  at  flrft  either  Sarcafm  or  Calumny,       460 

Satyrus,  the  Aftor,  « oog 

SCALIGER,  ■  4^^ 

Science,  is  of  Contraries,  281.  Sciences  and  Arts,  their 
Subordination,  and  common  depen dance  on  the  Firjl 
Philofophy,  366,  367.  Science  prior  to  Art,  482. 
its  Etymology  in  Greek,  444.  no  Science  of  particu- 
lars, 20,  21.  Sciences  and  Arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  from,  the  feveral  Arrangeinenis  or  Cate- 
gories, by  examples  taken  from  each  of  them,  46/, 

462 
Scripture, 
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Stripture,  43,  56,  114,  130,  207,  250,  305,  306,337, 

356^  358,  43I'  446 
Seneca,  —  410,412,413,420,457 

SenfattoTii  7iot  taught^  hwlperfefi  from  the  beginning,  153. 

a  Species  of  Knowkgey  483 

Senfey  Common,  what,  202 

Senfible    ObjeHsy    differ  from    Relatives,    how,    220. 
fenfihle   Objecls,   Common  to   many   or  all   of   the 

Senfes,  what,  and  how  many,  394 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  103 

Shakespeare,  69,  147,  170,  174,  227,  228,  256, 

293 

Sibyl,  Cumean,  —  —  —         135 

Sicily,  —  —  —         —         325 

Sidney,  Algernon,  —  —  4 

^ilva,  a  Wood  or  Grove,  meant  a  mtfcellany  Treatifey 

why,  —         —        —  —         —         461 

SiMPLicius,   his  account  of  the    Predicaments,  32. 

wrote  a  valuable  Tra«Sl  upon  the  Subjeft,  7.    quoted, 

50,  59,  112,  143,    148,  166,  205,  213,  214,  215, 

223,    224,  250.      his    account  of  the   Enharmonic 

Syftem,  and  of  the  Sto!c  Writings,  in  the  age  when 

he  lived,  232.     quoted,  253,  261,  262,  264,  265, 

272,  294,  295,  298,  317,  349,  350,  364.  374, 

Situation,    fee  Position. 

Slesp  and  Death^  Brothers,  337,  443.      Sleep,  what 

443 
Soc;'^/ Sympathy,  144.     State,  416. 

Socrates,         —  —  119,197,447,448 

Sophocles,  —  —  —  338 

Souly  its  three  great  Principles,  ic6.     Itfelf  not   vifible, 

but  known  from  its  Operations,  108.     immortaly  118 

^pacey  of  Place  and  Time,  conne6led  with  Motion, 

how,  _  —  _  »«  395 

Sphere  y 
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Sphere^  has  no  Pofition,  or  Situation,  tho'  It  occupy 

Place,  — ~  3  "8,327 

Spontaneous^  how  it   differs  from  Forced,  408.     what 

it  is,  and  what  conftitutes  it,       410,  41 1,  412,  &c. 

Stat  and  Sedet,  peculiar  ufes  of  them,  443,  444 

Statius,  461 

Stoics,  22,  72.411.  account  of  the  State  of  their 
Writings  in  the  time  of  SimpllciuSy  —         253 

Strife^  its  utility,         — —  245,  246 

Stuart,  — —  -   ■  ■-  — —         461 

Sublunary^  meaning  of  the  Y/ord,  yo 

Substance  and  Attribute,  25,  454.  general 
and  particular,  25.  at  the  head  of  the  Predicaments^ 
31.  Subftance  natural,  how  continued^  or  carried  on, 
38.  Subftance,  its  Properties^  confidered  logically, 
132.     has   no    Contraries    within  itfelf,    133.     but 

fufccptible  of  them  £?//,  134 

Subjiantial  Fornii  what,  —         90,  164,  167,  387 

Suidas,  129 

5««,  his  Relations,  and  Duties,  232.  a  Caufe  of 
Generation,  246.     prefides  over  his  proper  Syftem, 

341 

Supreme  Being,  102,  no,  139,  i6f,  249,  264, 

287,  288,  311,  313,  345' 450 

Tu^oiyjiaiy  55,  vide  Co-arrangement. 

Sydenham,    his  elegant   tranflation  of  Plato,    345, 

442 
Syllogifms,  —  —  10,  II,  12,  13,429 

Sylva^  Matter,  74,  247.    fylva^  Mifcellanies,  461 

Syjiems  of  Nature^  four  :  one,  which  admitted  no  6W, 
128.     a  fecond,  which    fuppofed   Gods,  that  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble^  129.     a  third,  which  only  cm- 
ployed  them  on  difficult  ouafions^    130.     a  fourth, 
L  I  which 
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vhlch  fuppofed  D'tvin;  Providence  never  to  ceafe  for  a 
moment,  — -—  j-^o 

T. 

Tacitus,        373 

7ajie^  what  It  is,  459,  460.     its  natural  Union,     459 

Temple,  Sir  V/.  4 

Tenusy  fimple,  their  importance,  12,  13.  what  they 
reprefent,  14,  15.  their  character,  17.  fuch  among 
them  as  dcuoielyl^en.,  and  JFhere,  2gg,  3C0.  fuch  as 
denote  them  not,  yet  denote  Time  and  Place,      300 

Terence,  — ^ —  144,  209 

Thales,  his  Idea  concerning  the  xMagnet,  435.     fine 

Sentiment  about  Providence,  ibid,  and  p,  476 

Themistius,  59.      his  Idea  of  Matter,  66,  71,  138 

Theognis,  57 

ThRASEA  PjETVSf  —  3,  373 

Tibullus, 209 

TiMiEUS,  75,  79,  80,   147 

Tiniey  Place  J  both  of  them  ^uar,titieSy  183,  290.  Time, 
how  diftinjjuifiied  from  other  Quantities  continuous, 
J  86,  7.  Dldinclion,  a  peculiar  one  belonging  to 
Time  and  Place,  187,  8.  Time  infinitely  divifible 
in  Power,  but  not  in  A£l,  iSS.  having  a  Genus, 
and  a  Difference,  may  be  defined,  291,  292.  its 
Ufe  in  Life,  and  human  affairs,  203  its  connec- 
tion with   human   affairs   generates    When,  292, 

297 

Tons  deux,  473 

Tragedy  and  Comedy  niade  out  of  the  fame  Letters,  343 

Tranfitiony  fee  Motion. 

Truth,  all  Truth,  Good,  430.  its  union  with  Tafle, 
in  fine  Writing,  459.    all  Truth,  fimilar  and  conge- 

nialj 
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nial,  I,  459.     confequence  of  this,  in  the  forming 
of  characters,  i.    in  the  elegance  of  Compofition', 

...  459 

Typhoeus,  the  Giant,  his  Pofuions  finely  enume- 
rated by  Ovid,  when  he  defcribes  how  the  Ifland 
Sisily  was  thrown  upon  him,  —  325,  326 

V, 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and  his 
predicting  the  fine  tafte  of  gardening,  now  at  its 
height  in  Great  Britairiy  353 

Vappa,  fee  Fopp. 

Varro,  470.  his  account  of  four  Predicaments,  ibid. 

Vegetative  Life,  defcribed,  434,  fee  Nature. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  468 

Venus  wedded  to  Vulcan  :  the  Fable  explained,  7, 
her  Motion,  as  a  Goddefs,  201.    her  Appearance, 

210 

Utility  oi  Xhtic  Arrangements  or  Predicaments,    17,  33, 

34>  453'  454»  458>  4^0,  462 
Verbs  tranfitive,  and  Neuter,  where  to  be  found  among 

the  Predicaments,  266 

Verulam,  Lord,  82 

Virgil,  90,  106,  log,  no,  129,  135,  147,  177, 
181,  182,  2C0,  210,  233,  234,  241,  242,  257,  270, 
280,  295,  296,  297,  305,  307,  308,  333,  337,  357» 

373»  375'  3^3'  3^^,  427,  433»  437.  443'  445>  447- 
Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hercules,  262.    moral 

Virtue,  i6o 

Unifying  comprehenfion,  the  Property  cf  Mind,  1 37,  1 38, 

476 

Uniov,  47»  245»  251 

L  1  2  Volitiin 


INDEX. 

Volitim  and  Perception,  their  obje£ls  coincide,  where, 

429 

Volume  the  First,  128,  140,  169,  201,  230,  234, 

248,  270,  282,  283,  329,  409,  424,  432,  433,  445 

Tttoxij/xevov  and  t'xr,  how  they  differ,       — : —         71 

Upton,  —        3,  130 

Wallis,  —  —  292,  316,  348 

Wants,  their  Efficacy,  230,  231,  248*  249.  Source  of 
Connexion,  411.  founded  on  Perception,  424. 
the  Source  of  anitnal  Motion,  426.  lead  to  Arts, 
and  Induftry,  445.  to  have  few  Wants,  is  great  j 
to  have  none,  Divine,  —  447,  448 

When,  conneded  with  Time,  292.  its  nature  and 
chara«^er,  297.  coincides  with  Where,  297. 
an  enlarged  If  hen,  and  a  precife  one,  both  of 
them  relative  to  each  individual,  302.  ufe  of  the 
precife  VJhtn,  in  computation  of  <5/'7//tfnf  Time,  303 
Where,  connected  with  Place,  292  its  nature  and 
chara£ler,  297.  co-incides  with  When,  297. 
JVhere  and  JVhen  called  by  Simplicius  Brothers, 
298.  an  enlarged  If  here,  and  a  precife  one,  both  of 
them  relative  to  each  Individual,  302.  ufe  of  the 
precife    Where,  in  computing  dijlant  Places,    303, 

compared  with  Quantity,  480 

IViLTON-HousE,  its  valuable  Marbles^        —       332 
Wifdom,  Book  of,  —  —  —  430 

Words,  Things,  Ideas,  all  refpedl  fimple  Terms,  and 
how,  —  _  —  15,  16 

World,  one  City  or  Commonwealth,  230,  231.  a 
Theatre,  244.     made  by  Reafon,  and  Defign,  309, 

3P 


INDEX. 
X. 

Xenophon,  the  Speech  he  gives  to  Cyrus,  when 
dying,  io8,  1 1 8.  his  account  o(  the  Eart//s  Juftice, 
233.  of  FirtuCj  Pleafurc,  and  HerculeSy  262.  quoted, 

446,  447,  448 

z. 

Zy,  Zux,  the  firft  applied  to  Plants^  or  Vegetables  •, 
the  latter,  not  applied,  and  why,  423. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

p.  21,  after  the  Greek  quotation,  and  before  the  words,  edtf 
Sylb.  infert  12. 

P.  31,  1.  16,  for  Categorics  read  Categories. 

P.  36,  in  the  note,  for  Anti  pradicamenta  read  Ante-prad. 

P.  327,  1.  7,  for  ParaHelipipedon,   read  ParalUkpipedon. 

In  the  Index,  under  the  article.  Attitudes,  for  Dependence  read 
Defpondence. 

—  jnder  the  article.  Motion^  after  the  word,  Arifiotle,  inftead 
of  p.  J47  read  247. 

—  under  the  article,  Poiuer,  after  the  words,  or  capacity,  infert 
•277. 
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